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This book is dedicated to the future of Prince George and 
Hopewell, with the hope that in reading the record of our past 
we will all be inspired to work harder for freedom and prog- 
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FOREWORD 


With the observance of the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
the Old Dominion at Jamestown in 1607 it is fitting that the story of 
one of its oldest permanently inhabitated areas and one of its youngest 
municipalities be told, not as a formal history, but rather as a chrono- 
logical narrative of the old and the new in Prince George County and 
Hopewell. 

The area that is now Prince George and Hopewell had its first Eng- 
lish callers in 1607 before the Jamestown settlement was made. This 
area has been permanently occupied by the white race since 1613, seven 
years before the Pilgrims made their much publicized landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock. It was represented in the nation’s first legislative assembly 
in 1619, a year before the signing of the Mayflower Pact. 

The people who settled the Prince George-Hopewell area were free- 
dom loving from the start. The earliest records show them protesting 
against the edicts of the Royal Governors and agitating for more “home 
rule.” It was in Prince George County that Bacon’s Rebellion was 
sparked, a hundred years before the American Revolution. The people 
first gathered at Merchants Hope to protest to the Royal Governor 
and when their petitions were turned down, they assembled at Jordan’s 
Point and elected Nathaniel Bacon as their leader. 

Merchants Hope Church is the oldest Protestant church in America 
still standing and being used as a house of worship. It was finished in 
1657 and the exterior is the same today as it was 300 years ago. It stands 
serenely amid tall pines in Prince George County a few miles east of 
Hopewell and plans are under way to preserve and restore this im- 
portant symbol of our past. 

Richard and Theodoric Bland played prominent parts in the events 
leading up to the Revolution. Indeed, Thomas Jefferson called Richard 
Bland “the intellectual father of the Revolution.” So this area has a long 
history of fighting for freedom, for individual enterprise. 

The first privately owned farm in America is located within the 
city limits of Hopewell. It was given to William Cawson (Caison), one 
of the original 1607 settlers for his work in watching the Indians. When 
Theodoric Bland sold Westover to William Byrd II and built a new 
mansion of that site, he named his home “Cawson’s”. It was here that 
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the famous John Randolph of Roanoke was born. On the site today is 
Hopewell’s new John Randolph Hospital. 

In City Point is the oldest piece of property in America still owned 
by the family bearing the same name as the original patentee—Appo- 
mattox Manor, at the confluence of the James and the Appomattox 
rivers. Patented in 1635 by Captain Francis Eppes, it is still in the Eppes 
family. He came to Virginia in the good ship Hopewell, so part of 
his holdings were named “Hopewell Farms” and that is where the mod- 
ern city got its name. 

During the Civil War Appomattox Manor was General U. S. Grant’s 
headquarters and City Point was the “Pentagon” of the Union. It was 
from here that Grant directed the last months of the war. It was here 
that President Lincoln spent three weeks of the last month of his life, 
while City Point was the temporary capital of the United States. 

This area has played its part through the history of the nation. In 
World War I Camp Lee sprang up to train our citizen-soldiers. ‘The 
streets of the brand new “Wonder City” resounded to their tramp as 
they marched to the City Point docks to board ship for France. Camp 
Lee was reactivated in World War II and is now Fort Lee, a permanent 
post and the headquarters of all Quartermaster activity. 

The people of this area have a heritage of which they can justly be 
proud. This heritage was not easy to win. The original settlers had to 
carve it out of the wilderness against odds. The settlements were almost 
wiped out by the Indian Massacre of 1622, and again in 1644. It was over- 
run and damaged by the British in the Revolution. It was ravaged and 
laid bare in the Civil War. It has withstood famine, storms, floods, wars 
and depressions. But today it is modern, bustling, with all the ingredients 
of a full, rich happy life for its people. Hopewell is the chemical center 
of Virginia, and one of the great research centers of the nation. 

From Prince George came Edmund Ruffin, a top-flight agriculturist 
and the earliest and most persistent advocate of a Southern Confederacy 
dedicated to African slavery. It was he who was destined to fire the shot 
at Fort Sumter that started hostilities in 186r. 

Also from Prince George came leaders in other grave crises in the 
building of the State and Nation. While the county furnished no Gov- 
ernors to the Commonwealth of Virginia, two of its sons headed the 
State governments of Florida and Louisiana. 

The history of this area was not easy to assemble and Mr. Lutz de- 
serves great credit for his work. Only fragmentary records are avail- 
able. ‘The area was part of Charles City County until 1702 and many of 
those records were lost or destroyed. During the Revolution the British 
destroyed almost all the Prince George County records and again during 
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the Civil War the Union soldiers destroyed almost all that were left. 
Fven the bulk of the parish records of the area are gone. 

Without official records for verification, the names of places and 
persons making Prince George’s history present a problem difficult to 
solve because of discrepancies in spelling. Not infrequently the name 
of an individual will be spelled in two and even three different ways 
in a single document—Epes, Epps and Eppes; Hardiman and Hardy- 
man; Hamlin, Hamelin and Hamlyn and Mumford and Munford—are a 
few of the interchangable examples. So the adoption of a single style 
was decided upon. 

Governor George Yardley, quite commonly is known as Yeardley 
and for Hopewell’s Patrick Copeland School, the proper name should 
have been Copland. John Rolfe frequently appears as Roff and some- 
times Wrough. Another difficulty in straightening out individuals was 
the almost universal custom of perpetuating given names generation 
after generation—Francis Eppes, Theodoric Bland, Benjamin Harrison 
and Edmund Ruffin are examples—and not infrequently two and three 
of the same names, but of different generations were living and active 
at the same time. This, as may well be seen, presented a puzzle for which 
there was no easy solution. 

The lost county and church records are irreplacable, leaving long 
voids that had to be filled by other means. It was a tedious task to piece 
together facts from such collateral sources. Also there was the unfortu- 
nate, but necessary space limitations in covering the history of 350 years. 

But it is a proud record and it is here presented with proper thanks 
to all of the people who made this book possible. 


July 15, 1957 Aucustus RoBBINs, JR. 


WITH APPRECIATION 


In the spring of 1955 the James River Branch of the APVA and the 
Hopewell Chamber of Commerce jointly set up a steering committee to 
form a historical committee for the purpose of having a history of this 
area written and published, in time for the Jamestown Celebration in 
the summer of 1957. 

A. Robbins, Jr., Director of the James River Branch, appointed Mrs. 
Burton P. Short, Ligon L. Jones and Harvey Johnson, while President 
Harry K. Fowle of the Chamber, appointed Lloyd U. Jefferson, B. C. 
Curtis, and W. W. Murphy, as the steering committee. 

This committee decided to form an Area Historical Committee with 
representatives from various organizations. More than a score of organi- 
zations appointed representatives. James G. Harrison was elected perma- 
nent chairman. It was this Area Historical Committee which conducted 
the successful advance sale to the patrons in the fall of 1955 which made 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST WHITE MEN 


APTAIN Christopher Newport, as commander of a twenty-one 

man reconnaissance party, sailing in a small shallop appropriately 

named Virginia, became officially the first of the white race to see what 
is now known as Prince George County. 

This epochal event was on May 8, 1607, six days before the seating 
of the first permanent English settlement in America on Jamestown 
Island, and some ninety-five years before Prince George County was 
authorized as a separate political entity in August, 1702. 

Enjoined to find a fertile, wholesome and easily defensible site as a 
home for the 105 prospective settlers he had just piloted safely across 
the forbidding Atlantic in three small ships, the Swsan Constant, God- 
speed and Discovery, the bold 41-year-old mariner was still carrying 
out his mission as he cautiously felt his way up the sinuous James, which 
Captain George Percy, his official recorder, described as “one of the 
famousist rivers that ever was found by a Christian.” 

Newport carefully scrutinized the tree-lined shore of the future 
Prince George, but he dared not hazard a landing in what seemed im- 
penetrable forest inhabited, for all he knew, by ferocious beasts and 
equally ferocious men. Not until he passed the mouth of the Appomat- 
tox River did he discern a large clearing which seemed to meet the in- 
structions under which he was operating and where he could debark 
without walking into a possible ambush, although he was outnumbered 
by an apparently belligerent force of natives which first had to be ap- 
peased by friendly gestures and small gifts before the Englishmen could 
set foot ashore without too great a risk. 

Of Newport’s party, identities are not definite other than Captain 
Percy, eighth son of the Earl of Northumberland. It is probable that the 
crew of the shallop was made up of John Colloson, Robert Jackson, 
Robert Tyndall and Mathew Finch, the quartet which manned the 
Virginia when the Prince George shore was skirted a second time, on 
May 22, when another party, again under Newport, navigated the James 
River on a reconnaissance disappointingly halted by the rocky barrier 
at the falls. On this second exploration of the stream was Captain John 
Smith, who continued to be an unconfined prisoner accused of mutinous 
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conduct while crossing the Atlantic and still denied a seat on the Council 
to which he was named in the Charter opened at Cape Henry. 

If Captain Newport, a great commander as well as an able seaman, 
had had his way, there would have been no settlement at Jamestown at 
that time. Rather, he would have seated the would-be colonists higher 
up the river, doubtless near the confluence of the James and Appomat- 
tox Rivers, where he had landed and carefully studied the situation 
from May 8 to 12, inclusive, and found it more in keeping with his in- 
structions than a position closer to the sea. In exploring the whole area, 
his eyes probably, also, were open for gold and silver and precious gems, 
which would be found inland, if at all. 

When Newport and the Virginia returned to the anchored fleet on 
May 13, he found that a different decision had been made by his im- 
patient followers, without awaiting his advice. To this he had to bow 
for, while he had been in supreme command “of all captains, soldiers, 
marines and all others” while on the transoceanic crossing, that authority 
had ceased immediately upon the first landing on the coast of Virginia, 
although the Charter listed him as one of the governing body of the 
projected colony. 

The shallop Virginia, first known civilized craft to visit the Prince 
George area, had been assembled at Cape Henry from prefabricated com- 
ponents brought over with the fleet. Propelled either by sail or oars, 
the small craft could go where the larger ships dared not venture and 
was used to survey and mark a safe channel for the others to follow 
cautiously as they made their way up the wide, winding, uncharted 
stream. Before reaching what subsequently was named Jamestown, the 
three larger craft had come to anchor while the Virginia continued to 
reconnoiter higher upstream, keeping one watchful eye for shoals and 
the other for a possible enemy lurking on the densely vegetated shores. 
The uneasy Englishmen frequently spotted unfriendly eyes peering 
from the bushes and the possibility of being cut off from the fleet was 
a constant threat. 

Percy reports the reluctant welcome given the English explorers 
by the Appomatuck Indians at one of their villages on the fertile grounds 
near the junction of the James and Appomattox Rivers, but he gives no 
details of the five days the Newport party remained there, doubtless 
exploring on both sides of the smaller stream. The light armor, helmets 
and padded jerkins, and knives and firearms of the white men were in- 
triguing to the redskins. The visitors were interested equally in the 
natives’ meagre clothing of skins, ornamented with bones, shells and 
teeth, and their weapons of bows and arrows, stone hatchets and 
weighted clubs. The absence of gold ornaments greatly disappointed 
the Newport party. 
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Percy, in his account of this first visit to the Prince George area, 
says: 


“The eighth of May we discovered (explored) up the river. We landed 
in the countrey of the Apamatica. At our landing came many stout and able 
savages to resist us with their Bows and Arrowes, in a most warlike manner, 
with the swords at their backs beset with sharp stones and pieces of iron able 
to cleave a man in sunder. Amongst the rest, one of the chiefest standing 
before them cross legged with his Arrowes readdie in his Bow, and taking a 
pipe of tobacco in the other, with a bold uttering of his speech, demanding 
of us our being there, willing (commanding) us to bee gone. Wee made 
signs of peace, which they perceived in the end, and let us land in quitenesse.” 


Newport, himself, wrote his impressions of these natives, saying of 
the Indians that “the men are straight and lusty, and run exceedingly 
swift and so practised are they in the arts of stealing that while looking 
you in the face they will with their toes take a chisel, knife or any light 
thing and hold it an injury to have the stolen thing taken away from 
them.” | 

The tribal villages seen by Newport’s party were simply clusters of 
crude wigwams, or houses, constructed of saplings arranged cone-like, 
with an opening at the top for smoke from the fire within to pass. Over 
the frame to keep out the rain and snow was a covering of skins and tree 
bark. One small opening, protected by a flap, was left for entrance to 
the wigwam, which was reported to be quite snug, though odorous, 
even in the bitterest winter weather. 

The Prince George tribesmen, as did others in the James River Val- 
ley, had a well established but primitive system of agriculture. Corn 
fields adjoined each of the villages and were cultivated individually, and 
theft from them was punishable by death. The Indians girdled large trees 
and built fires around exposed roots to clear the ground and tilled the 
soil with the most primitive implements. 

Tobacco was raised in carefully cultivated hills. Slender plants 3 feet 
tall, with small yellow flowers, were common. The short, thick leaves, 
when ripe, were pulled from the stalk and dried in the sun or before a 
fire. The product was lacking in flavor and biting to the tongue, and 
was not to the liking of the English arrivals who, in a few years, were 
to raise their own type of tobacco in what is now Prince George. 

Maize, or Indian corn, was the staple food crop of the redmen. Holes 
were dug four feet apart, in which four grains of corn and two beans 
were placed. In May or June, other vegetables were planted, such as 
pumpkins, peas and squash. The corn crop was husked and shelled from 
the cob in October and kept in baskets for the winter. 

After killing off the trees, ground for planting was broken up with 
a sort of wooden hoe, faced with bone, horn or stone. While maize was 
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the principal all-year crop, beans, peas, pumpkins, muskmelons, cymb- 
lings and gourds, also, were raised by the Indians. Fish, oysters, venison 
and wild fowl were plentiful in stream and forest. In the spring there 
were strawberries, gooseberries, blackberries and mulberries in abun- 
dance and, in the fall, chestnuts and persimmons were gathered for the 
winter larder. The hunting and fishing were done by the men, who con- 
sidered manual labor degrading and left the gardening, tanning of skins 
and other domestic duties to the women. 

Accompanying Newport, Smith and Percy on the second inland 
visit was Captain Gabriel Archer, another member of the governing 
Council. Percy’s roster lists the four seamen and John Brooks, Thomas 
Wooten, Johanas Poole, John Crookdeck, Benjamin Black, Thomas 
Turnbridge, Robert Markham, Francis Nelson, Oliver Brown, Richard 
Genoway, Thomas Godward, Charles Clarke, Thomas Skinner and 
Jeremy Deale and two boys, Stephen and Daniel. 

On this second visit to the Prince George area, the English party 
was given a more friendly reception. “Everywhere,” says Percy, “we 
found people on either side of the river standing in clusters all along, 
still proferring us victuals, which some of us accepted as our guides 
pleased and gave them acquittal.” Although the date by the calendar 
then in effect was May 22, by modern calendars, it was June 2. Conse- 
quently, the white men were amazed by the advanced condition of trees, 
plants and berries. 

Percy, himself, was enthusiastic, declaring that “wherever we landed, 
we saw the goodliest woods . . . all the grounds bespread with many 
sweet and delicate flowers. .. . There were many fruits as strawberries, 
mulberries, raspberries and fruits unknown.” 

The Englishmen, on this visit, were the guests of the “Queene” of 
the Appomatucks, whose tongue-twisting name was Opusoquoinuske. 
Her domain was on both sides of the Appomattox River from the 
mouth to the falls, with one village on the Prince George side just below 
Petersburg and another near the present Bermuda Hundred, where she 
had extensive cultivated spots on the lowlands. 

The “Queene” was described by Captain Percy as a “fatte, lusty, 
manly woman,” but Captain Smith, who later was given food and 
treated kindly by her while a prisoner of the redskins, spoke of her in 
more attractive terms. Percy reports that Opusoquoinuske had much 
copper about her neck and a crown of copper on her head, but that the 
other Indian women did not wear any copper ornaments. 

“She has long black hair, which hanged loose down her back to her 
middle; which only part was covered with deer-skin and all else naked,” 
wrote the recorder. 

Captain Smith, first, last and always a soldier, already was estimating 
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the strength of the possible foe. He put the Appomatucks down at 
eighty warriors, which meant a possible total of from 250 to 300 men, 
women and children. He estimated the total Indian population in Vir- 
ginia at 5,000 warriors. | 

The Appomatucks shared the present Prince George with the Tap- 
pahannas and the Weyanokes. The former lived in the upper end of 
the area and the latter, with their principal town near what is now 
Garysville, also had holdings on the north side of the James in the pres- 
ent Charles City. Of these, the Weyanokes was the larger tribe. The 
Prince George tribes were aligned with the other tribes living adjacent 
to the James, Appomattox, Chickahominy and York rivers in a con- 
federacy whose ruler was called Powhatan. 

Disappointed with the fruitless visit to the falls, the party again 
halted briefly off the Prince George shore to exchange gifts with the 
Indians, who were so friendly that Newport was amazed, on reaching 
Jamestown, to learn that the apparently cordial natives had made an un- 
successful attack on the settlement while he was on his voyage of dis- 
covery. I'wo defenders were slain by arrows, but the attack was re- 
pulsed. Joining other tribes in the Jamestown affray were the Tappa- 
hannas and the Weyanokes. 

The Tappahannas were detected in a second act of treachery by 
Newport on June 16, two days after emissaries from the tribe had come 
to Jamestown with professions of friendship. Taking them at their 
word, Newport, under their guidance, ventured into the river for fresh 
food. Two of the Tappahannas pointed out a channel to the English 
mariner, but only his alertness prevented the barge from being grounded 
in shoal water and an easy prey to the red warriors waiting around the 
point. Seeing that they had been detected, they went away laughing 
gleefully, the enraged Englishman reported. 

Edward Maria Wingfield, who had been elected first president of the 
Council, reports that a chieftain of the Tappahannas later hailed the 
English with a word of peace. He records that, when he visited this 
chief on July 7, he was sitting cross-legged, “as was the custom,” and 
that he was introduced as the “Werenance Tappahannah.” 

The recorder says, “His countenance was nothing cheerful for we 
had not seen him since he was in the field against us (either May 26 
or June 16), but the President would take no knowledge thereof and 
used him kindly, giving him a red waistcoat which he did not desire. 
Tappahannah did enquire after our shipping. He told the President his 
old corn was used up and that the new was only a foot high, but prom- 
ised some when it was ripe, a promise he kept.” 

The white men learned that, just prior to their arrival, the Indians 
had been stirred over a royal romance somewhat paralleling the one in 
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the Mother Country three centuries later when a king gave up his throne 
“for the woman he loved.” Pepiscuman, better known as “Pepisco”, a 
Tappahannas chieftain, of whom Captain John Smith subsequently be- 
came fond, had stolen one of Opechancanough’s chief women and had 
openly defied Powhatan’s command to give her up or be deposed as a 
tribal werenance. He, too, risked his kingdom but kept the woman he 
loved. 

In that summer of drought, Pepisco sent corn to the colonists. Smith 
reports that “this good king did ever affect the English above all others 
and, although he was very zealous as to his false gods, yet he confessed 
that the English god as much exceeded his as our own guns did his 
bows and arrows.” 

The Pepisco romance is recorded by Strachey, a contemporary his- 
torian, who says, “he made her his best beloved and she travels with him 
upon every remove in hunting time or in his visitation of us, by which 
means twice or thrice in a summer, she hath come unto our town; nor 
is so handsome a savage woman as I have seen amongst them, yet with a 
kind of pride, can take upon her a show of greatness; for we have seen 
her forbear to come out of her boat through the waters, as the others, 
both maids and married women, usually do, unless she were carried 
forth between two of her servants.” 

Strachey leaves a good description of the dress of this Indian matron. 
“I was once early at her house in summertime,” he says, “when she laid 
without doors under the shade of a broad-leaved tree upon a pallet of 
osiers, spread over four or five mats, herself covered with a fair white 
dressed deer skin or two and when she rose she had a maid who fetched 
her a frontal of white corals and a pendant of great, but imperfect, 
colored and worse drilled pearls, which she put into her ears, and a 
chain, with long links of copper and which came twice or thrice about 
her neck, and they account a beautiful, jolly ornament, and, thus at- 
tired, with some variety of feathers and flowers stuck in their hair, they 
seem as debonaire, quaint and well pleased as a daughter of the house of 
Austria bedecked with all her jewels; likewise, her maid fetched her 
mantle which is like a side cloak made of blue feathers so skilfully and 
thick sewed together that it seemed like a deep blue purple satin, and is 
very smooth and sleek, and she brought her water for her hands and 
then a branch or two of ashen leaves, as for a towel to dry them.” 

While the Jamestown pioneers were seeing rare things and learning 
much about the natives, they seemingly overlooked the possibilities of 
changing seasons and that first summer marked time, awaiting the ar- 
rival of fresh supplies and reinforcements. In the interval, they placed 
their dependence upon the natives for most of their food instead of 
taking advantage of the bountiful resources in streams and forests. ‘They 
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had arrived too late, it is true, to put in crops even if they had been dis- 
posed to do so. However, little or no thought had been given to con- 
struction of adequate shelter from the bitter cold and, even in a land 
of plenty, freezing and starvation loomed before they realized their 
plight. 

Captain Newport was on the seas that summer. He had seen his 
counsels coldly received and was aware of the probability that no suc- 
coring party was on its way and that the imperative need for supplies 
and reinforcements from “home” had to be met without further delay. 
After he had made his two expeditions to the “upper regions”, he had 
fulfilled his initial instructions and he determined to go back to England 
and to return to Virginia as quickly as possible. While there was an un- 
easy peace with the Indians, there had already been samples of their 
treachery and the need for unity among the settlers was recognized by 
him. Throwing his support to Captain Smith, he saw him awarded his 
seat on the Council and he left for the hazardous Atlantic crossing with 
the Susan Constant and Godspeed on June 22. 

When Newport sailed, there remained behind 104 men. When he 
reached Jamestown the following January 2 he found all in disorder and 
only 40 emaciated, diseased and filthy survivors to greet him. No sooner 
had he left than there was an epidemic caused by heat, impure water, 
insects and inadequate food. There had been no attention to sanitary 
fundamentals, and disease carried off many in the summer, and the 
early arrival of an unanticipated bitter winter had taken further toll. 

Among those who died that first summer was John Martin, son of 
the eventual Prince George pioneer, whose holdings are now known 
as Brandon. The bereaved parent blamed President Wingfield, asserting 
that “he did nothing but tend his own pot, pit and oven while others 
starved or died from lack of attention.” Martin had joined Smith in de- 
posing Wingfield, and John Ratcliffe, whose true name was Sicklemore, 
was named to the presidency. George Kendall, another member of the 
Council, had been placed under arrest and, after an unsuccessful plot to 
escape with the Virginia, had been executed by a firing squad following 
his conviction for mutiny by a regularly impaneled jury. Subsequently, 
Smith narrowly escaped a similar fate. 

Newport’s food and reinforcements saved the colony from com- 
plete extinction by famine, pestilence and enemy arrows and, as soon 
as weather permitted, he sailed a second time for England, on April ro, 
1608, for additional vital supplies and to enlist new adventurers. The 
arrival of a long-overdue bark, the Phoenix, tided the colonists over 
until he again reached Jamestown in late summer. Smith, on September 
10, 1608, had been elevated to the presidency just prior to Newport’s 
return with the welcome reinforcements. 
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Heeding the unpreparedness of the first winter, Smith’s earliest acts 
as president were to construct more durable shelters from the cold; to 
strengthen the fort and to lay in a sufficient supply of food to last until 
the following spring. He himself made many ventures into Indian terri- 
tory to barter for corn and other staples. Penetrating as far as the falls 
of the Appomattox River, accompanied by Captain Peter Winne and 
Councilor Mathew Scriviner, both newcomers, he traded successfully 
for corn raised on the Prince George flats. 

Smith served as president less than a year, during which time he 
made no effort to settle the present Prince George region. His term 
ended abruptly on August 21, 1609, when a large fleet reached James- 
town, bringing a new Charter and Sir Thomas Gates, who had been 
named deputy to Lord Delaware, the newly appointed governor, who 
had not yet arrived. Smith was thus superseded in command. 

Now came the day when a future pioneer of Prince George oc- 
cupied the president’s chair for some three hours. Captain Francis West 
had been chosen president by the newcomers, but Smith adherents, on 
September 10, met and selected Captain John Martin, later of Martin’s 
Brandon, as president. The intrigue continued and, after the briefest 
term on record, Martin stepped down within a few hours in favor of 
Smith, but the latter served only thirteen days before being ousted a 
second time. Once again he was put under arrest until on October 4, 
when he went aboard a homeward-bound vessel, never again to see 
Virginia. 

While he had by-passed Prince George during his presidency, Smith 
had attempted a settlement at what is now Richmond, where Captain 
Francis West, with 120 men, was seated in 1609, only to abandon the 
post that winter. It was on returning from an inspection tour to this 
settlement that Captain Smith was burned badly by an explosion of 
powder while coming down the James River. Indications are that this 
tragedy occurred in the vicinity of the present Prince George shore. 
The present City Point was a regular stopping place for the travelers 
between Jamestown and the Falls. 

The winter of 1609-1610 was one of successive calamities for the 
Jamestown settlement. Smith’s departure had been the signal for numer- 
ous changes in the handling of the settlement’s affairs, and the supplies at 
Jamestown were soon exhausted. The Indians had been alienated and 
were constantly harassing settlers. To make matters worse, Captain 
West abandoned the Falls fort and retreated to overcrowded James- 
town, and soon Captain Martin returned there with 120 men, whom he 
had led to plant what was expected to be a self-sustaining settlement in 
what is now Nansemond County. 

The shallow wells at Jamestown again became contaminated and 
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This engraving showing the transportation of tobacco to market in Colonial days by 
double canoe, boat, wagon and by rolling a hogshead, is taken from William Tatham’s 
“An Historical and Practical Essay on the Culture and Commerce of Tobacco,” pub- 
lished in London in 1800, (Photocopy courtesy the Virginia State Library.) 
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Another engraving from William Tatham’s “An Historical and Practical Essay on the 
Culture and Commerce of Tobacco,” published in London, 1800, This pictures the 


drying, packing into hogsheads and storage of tobacco much as done in this area in 
Colonial days. (Photocopy courtesy the Virginia State Library.) 
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poisoned many. The domestic animals which had been imported for 
breeding purposes were sacrificed for food, and even acts of cannibalism 
were reported during what history records as the “Starving Time”. 
From some 500 in the fall, only 65 were counted when spring came. 

When all hope of survival had fled, two small vessels, the Patience 
and Delivery, came unexpectedly into port from the Bermudas, where 
they had been built by survivors of a fleet which had been wrecked 
while en route to Virginia. The little craft, carrying food from the 
Islands, reached Jamestown in May, 1610. Aboard it were several per- 
sons who were eventually to have much to do with the permanent 
settlement of Prince George. 

While the two vessels had brought welcome food, the supply was 
not sufficient for more than two or three weeks and it was determined 
to abandon the Colony and return to England. Consequently, all em- 
barked on four vessels and started down the James River. Near the 
mouth of the stream they were met by ships coming from England 
under the command of Lord Delaware. Reluctantly, they turned about 
and retraced their way to Jamestown, arriving June 8, 1610. 

Lord Delaware, like his predecessors, showed more interest in the 
search for precious minerals than he did in colonization. It being too 
late to put in crops, the new Governor started waging war on the In- 
dians and seizing their foods wherever he found it. He dispatched Gates 
to England with urgent pleas for reinforcements and then organized 
an expedition to journey to the Falls in the search of gold and silver. 
Near the mouth of the Appomattox River a vanguard of the expedi- 
tion was lured ashore within sight of the present City Point and fourteen 
Englishmen paid the penalty for their stupidity. Almost immediately, 
the English, in reprisal, virtually wiped out the proud Appomatucks 
tribe, although some few survivors took refuge in upper Prince George. 
The Queen is believed to have been slain. 

Delaware spent the winter on an island in the vicinity of the present 
Richmond. Becoming ill, he returned to Jamestown in the spring. From 
there, he took ship for England and never returned to Virginia, where 
he left no permanent mark. 


CHAPTER II 


FOUNDING OFF G1 iY POUND 


ITH the arrival in Virginia of Sir Thomas Dale on May 10, 1611, 

a change for the better quickly became apparent. At last, a de- 
cision to settle the “upper regions” was reached by a man with the 
determination to succeed. It was the beginning of a new era, indeed. 

Jumping over Prince George temporarily, Sir Thomas gained a firm 
foothold to the west before turning his eyes back to the forest-covered 
region between Jamestown and his new “World’s End” strongpoint, 
which he believed capable of holding its own against any enemy. 
Within three years, he projected a “cittie’ on the south side of the 
Appomattox, a little above the present Hopewell; and, when the first 
legislative body in the New World assembled in 1619, three localities in 
what is now Prince George sent their elected representatives to it. So 
firmly was the Englishman entrenched by this time in the Prince 
George region that even the great Indian massacre of 1622 failed to 
dislodge him although it did prevent the building there of what would 
have been America’s first free school. 

Dale, a stern disciplinarian and veteran of wars in the Low Coun- 
tries, found the Colony in a wretched condition when he landed at 
Jamestown with 300 prospective new settlers, provisions for a year, and 
100 kine for breeding. While he was to be deputy to Sir Thomas Gates, 
newly appointed governor, the latter was delayed on his second voyage 
to Virginia by a shipwreck and Dale lost no time in promulgating a set 
of stringent rules and regulations for Jamestown and the future settle- 
ments. Every man was put to work instantly and Dale’s rule became 
hard and, at times, tyrannical, but he got results for the first time. 

Definitely, the soldierly Dale did not approve of Jamestown either 
from a military or a civilian standpoint. His first objective was to find 
a “strong, healthie and sweete site” on which to plant a new town. 
Sailing up the James River, he surveyed carefully the possibilities. 
What is now City Point after study was eliminated because it was 
impracticable for a small body to defend advantageously. Had he 
occupied only the lower ground, his rear would have been exposed to 
an enemy on the higher level. Not to occupy the lower land would 
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have been suicidal because his water escape route then would have been 
jeopardized. To divide his small force was militarily unsound. 

Continuing his search beyond the mouth of the Appomattox, it was 
not until Dale reached what is now known as Dutch Gap that he found 
what seemed to meet all requirements. There, in August, he started the 
town of Henricopolis with the approval of Governor Gates, who, in the 
meanwhile, had reached Virginia safely and had given Dale 350 men to 
carve out the new settlement in the wilderness. 

After making sure that Henricopolis, which occupied the highest 
point in a 5,000-acre tract now known as Farrar’s Island and was vir- 
tually surrounded by one of the great curls of the James River, was an 
impregnable outpost, Dale turned his attention to those lands over 
which he had jumped. First, a 20-square mile tract between the James 
and Appomattox Rivers was enclosed by a 12-foot palisade, along which 
were built sturdy blockhouses at intervals. Within this enclosure was 
the site of the present Bermuda Hundred, where a church and numer- 
ous houses were built. From that position, Dale turned his eyes back to 
the present Hopewell section, where he projected his “Bermuda Cittie.” 
This was in 1613, but there is no evidence that more than a half dozen 
poorly constructed buildings were erected prior to the 1622 massacre. 

While “Bermuda Cittie” did not amount to much it was an actual 
settlement, founded in 1613, so the modern Hopewell can trace its an- 
cestry back to that date, as it annexed old City Point in 1923. City Point 
was the successor to or the heir of, Bermuda Cittie, Charles City and 
Charles City Point, so there has been a settlement in the area of the 
present City of Hopewell since 1613. 

Dale was without question the most foresighted leader yet to come 
out to the Virginia plantations. While he practiced the utmost cruelty 
toward settlers who disobeyed his stringent rules and regulations, yet, 
he was the originator of free farming in the New World. Under Dale’s 
special plan, which, as yet, was unsanctioned, he provided that planters, 
after performing certain services for three years for the tracts granted 
them, would have the land and their freedom. This plan was open only 
to those who had proved themselves by industry and trustworthiness. 
The others continued to be forced to work on the common land for the 
common store. In 1616, the Virginia Company of London confirmed 
Dale’s action by declaring that the land on both sides of the river would 
be divided into 50-acre tracts and given to members of the compan 
who had contributed money and to settlers who had risked their lives 
by emigrating. 

Dale himself described his project as “a businesse of the greatest 
hope ever begun in our territories.” While the program did not do away 
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entirely with the original communal farm system in vogue in the Col- 
ony, it was the first step toward free enterprise in America. The free 
farmers, however, were still required to work one month a year for 
the common good, although not in the planting and harvesting seasons. 

John Smith, in his history, reports that Dale built his new town 
opposite Bermuda Hundred 1612-1613, stating that common lands were 
laid out on both sides of the Appomattox River as far upstream as 
Puddledock and Old Town Creeks. This land, says Smith, was first 
seated as communal farms and later patented by individuals and the 
region is described as “the plantation upon the Appomattox or the 
upper precincts of the Corporation of Charles City.” 

By whom and when the first tract of land was taken up in the pres- 
ent Prince George is unrecorded, but the pioneer may well have been 
William Caison (Cawson) who was allowed 50 acres in the vicinity of the 
present Hopewell for his services in watching the Indians. ‘This pioneer 
is remembered in the name of one of the city’s streets and it also was 
given to the later day home of Theodoric Bland which was in Caw- 
son’s Field about where the John Randolph Hospital now stands. 

The date of Caison’s actual settlement is not known, but Dale pru- 
dently discouraged any movement outside the Bermuda Hundred 
palisades until after the crops had been harvested, and it is unlikely that 
even the boldest of pioneers would have undertaken to settle elsewhere 
in the face of the approaching winter. 

The first of the dwellings erected were small and crude because 
nowhere in the Colony, even in Jamestown, had the settlers yet learned 
to build houses “convenient for both seasons.” While the early houses 
were described as “well framed,” there were few tools for handling 
heavy materials and it is probable that they were semi-permanent 
shelters constructed mostly of wattles, or slender branches, tied to a 
heavier framing and with the cracks and chinks filled with mud or clay 
to keep out wind or rain. Bark from the nearby trees possibly provided 
the roofing. 

This supposition is supported by the fact that the houses, within a 
space of a few years, were reported as “ruinated”. Weatherboards, 
shingles and slabs were difficult to turn out in quantities by hand, while 
nails to secure them to the framing were few. The making and laying of 
bricks, in spite of the presence of suitable clay, required experience, 
took time and was expensive. While there was suitable clay for bricks, 
the molds had to be brought over from the homeland. Wooden chim- 
neys were most commonly used and often caused fires. 

Naturally the new settlers took up abandoned fields of the Indians 
because these previously cultivated lands were of the greatest value to 
farmers who still lacked sufficient agricultural implements or even ade- 
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quate tools with which to clear off the heavy growth elsewhere. As yet, 
there was not a single plow in the whole Colony. Gunpowder to blow 
up tree stumps could not be spared and the spade, shovel, hoe and mat- 
tock were about all the implements at the command of the workers. 

Separated as they were from the fortified areas across the Appomat- 
tox River, the Prince George pioneers, indeed, were bold. However, it 
is quite possible that Dale who had a well disciplined guard, had some 
sort of residence in the neighborhood, which for convenience he occu- 
pied occasionally. Serving under Dale was John Rolfe, wedded about 
this time to the Indian princess, Pocahontas, and whose descendants 
included some of the most notable later-day Prince George families. 

As yet, there was no church in the vicinity except one at Bermuda 
Hundred served by the Reverend Alexander Whittaker, often called 
“the Apostle of Virginia” and his assistant, William Wickham, who had 
not yet received holy orders. Captain George Yardley, soon to settle 
with his wife in the Prince George section, was the leading military 
leader under Dale. 

While dreaming of a great “Bermuda Cittie,” Dale, despite love for 
the Colony, could not wait longer to see it become a reality, but de- 
cided on a visit to his far-off home, which he had not seen for more 
than five years. With him went the Rolfes and their son Thomas, named 
after Dale, his godfather. Pocahontas did not live to return to her be- 
loved Virginia. Little Thomas Rolfe was ill also at the time of his 
mother’s death and for that reason John Rolfe felt compelled to leave 
him behind with a relative, Sir Lewis Stukley, by whom he was reared 
and educated. Of his small son, whom he never saw again, John Rolfe 
said “he greatly extinguisheth the sorrow of her loss, all must die, but 
tis enough that her child liveth.” He felt it necessary to defend himself 
against expected censure for leaving the child in England. 

When Thomas came back to Virginia in early manhood, he married 
Jane Poythress, daughter of Peter Poythress, whose home was on the 
approximate site of the Hummell-Ross office building in old City Point. 
The newly weds themselves lived at “Kippax” near Cedar Level and 
one daughter married Robert Bolling, through whom Mrs. Edith Boll- 
ing Galt, second wife of President Woodrow Wilson, descended. 

Others than Dale had been casting covetous eyes on the Prince 
George river lands. Among the first to get a permanent grant was none 
other than former Councilor John Martin, who had accompanied Dale’s 
party to England and, on January 29, 1617, received a fantastically 
generous patent on Brandon, which was loaded with special privileges. 
He was to “enjoy his lands in as large and ample manner to all interests 
and purposes as any lord of the manor in England doth hold his lands.” 

The patent included extensive trading, fishing and mining rights and 
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authorized him to build and operate shipyards, iron mills and corn mills. 
It also conferred on him the power to govern all the people of Martin’s 
Brandon with entire freedom “from any command of the colony ex- 
cept it be in aiding and assisting the same against any foreign or do- 
mestic enemy.” He could punish or correct all criminal offenses com- 
mitted by any of his subjects except cases involving capital punishment, 
which were to be referred to authorities at Jamestown. He ruled almost 
without restriction and completely independent of the colonial govern- 
ment. He was able to “deride the whole company” and choose whether 
his people would obey the laws of the company and colony or not. 
Soon, bankrupts, debtors and “others of ill fame” headed for Martin’s 
Brandon, where they were beyond the threat of punishment. 

Martin, who lived until 1627, at the time of his death was the last 
survivor in Virginia of the 105 colonists who had braved the Atlantic 
with Newport on his first voyage. This hardy Briton was the son of 
Richard Martin, goldsmith and master of the mint. He was trained first 
for the bar before abandoning the law in favor of the military profes- 
sion. Under the great Sir Francis Drake, he had commanded the Ben- 
jamin and assisted in the rescue of Raleigh’s first colonists in 1586. 

When Martin took up the Brandon tract, it is likely that Stanley 
Flowerdeu was already seated on what is now known as Flowerdew 
Hundred and which descended on his death, in 1620, to his sister, Tem- 
perance Flowerdeu, the wife of George Yardley, who, just at this time, 
had become a new baronet. His wife, whose great aunt was the cele- 
brated Amy Robart, made famous in Scott’s Kenilworth, was accounted 
the first titled woman in Colonial America. 

The Flowerdeus and Yardley had left England at about the same 
time, in 1610, but on different ships. Both were shipwrecked but, in 
May, 1610, Yardley was reunited with Temperance at Jamestown, where 
they subsequently were married. Yardley, still abroad in 1618, patented 
an additional 1,000 acres, which included Windmill Point, where three 
years later the first known Virginia windmill was built opposite Weya- 
noke Point on the west side of a small creek. Within the bounds of 
Yardley’s patent was the ancient Indian village of Weyanoke. There he 
had a herd of twenty-four blooded cattle. 

Others who came in 1618 included Captain Samuel Maycock, pro- 
prietor of Maycock’s Plantation, a few miles below Coggin’s Point; 
and Samuel Jordan, who built on Jordan’s Point, where he called his 
place Begger’s Bush and lived with his wife, Cecily Jordan, destined a 
few years later to be the central figure in a scandal. The Jordans had 
arrived in Virginia in 1610. 

This year was marked by two other events of note. One was a 
drought, followed by a dreadful storm with hailstones up to 9 inches in 
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circumference, which damaged corn and tobacco crops. The other was 
the division of the colony into four great administrative areas in which 
the subsequent Prince George was part of Charles City Corporation. 
This corporation was on both sides of the James River, with James City 
Corporation on its east and Henrico Corporation on the west. 

Still another development of importance, in 1618, was the ruling 
of the London Company that a headright could be claimed by every 
settler for his own transportation and for those whose transportation he 
paid. He received fifty acres of undeveloped land for each headright. 
This system continued after Virginia became a Royal Colony in 1624 
and until 1705, when the Colonial government began to grant lands in 
return for cash payments. 

Those receiving grants were required to build a house and plant a 
crop within three years and to pay an annual quitrent of one shilling 
for every 50 acres as long as they remained in possession. 

The average cost of transportation at that period was 6 pounds 
sterling. Usually, the person whose transportation was paid by another 
was indentured for a stated period, usually four years. Indentures and 
headrights were transferrable. 

The new plan brought scores of small planters to the upper end of 
the colony, of which the already fading Henricopolis was still the 
western outpost. 


CHAPTER III 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


I'TH a new commission as Governor in his pocket and bearing, 

with due modesty, the honors of a recently bestowed knight- 
hood, Sir George Yardley returned to Virginia on April 19, 1619. While 
his duties required his presence in the capital, yet it is likely that the Gov- 
ernor and his lady took the time to view their Prince George holdings 
and to visit Flowerdew Hundred where the latter’s nephew, Ensign 
Edward Rossingham, was in command. The Governor promptly added 
two of his Prince George neighbors, Captain Nathaniel Powell and 
Master Samuel Maycock, to the Council. Powell was an “old Virginian” 
and was with Captain John Smith on his Chesapeake Bay expedition. 

Yardley found many of the 600 settlers in Virginia disheartened by 
the oppression and futility of the communistic principle under which 
they generally still were living. Many still were little better than serfs, 
working under compulsion for the London Company and with little 
hope of better things to come. They objected to toiling long and hard 
while others less diligent received equal benefits. Taskmasters, overseers 
and harsh punishments were necessary to enforce labor. 

The new Governor, while not essentially a mild man, from his pre- 
vious service as deputy governor, recognized that reforms were neces- 
sary if the Colony could progress. Under the authority given him by a 
new charter he brought with him, Yardley set about to substitute rights 
and privileges for “thou shalt nots.” Administration of justice in a more 
humane fashion than hitherto assured eventual freedom for emigrants 
after they had performed their period of service for their passage. ‘Those 
who paid their own way to Virginia were to be free from the start. 

More important still was Yardley’s decision that the colonists were 
to have a voice in the management of their own affairs. In addition to 
the Governor and his Council, there was to bea properly elected legisla- 
tive body to direct the administration of those matters which the Lon- 
don Company had seen fit to delegate to the colonial government. 

Plans for a Virginia Parliament, to be known as the General As- 
sembly, were drawn up by Yardley and due notice was broadcast. Each 
plantation and incorporated city was instructed to elect two burgesses 
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to represent them in the House of Burgesses. The Governor and Coun- 
cil constituted the upper branch of the Assembly. 

Of the eleven plantations or cities entitled to seats in the House of 
Burgesses, three were within the limits of the present Prince George 
County. These were Charles City, Martin’s Brandon, and Flowerdew 
Hundred. Burgesses elected from these units were Samuel Sharpe and 
Samuel Jordan, Charles City; Thomas Davis and Robert Stacy, Martin’s 
Brandon; and Ensign Rossingham and John Jefferson, Flowerdew 
Hundred. 

The first General Assembly convened on July 30, 1619, in the church 
at Jamestown. With the preliminary ceremonies out of the way, the 
body quickly started to function. After settling one disputed seat, the 
right of Martin’s Brandon to be represented was brought up by Sir 
George himself, who pointed out the extraordinary privileges enjoyed 
by Captain John Martin in his patent and asserted that the Martin’s 
Brandon burgesses should not be permitted to take part in framing laws 
that would not apply to the plantation. 

It was charged on oath that Martin had sent a sloop to trade with the 
Indians for corn and that they “took by force what they could not get 
by barter.” Holding that such acts would imperil the whole colony, 
“our loving friend Captain Martin,” was “requested” to come with all 
convenient speed to Jamestown to explain the matter of the sloop’s 
alleged piracy “thoroughly if he could and, in case he could not, then 
his patent notwithstanding, he must henceforth take leave of the Gov- 
ernor, as other men, and provide security for his peoples’ good behavior 
in the future.” 

The Assembly made it clear that it felt that Captain Martin had 
further abused whatever authority his patent had given him by refusing 
to permit officers of the colony to serve warrants on refugees seeking 
sanctuary at Martin’s Brandon. It was charged that he commanded the 
public officers to depart by threatening otherwise to “lay them neck 
and heels” in the stocks. 

Captain Martin obeyed the summons to Jamestown promptly. On 
the question of assuring the future good behavior of his people when 
they went trading, he was most agreeable. But, he was adamant in re- 
fusing to forego any of the special rights in his patent. He contended 
that these rights were inalienable and the argument became a heated one. 

The doughty captain could not be swayed, declaring “I hold my 
patent for service done, which no new or late comers can meet or chal- 
lenge.” 

Rechine an impasse on the matter, the Assembly voted unanimously 
to refuse admittance to Martin’s representatives and to refer the con- 
troversy to London. 
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Speaker John Pory wrote a “humble demand” to the Company, 
calling attention to the conflict between the patent and the “greate 
charter” and requesting the company to “remove a hindrance which 
might divert from its true course the free and publicque current of 
justice.” 

Martin went in person to England in 1621 to fight for the retention 
of his privileges. He was turned down, but was offered a new patent 
free of special privileges. For two years he fought viciously but, in 
the late winter of 1623, he accepted a new patent, which stripped him 
of special governmental powers, but gave him a clear title to Martin’s 
Brandon. 

In 1624, he came back to the colony and was given a seat on the 
Governor’s Council, but his obstructionist tactics and constant criticism 
brought his suspension. As he got older, he became increasingly dis- 
agreeable. There was little mourning at his death in 1627. 

Captain Martin, in spite of his enemies, was not without good quali- 
ties. As early as 1619 he had a church at Martin’s Brandon with Robert 
Paulette filling the pulpit. Paulette had just come to Virginia and is re- 
puted to have been a physician and surgeon. 

Another progressive move instigated by the first General Assembly 
envisaged the establishment of an educational system. One of the reso- 
lutions adopted by it provided that each plantation maintain a certain 
number of native children who should be prepared by instruction so 
that they would be ready to enter college. The difficulty was that no 
Indian children could be found for the projected schooling. 

Meanwhile, unknown to the colonists, steps towards the establish- 
ment of a free school at Charles City Point had been started in far-off 
Cape Hope, Africa. This school was to be a feeder for the University 
of Henricopolis, which was to be set up near the present Dutch Gap. 
Had it not been for the great massacre of 1622, what is now Prince 
George would have had the distinction of being the site of America’s 
first free public school. The money had been raised, the land donated, 
a master appointed and carpenters sent out from England to erect the 
buildings before the bloody Indian uprising caused abandonment of 
both the college and the school projects. 

The Reverend Patrick Copland was “father” of the nearly-estab- 
_ lished school. While at the Cape as chaplain of the Royal James, he had 
been fired with enthusiasm by the glowing accounts of masters of out- 
ward-bound vessels of the prosperity of Virginia. Mr. Copland was 
interested particularly because at one time he had served in the East 
Indies with Sir Thomas Dale. He gathered from the passengers and 
crew of the Royal James and other ships the sum of approximately 70 
pounds to be expended for some benevolent work in the colony. An 
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individual “not yet willing to be knowne” sent 25 pounds to forward 
the school, and cited that “‘the gentlemen and mariners that lately came 
from the East Indies in two ships called the Hart and the Roe-Bucke” 
had contributed generously. Shortly, 200 pounds was in sight for the 
project. 

Nicholas Farrar, in his will, left an additional 300 pounds to the in- 
stitution “to be paid as soon as ten young savages are placed in it.” In 
the interim, he provided that 24 pounds “be distributed unto three dis- 
creet and godly young men in the colony to bring up three wilde young 
infidels in some good course of life.” 

Later, George Ruggles left a legacy of 100 pounds for the school. 
A communion table and communion set were contributed, along with a 
library valued at 100 marks. 

With such interest displayed by the public in the project, the Lon- 
don Company made the school a grant of 1,000 acres of land at Charles 
City Point. As usher, Dr. Dike, was appointed to head the school and 
land was set apart “as his proper inheritance” and free text books were 
promised. But, after acrimonious negotiations, he declined the post be- 
cause he was not given the title of master. Whereupon, Mr. Copland 
was selected to head the institution he had projected. A carpenter, 
Leonard Hudson, and five apprentices were sent over on the Abigail to 
construct the buildings but, before anything could be done, the Indian 
uprising brought the dream to an end. 

While the school project was in the making, another epochal event 
for the colony took place. It was the arrival at Jamestown of a Dutch 
ship, on board of which were 20 Negroes, who were bought eagerly as 
slaves. This black day in American history was the last of August, 1619. 
John Rolfe records that “there came in a Dutch man-of-war that sold 
us twenty negars.”’ Governor Yardley came in for his share of the new- 
comers and, in that year, several were brought to Flowerdew Hundred. 
An English ship, the Treasure, brought one more the same year and 
another came on the Swam in 1623. In that year, eleven Negroes were 
listed at Flowerdew Hundred. 

The next few years were tranquil and optimism was general. The 
establishment of the plantations in what later became Prince George, 
swelled the population. Each plantation was expected to become vir- 
tually self-sustaining and each had its own tillers of the soil and artisans 
as well as household workers. Most of the proprietors were married and 
other wives and children came to the area as time passed on. 

Tobacco was the principal money crop and the experiments of John 
Rolfe with scientific cultivation and curing of tobacco were being fol- 
lowed. Yardley planted much Indian corn and wheat and advocated the 
fertilization of the soil with marl. 
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The Indians had been quiet for some time and the planters were 
lulled into what eventually proved to be a false security. Although 
the General Assembly had passed a law forbidding the admittance of 
more than five or six Indians to any place well peopled and “lone in- 
habitants” were forbidden to entertain any at all, yet it is recorded by 
John Chamberlain, an administration critic, that the Indians generally 
were being treated by the whites not only with kindness but were “re- 
ceived into their houses, fed at their tables and lodged in their bed- 
chambers.” 

As preparations for the spring planting occupied the attention of 
the planters in 1622, the Indians prepared for what they believed would 
be the all-out annihilation of their white enemy. The blow was to be 
struck simultaneously in every section of the colony. The time set was 
for daybreak on Good Friday, which fell on March 22. Having been 
given a friendly welcome by many settlers, the redskins knew all of the 
details of each outlying plantation and the habits of the occupants, 
even where the gun, axe and boat were kept. So, at the designated hour, 
the savages struck with a minimum of danger to themselves. 

Samuel Jordan, apparently, was one of the few who had not been 
caught unawares. His Begger’s Bush seat held out bravely against the 
red attackers and to it some survivors from other isolated places fled 
to safety. This sturdy gentleman lived only another year. 

Neighbors at Charles City Point were not so fortunate and there 
everything, apparently, was wiped out completely. 

Captain Nathaniel Butler, who visited the devastated area shortly 
after the calamity, wrote a caustic pamphlet labeled, “Dismasking of 
Virginia,” in which he accused the authorities of neglect of precaution- 
ary defensive measures. In his critical report, he says: 


“I found the ancient plantations of Henrico and Charles City wholly 
quitted and left to the spoil of the Indians, who not only burned the houses 
said once to be the best of all others but fell upon the poultry, hogs, cows, 
goats and horses, whereas they killed great numbers to the grief as well as 
the ruin of the old inhabitants who stick not to affirm that these were not 
only the best and healthiest parts of all others but might also by their natural 
strength of situation have been the most easily preserved of all others.” 


Butler also charged that Flowerdew Hundred had not been armed 
properly and that there was only one serviceable gun there. 

An official reply was made to Butler’s charges, in which it was as- 
serted that there were six pieces of ordnance at Flowerdew Hundred 
and two others at Charles City Hundred. To attack the reliability of 
Butler, it was claimed that he had never visited the area and that Charles 
City had never had more than six houses. The soil of Henrico and 
Charles City was reported “barren, worn out and not fit for culture.” 
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Except at isolated spots, such as Begger’s Bush, on Jordan’s Point, 
the future Prince George was ravished. In the lower end of the colony 
there had been a warning, which enabled some to reach safety, but the 
carnage generally was so heavy that it was estimated that two-thirds of 
the white population perished. Men, women and children were killed 
without mercy and their bodies horribly mutilated by the blood-crazed 
foe. Houses were burned, cattle killed or driven away and all growing 
things of value destroyed. 

In what is now Prince George, Yardley’s Plantation had the greatest 
casualty list. There twenty-two perished at the hands of the infuriated 
savages. Among those slain there were Ensign Rossingham and John 
Jefferson, claimed by Thomas Jefferson as a relative. John Woodson, 
who had come to Virginia with Yardley, was still another victim. 

At Powell’s Plantation, there were eleven victims, including Na- 
thaniel Powell, who, in 1619, had been acting governor briefly. Mrs. 
Powell also fell under the savage attack. Powell had come to Virginia 
in 1607. 

Seven died at Martin’s Brandon and four more at Pierce’s Plantation. 
William Bickars (or Bickers) perished with four others at his planta- 
tion on Bicker’s Creek. 

Samuel Maycock and wife were butchered at Maycock’s Plantation, 
a few miles below Coggin’s Point. There, also, Edward Lister, who had 
come to America on the Mayflower and was a signer of the Mayflower 
Compact, was killed. The plantation passed to Sarah Maycock Pace, 
wife of George Pace, of Surry, whose father, Richard Pace, had learned 
of the plot from a friendly Indian named Chanco and had spread the 
alarm to the lower settlements. 

Another who fell at the Indians’ hands was John Jackson (or Juxen), 
a kinsman of the Bishop who subsequently attended Charles I on the 
scaffold and to whom the king is said to have addressed the last mys- 
terious word, “Remember.” 

The educational projects ended with the brutal slaying of George 
Thorpe, who was to have headed the University for which the Charles 
City Point school was to have been the feeder. Another prominent fig- 
ure whose life ended in the massacre was none other than John Rolfe, 
who had been a consistent friend of the redman, especially after his 
marriage to Pocahontas. There is no record of where Rolfe met his fate. 

The Indian raiders had suffered few casualties during their surprise 
attacks. However, retribution awaited them. For awhile the horrible 
slaughter had struck a panic into the hearts of the remaining settlers 
and they seriously contemplated moving to the Eastern Shore, but after 
mature deliberation, this plan was abandoned. The people were with- 
drawn from the defenseless plantations and concentrated in a few well 
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fortified places and, as they recovered from the shock, plans were 
made for retaliation. 

Taking a lesson from their red foe, the English feigned weakness 
while actually gathering strength. Then suddenly they struck after the 
Indians had put in their crops. All through the ravished and nearly 
decimated colony carefully planned assults were made in unison. While 
many of the Indians escaped into the forests, their fields were laid 
waste, their fish weirs destroyed and habitations obliterated. The blows 
were so severe the redskins never recovered fully. Many died of hunger 
in the winter that followed. 

Captain Nathaniel West commanded the English force which struck 
against the Appomatucks and Tanx Weyanokes. He completely broke 
the backbone of the enemy in this area. However, the General Assembly 
passed a law that “every house shall be palisaded against Indians.” 

In appreciation for their survival from the massacre, an annual 
thanksgiving day was decreed. The sad date, March 22, was ordered by 
the House of Burgesses to be solemnized yearly as a holiday in com- 
memoration “of our deliverance from the Indians at the bloodie mas- 
sacre.” ‘This practice was continued and April 19 was similarly set aside 
for observance of the second great massacre of 1644. 

The proclaiming of a day of thanksgiving was not new, a subsequent 
Prince Georgian, Captain John Woodlief, having ordered in 1619 that 
December 6 be “forever” observed in commemoration of the safe ar- 
rival of himself and his household at Berkeley Plantation. Captain Wood- 
lief later moved across the James and took up land next to Samuel Jor- 
dan including what is now “Evergreen.” 


CHAPTER IV 


CHARLES CITY SHIRE 


OR a dozen years following the great massacre, development 
| Kia the colony was retarded because of the possibility of 
a renewed Indian attack in spite of the swift retribution which had been 
inflicted on the savages. Fear kept the bulk of the settlers pinned down 
to the Jamestown vicinity where another treacherous surprise attack 
was less likely to succeed. 

Every dwelling was now required by law to be “palisaded.” This 
consisted of encircling it with a set of stakes planted close together. 
The stakes were sharpened on the top and were firmly bound together 
and driven into the ground leaning outward. 

New settlements on the frontiers were forbidden and many of the 
outlaying settlers were required to give up their holdings and fall back 
to safer locations. However, a few hardy souls refused to surrender 
their foothold in what is now Prince George. With muskets within 
ready reach of their hands, they worked in the fields and sentinels 
watched vigilantly day and night. 

At Begger’s Bush, the doughty Samuel Jordan stood out as a bul- 
wark against another Indian raid. His Jordan’s Point plantation was kept 
in a state of preparedness and, within its palisades, many small planters 
made their rendezvous, venturing out to their fields with their weapons 
during the daylight hours but returning to the secure haven at night. 

Flowerdew Hundred was another Prince George strongpoint. Here, 
too, there were fortifications now strong enough to resist an attack and 
here precautions were taken to make sure that there would be no oppor- 
tunity for treachery as had been the case at the time of the massacre. 
The property was sold in 1624 to Abraham Peirsey, merchant and 
colonial treasurer, and two years later he was reported as having four 
Negro men-servants. In that year, it had twelve dwellings, three store- 
houses, and a mill. . 

Samuel Jordan survived the massacre only one year. His passing was 
the forerunner of one of the colony’s juciest scandals, in which suit for 
breach of promise was brought by a clergyman against a comely widow. 
As was the custom of the period, courtship of the widow started almost 
at once, following the funeral of her spouse. Mrs. Cicily Jordan, in due 
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time, let it be known that she had accepted the hand of William Farrar, 
later owner of Farrar’s Island on which the city of Henricopolis had 
been started. With the announcement of the engagement, the Reverend 
Granville Pooley, a newcomer, who was minister of the plantation 
church at Flowerdew Hundred, stepped forward to forbid the banns on 
the grounds that Cicily already was affianced to him. 

The horrors of the great massacre were almost forgotten as the 
tongues of the gossip wagged from one end of the colony to the other. 
In substantiation of his charge that the widow had jilted him, Pooley 
claimed that he had sent Captain Isaac Madison to see the newly made 
widow on his behalf to arrange a match. Unlike Priscilla, of Puritan 
fame, the widow Jordan did not ask the captain to speak up for himself 
but, reportedly, told him that she “would as soon marry Pooley as any- 
one else but would marry none so soon.” Pooley took this as an accept- 
ance of his suit and, having recovered from his bashfulness, called per- 
sonally on the widow. 

On this visit, the cautious minister took Captain Madison along to 
witness his betrothal. The ministerial suitor, it was testified, suggested a 
“dram” but would not have it unless Cicily prepared and “fetched” it 
by her own fair hand. After drinking a toast, the parson is said to have 
taken the widow’s hand and declared, “I take thee, Cicily, as my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold until death do us part.” Still holding her hand, 
he continued the form of words in the marriage ceremony said usually 
by the bride, but Captain Madison was not certain that she repeated 
them. 

A couple more toasts were proposed and tittering women servants 
testified that the couple kissed after drinking out of a single cup. In 
spite of a solemn promise not to tell of the betrothal, Pooley could not 
resist boasting of his conquest, whereupon the angry lady is reported to 
have said that he would have “fared better if he had talked less” and 
contracted herself to Farrar, who, apparently, was not blamed by the 
jilted swain. 

The Court, over which Governor Wyatt presided, could not decide 
whether there had been a legal and formal contract and asked the Lon- 
don Company for advice from its counsel. During the interminable de- 
lay in getting a decision, Pooley found solace elsewhere and the matter 
ceased to be a sensation. Pooley, however, was required to put up bond 
of 500 pounds sterling “never to have and claim right or title” to 
Cicily’s hand and the court solemnly decreed that it was contrary to the 
ecclesiastical law for a woman to contract herself to several (two) men 
at the same time “whereby much trouble doth grow between parties, 
and the Governor and Council of State much disquieted.” For a third 
offense, the culprit was to undergo corporal punishment, or punishment 
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by a fine. As Mrs. Jordan had not committed a third offense, the new 
decree did not affect her. 

Pooley and Farrar were of entirely different dispositions. The latter 
was a solid, well respected citizen and later became a member of the 
Council. Pooley, on the other hand, seems to have been a cantankerous 
gentleman. A year or so after his action against Mrs. Jordan, he was in- 
volved in a controversy with Captain Thomas Pawlett over the re- 
moval of the parish church. In a heated argument over the question, 
Pooley called Pawlett a liar and Pawlett retorted that the other was a 
“blockheaded parsone.” Pooley brought suit, out of which he collected 
damages and an apology. 

While the breach of promise controversy was at its height, the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized, in 1623, the holding of monthly courts for 
Charles City, which included the present Prince George, and also in 
Elizabeth City. The plantation commanders made up the first of these 
courts, but commissioners succeeded the commanders five years later. 
Courts were held on both sides of the James River in these early days. 

Death, in 1627, removed Sir George Yardley, whose widow, Lady 
Temperance Yardley, received one-third of his estate, including that 
part which still remained in the Prince George section. Soon, she mar- 
ried Captain Francis West, but did not long survive her first husband. 

Many newcomers reached the colony after the massacre and appre- 
hension was subsiding to a great extent. Settlers gradually spread out but 
they continued to stick as close as possible to the rivers and large creeks, 
which were escape routes and virtually the only arteries of travel. A 
decree of 1632 that “highwayes shall be layed out in such places as is 
requisite” was almost meaningless to a people who looked on foot and 
horse paths between plantations as a luxury. 

About this same time, the lawmakers decreed that fields must be 
protected by fences 4% feet high and enclosed at the bottom. The 
owner of livestock breaking through a fence was compelled to pay for 
the damage done. Fences were mostly of the “worm” or rail type be- 
cause this material was plentiful. 

The laws affecting individuals continued to be severe. Whoever 
absented himself from divine service any Sunday without an allowable 
excuse was fined one pound of tobacco; if he absented himself for a 
month, he was fined fifty pounds. Conformity to the canons of the 
Church of England was enjoined and all persons commanded to “yield 
readie obedience to them under paine of censure.” 

Ministers were allowed ten pounds of tobacco and a bushel of corn 
per poll, providing the whole allowance did not exceed 1500 pounds of 
tobacco and 16 barrels of corn. Provision was to be made in every plan- 
tation for a house or a room sequestered for the worship of God and 
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not to be used for any temporal purpose “and a place empaled for the 
buryal of the dead.” No man was allowed to sell his tobacco until pay- 
ments to the minister were satisfied. One man was appointed at each 
plantation to see that the parson’s portion was collected out of the “first 
and finest tobacco.” For failing to set aside the minister’s share the 
penalty was forfeiture of double the amount due. 

Exorbitant prices marked this period. Shoes cost 40 to 60 pounds 
of tobacco, the latter being worth about 66% cents a pound. Settlers 
now wore moccasins or went without. Because it found a ready market 
in Europe, tobacco was the main money crop and, indeed, was used as 
money itself to pay fines, tithes, salaries and governmental expenses. 
Corn was the next largest crop, being of use for man and beast. For the 
protection of crops and livestock, the killing of wolves was rewarded 
with bounties, and wolf hunting became a livelihood for numerous 
young Virginians. 

As the population gained and details of governmental administration 
became irksome, a more stable decentralized system was found desirable. 
Thus, in 1634, another milestone in the colony’s history was reached 
when the hundreds and plantations lost their political status and eight 
shires, or counties, were decreed. The name given the shire which em- 
braced the present Prince George and the numerous cities and counties 
later carved from it was Charles City, so called in honor of the reigning 
monarch. Charles City shire, with a population of 510, started at the 
James City line and was bordered north of the James River by Henrico 
shire and on the south side of the stream it extended indefinitely south- 
west. The administrative seat of Charles City shire was probably where 
City Creek, a few miles above the present Hopewell, emptied into the 
Appomattox River and was given the name Charles City Point. This 
was approximately where Dale had planned his “Bermuda Cittie.” 
Charles City Creek is mentioned as early as 1637 in Colonial records. 
Later, the name was shortened to City Creek. 

The legislative act establishing the shires specified that the shire 
limits would be appointed the same as in England “and in a more special 
way to take care of the warr against Indians.” The sheriffs, sergeants and 
bailiffs were to have the same duties and powers as those in England. 
The Commissioners of the Peace, the early name given justices, were to 
have jurisdiction over cases up to 10 pounds and one of the Council 
was to have notice to attend and to assist in each meeting of the shire 
courts. 

At the head of each shire was a county lieutenant, or commander, 
who was chief of the militia and member of the Colonial Council, which 
made him a judge of the general, or quarter, court. Other shire officers 
were coroners and surveyors. 
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The sheriff executed the orders of the monthly court, collected 
taxes, fines and fees, summoned the people to elections and was ex-officio 
jailer. The constables preserved the peace; the coroner presided at in- 
quests and served in place of the sheriff if necessary, and the surveyor 
laid out the boundaries of the patented public lands so that deeds might 
be obtained. The Commissioners of the Peace nominated the officers, 
tried and disposed of minor law infractions and granted licenses and 
permits of various sorts. 

The officers were commissioned by the governor on nomination by 
the monthly court, except the constables, who were appointed outright, 
and the surveyor, who was nominated by the surveyor-general of the 
colony. The members of the Court were appointed by the governor 
and council. The title of commissioner was dropped under the act of 
1642-43, when the monthly court became the county court. 

The justices of the peace under the new system were to be appointed 
from the “most able, honest and judicious citizens of their respective 
counties.” 

The colonial secretary of state selected the court clerk and, because 
of the importance of the office and the experience required, it frequently 
became hereditary. Soon, too, the filling of vacancies among the justices 
was left to that body and a self-perpetuating system evolved. 

Members of the county or “monthlie court” were required to sub- 
scribe to an oath, which read: 


“You shall doe equall right to the poore and to the rich, after your cun- 
nings, witt and power, and after the lawes and customs of the colony and as 
neer as may be after the lawes of the realm of England and statutes thereof 
made; you shall not be counsell in any case or quarrell hanginge before you; 
you shall hold your courts according to the said commission; you shall not 
lett for guilt or other cause, but well and truly shall doe your office of com- 
missioner, so help you God.” 


Not only was Charles City Point to be the administrative center 
of the shire, but its position near the confluence of the two rivers made 
it the logical port of entry for the entire region. Permission for the 
general settlement of the Appomattox valley was granted this same 
year after a temporary camp for defense against the Indians was set up 
in the vicinity of the falls of the Appomattox, under Captain Henry 
Fleet and Lieut. Francis Poythress. At this time, Petersburg was un- 
settled and Charles City Point eventually dropped out of the records 
except as a boundary location in occasional deeds. 

Building of the fort, small as it was, guaranteed some measure of 
protection to the exposed flank of the frontier and the development of 
an agricultural section of great promise was made possible. The de- 
sirable lands along the rivers did not remain tenantless for long and soon 
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advantageous inland tracts were being taken up by newcomers unable 
to acquire river property. 

Among the earliest of the newcomers was Isaac Chaplin, who, in 
1634, received a grant and settled what became known as Chaplin's 
Choice, which he fortified and further protected by a deep moat. Later 
this property, in the stretch between Shirley and Westover, was pur- 
chased by Anthony Wyatt, member of the House of Burgesses and, in 
1690, it was owned by his son John. 

Still another early grant was that made to Captain Francis Eppes, 
who received, in 1635, a patent on a vast tract of land on both sides of 
the Appomattox River. His home occupied the site of the present day 
Appomattox Manor and the property, after well over three centuries, 
remains in the hands of the same family, being probably the oldest in 
America to be in the possession of the family bearing the name of the 
original grantee. 

Captain Eppes was a well established resident when he received his 
Appomattox Manor patent “for his personal adventure” and for having 
brought three sons and some thirty indentured servants to Virginia. In 
return for the patent Captain Eppes was required to pay to the Crown 
annually one shilling at the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. He was 
a member of the House of Burgesses in 1631 along with Captain Thomas 
Pawlett, Edward Hill and Joseph Johnson. He served in subsequent as- 
semblies and held other civil and military offices. It was not until 1751 
that the central part of the present building was erected, while the east 
wing, now the front of the house, was not added until 1840. 

While Captain Eppes was becoming settled, Merchants Hope was 
patented by a group which included William Barker, mariner; and John 
Sadler and Richard Quiney (Quincy), merchants. Sadler was related 
by marriage to John Harvard, founder of Harvard University, and 
Quincy was a family connection of William Shakespeare. Eight years 
later, this group acquired Martin’s Brandon and its 4550 acres from 
Robert Bargrove, grandson of old Captain John Martin. Quincy’s in- 
terest passed to his son Thomas, who, in turn, bequeathed it to his great- 
nephew, Richard Richardson. 

Another newcomer, in 1636, was Richard Howe. His grant of 1200 
acres adjoined Martin’s Brandon. The following year, George Burcher 
patented 300 acres nearby. 

The tide of emigration was now turning definitely to the westward 
and, in the early records are found many familiar Prince George names, 
such as Cole, Jefferson, Harrison, Jones, Ferguson, Slaughter, Bannister, 
Bolling, Ruffin, Walker, Turnbull, Randolph, Archer, Wilson, Bland, 
Skipwith, Taylor, Wheat, Diggs, Stith, Buchan, Pegram, Gilliam and 
Vaughan. 
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Abraham Wood, who had come to Virginia about 1620 as an in- 
dentured servant, changed the complexion of what was to become 
Prince George County when, in 1638, he patented 400 acres on the 
north side of the Appomattox, followed with an additional 600 acres 
the following year on the south side of the stream. Wood was a trader 
rather than planter and soon had caravans making periodic visits south- 
ward. Two years after a bloody massacre in 1644 and with the 
Indians threatened the entire frontier, he was given command of Fort 
Henry, in the present Petersburg. Two years later, he was put in com- 
mand of the Charles City and Henrico militia and was given the rank of 
major general. He represented old Charles City County in the House of 
Burgesses 1654 to 1656. He was made a member of the Council in 1658 
and served until his death twenty-two years later, in 1680. 

Virginia’s second gory Good Friday found the Indians, April 18, 
1644, striking all exposed posts in the colony. Again they murdered and 
pillaged, with the death toll running between 300 to 500. Once more the 
colonists rallied from the shock and took a frightful revenge under Sir 
William Berkeley, who had come out as governor in 1642, at the age of 
34. They went into the forests, cut down the corn, destroyed villages 
and shot down the Redskins like wild animals. The aged Opechanca- 
nough was captured and jailed at Jamestown. While permitted to go 
outside the stockade to exercise, he was shot in the back by one of the 
guards. 

For two years, the colonists continued their campaign of revenge 
until, in 1646, the Indians agreed not to come below the falls of the James 
and Appomattox and to give up all of Tidewater Virginia between 
the York and James Rivers. To protect the frontier, including the 
growing Prince George area, Abraham Wood agreed to garrison the 
strategically located Fort Henry for a period of three years for the fort 
site and 600 acres of land and certain tax exemptions. It was a good 
bargain on his part because it provided an admirable base for his trading 
operations to the south and west. 

With the rapid development of Charles City shire, there came the 
establishment of new parish lines in what is now Prince George. After 
1643, there was a new parish which was given the name Bristol after 
Britain’s west coast port of Bristol, with which the colonists had close 
commercial relations. Also, that part of the shire on the south side of the 
James River extending from the Upper Chippokes Creek to Flowerdew 
Hundred was designated as Weyenoke Parish and that part between 
Weyanoke Parish and the mouth of the Appomattox River continued 
in Westover Parish. The new Bristol Parish consisted of a vast area on 
both sides of the Appomattox River, which frequently was called Bristol 
River, and extending indefinitely westward. 
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Within the new Weyanoke Parish was an apparent plantation parish 
church, probably the one started shortly after Martin occupied Brandon, 
and a similar church at Flowerdew Hundred. The presence of the 
church at Martin’s Brandon is indicated by an early grant, which re- 
served 200 acres “formerly given as a glebe by Captain John Martin to 
the Parish of Martin’s Brandon.” 

The act of the General Assembly establishing Bristol Parish reads: 


“Be it enacted and confirmed for the conveniency of the inhabitants of 
both sides of the Appomattox River, being farr remote from the Parish 
Church of the said plantation upon Appomattock (that they) be bounded 
into a parish by themselves as followeth: to begin at Carsons Field within the 
mouth of the Appomattox River on the eastward side and at Powell’s Creek 
on the westward side of the river and so to extend up the river to the falls 
on both sides and the said parish to be called by the name of Bristoll.” 


At the forming of the parish, the “mother” church was at Bermuda 
Hundred. The first church on the east side was probably City Church, 
there being strong evidence of a mission in the vicinity of City Creek 
below Broadway Landing. Records of 1700-1726 refer to a cart road as 
“City Church Pathe.” The location of City Church, also, was marked 
on the original plat for the town of Broadway when Thomas Broadway 
laid the land off in 1700. 

Robert Gilliam, who died in 1935, recalled that, as a boy, this church 
was a white frame structure upon the hill above Broadway and which, 
he said, was being used by all denominations. A Confederate military 
map shows a church symbol, but Federal maps do not, and Mr. Gilliam 
said that the building had been torn down by the invaders. John Ran- 
dolph, writing in 1814, spoke of “desolate and ruinous churches frown- 
ing in portentious silence upon our guilty land” and said that, on a visit 
to his birthplace, “I found the parish church crumbling, not more from 
natural decay than from sacrilegious violence.” 

While the new parishes were getting a foothold, England was en- 
gaged in a civil war which started in 1642 and culminated in the down- 
fall of Charles I and his subsequent decapitation in 1649. Virginia 
espoused the Royalist cause and was the last of the colonies to submit to 
Cromwellian rule. However, in 1652, a British fleet sailed up the James 
River with “Roundhead” veterans lining the decks and pointing their 
guns at the planters’ homes. The militia, including that of Charles City, 
rallied at Jamestown, but the Cromwellians offered such generous terms 
that the colonists surrendered without demur. Berkeley, who had be- 
come extremely popular and had captivated the Virginians by his man- 
ners, his hospitality and his energy, was deposed. When he subsequently 
was restored to office in 1660, he had become soured, selfish and 
tyrannical, 
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Prior to the arrival of the Cromwell regime, there had been a great 
influx of Cavaliers, or Royalists, who fled the mother land. Now, hun- 
dreds more Englishmen of the poorer class poured in and new land was 
taken up. Economic conditions, however, were at a low ebb because 
Parliament had adopted a navigation act which required all trading to 
be done with England, thereby eliminating a prosperous trade which 
had been built up with the Dutch. Because of the preponderance of 
tobacco as a crop, conditions in what is now Prince George were de- 
plorable for some years. 

In the group of four Cromwell commissioners sent across to subdue 
the recalcitrant colony was Thomas Stegge, Sr., who had previously 
traded with the Virginians and was well liked. He was lost at sea before 
reaching Virginia but his son, of the same name, later came across and 
took up large tracts in several of the present-day counties, including 
Charles City, Chesterfield and Prince George. He became a great trading 
rival of Abraham Wood and was responsible for bringing to the colony 
the first William Byrd, who succeeded his uncle to all of his vast lands 
and commercial enterprises. 

While the political upheaval was under way, a mill had been started, 
about 1650, on Ward’s Creek near the present Burrowsville. At this time, 
another “old” plantation changed hands. This was Maycock’s, which 
that year was sold by Richard Pace, son of Sarah Maycocks Pace, to 
Thomas Dew. After passing through several hands, it was purchased, in 
1774, by David Meade. 

Another notable event of this same year was an exploration to the 
junction of the Dan and Staunton Rivers by a private party headed by 
Abraham Wood and Edward Bland. The purpose, of course, was to 
open up profitable trading with Indians still entrenched in that vast 
region. 
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CHAPTER V 


MERCHANTS HOPE 


HERE was mounting friction between the two sections of Charles 
City separated by the James River, which was causing a demand 
for a division as early as 1655. 

The unwieldy and defensive situations of such a huge area, doubt- 
less, was the cause of the discontent. Inhabitants of the sprawling terri- 
tory south of the great natural barrier saw no reason why they should 
be compelled to travel a long distance, including the crossing of a 
turbulent stream, to attend church and county court sessions and, also, 
to perform the required periodic militia musters. Inhabitants on the 
north side were irked by the constant possibility that they would be 
sent south to protect the distant frontiers. 

From the south side came a clamor for more convenient courts and 
churches. From the north came a counter demand for a division of the 
county. As usual, there were some calmer heads who were willing for a 
compromise. The result was that two new parishes were constituted 
south of the James and split county court sessions adopted. 

The lower section of Weyanoke Parish was cut off to form the 
Parish of Martin’s Brandon and the portion of Westover Parish south 
of the James was erected into the Parish of Jordans. The new Martin’s 
Brandon Parish extended from Upper Chippokes Creek to Flowerdew 
Hundred and Jordan’s Parish was between Martin’s Brandon and the 
mouth of the Appomattox, beyond which was Bristol Parish extending 
indefinitely to the far west. Jordan’s, in 1688, was reunited with West- 
over by consent of the parishioners, but Martin’s Brandon continued to 
thrive. 

With the creation of the new parishes, the residents of the south side 
were assured parish courts for handling minor matters. To make certain, 
Bristol Parish, which was in two separate counties on both sides of the 
Appomattox River, at this time was given the specific privilege of hold- 
ing parish courts in both sections, with appeals to either the Henrico or 
the Charles City county court. 

As the courts were made up of the twelve parish vestrymen elected 
periodically from the “able and discreet” by the freeholders and house- 
keepers of the parish, the social standing of many more residents was 
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enhanced in their communities, which was a matter of real importance 
at a time when the caste system still was followed. ‘The vestrymen took 
oaths appointed by law and subscribed to conformity to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. Laws “Divine, Morall and 
Martiall” were enforced by the parish churches, which, in effect were 
the parish capitols. 

The Prince George area got its new parishes just a few years before 
the vestry became a closed, self-perpetuating body in 1662. The vestry 
made up the parish budget, apportioned and collected taxes, elected the 
minister, church wardens and clerk, supervised the counting of tobacco, 
“processioned the bounds of every man’s land” and was the sole overseer 
of the poor, particularly in the care of orphans, illegitimate children 
and children neglected by their parents. The care of the destitute chil- 
dren usually was accomplished by binding them out to some respectable 
person, where they earned their keep. The church wardens were re- 
quired to impose fines upon blasphemers, Sabbath breakers and other 
transgressors of human and divine laws. 

The final establishment of Martin’s Brandon as a separate parish was 
brought about by a Charles City court order of June 4, 1655, issued 
under authority of the General Assembly. The order read: 


“', . according to a former order of the assembly that Martin’s Brandon 
Neck vidzt from Ward’s Creek to Chepokes Creeke and the inhabitants 
therein shall henceforth be an absolute pish (parish) of themselves with all 
of the immunities and privileges of a pish without relacon to Weynoke pish 
or any other pish.” 


The legislative act setting up the new Jordan’s Parish specified that 
it was to “begin upon Bristol and so extend downward to Bucker’s 
(Bicker’s) Creek.” 

The first and only church built for Jordan’s Parish is the venerable 
Merchant’s Hope Church, which still stands in solemn dignity by the 
side of a little used country road about six miles east of Hopewell, 
shaded by magnificent pines. 

There is evidence that Merchant’s Hope Church was under con- 
struction as early as 1655 and was completed in 1657, which date is cut 
into one of its massive hand-hewn rafters. It is certain that the parish 
was active in September, 1655, when the Charles City County Court 
ordered: 


“That the estate of Robert Llewellin, merchant, pay Mr. Anthony 
Wyatt for the use of Jordan’s Parish five pounds sterling money for the 
burial of Peter Midleton, late agent of said Llewellin, in the said parish 
church.” 


Early Colonial churches could be used for burials and other services 
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as soon as the foundation was laid. In a will dated July 1, 1675, and 
proved in 1678, Robert Wynne of Georges Plantation, directed his body 
to be buried in Jordan’s Church near his son Robert. In 1665 the church 
was mentioned in still another court order. 

It was the late George Carrington Mason, for many years official 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Southern Virginia of the Episcopal 
Church, who uncovered the evidence that Merchant’s Hope Church is 
the oldest Protestant Church still standing in America. Mr. Mason wrote: 

“I firmly believe Merchant’s Hope is the oldest Colonial church in 
Virginia and the oldest church building of English construction in 
America, having been built in 1657.” 

In his The Colonial Church In Tidewater Virginia, Mr. Mason de- 
scribes the church: 

“Merchant’s Hope Church is constructed of red colonial brick in 
Flemish bond, with glazed headers and measures about sixty feet by 
twenty-five feet, inside the upper walls, which are 224 inches or two 
and a half brick lengths, thick. There are four round-topped windows 
in the north side of the church, three in the south side and two in the 
chancel end, with a smaller window in the west end to furnish light to 
the gallery there. 

“The main entrance doorway in the west end wall has plain circular 
arch trim, without pilasters and the south of chancel doorway is square- 
headed with a simple jack-arch trim. Both arches are of rubbed red 
brick, set off by alternate glazed headers. The roof has an interesting 
‘swag’ or ‘kick-up’ at the eves and the aisle is still paved with the original 
English flagstones. The church has no chimney as no provision was 
made for heating it.” 

Jordan’s Parish lasted only somewhat over thirty years. On April 28, 
1688, by consent of the parishioners, it was reunited with Westover 
Parish and Merchant’s Hope Church became a chapel of ease for West- 
over Parish until 1720, when it became the upper chapel for Martin’s 
Brandon upon the enlargement of that parish. 

With the decline of the Church of England after the Revolution, 
Merchant’s Hope Church was abandoned for some years. However, it 
was put back into service early in the Nineteenth Century, only to be 
desecrated during the Civil War, when it was used by Union troops 
as a picket station and horses were stabled in the church building. It 
was stripped of its woodwork at that time, and the present interior dates 
from around 1870 when it was put back into use again. 

Martin’s Brandon also had a church building about the time Mer- 
chant’s Hope was built, but it must have been in poor condition because 
two substantial bequests for its repair were made. John Sadler, one of the 
owners of the plantation, in a will dated December 11, 1658, left 20 
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pounds to Master Charles Sparrowe “and one of the chieftest of the 
parishioners” of the parish of Martin’s Brandon to repair the church and 
parsonage. John Westhope, also, left a large sum of money and tobacco 
for the same purpose. 

Westhope, who was Sadler’s son-in-law, in a will proved June 12, 
1658, bequeathed 2,000 pounds of tobacco toward repairs or for a new 
building provided the latter “shall be built upon the same ground or 
place the said church now stands on.” Westhope, also, left his great 
Bible, a book of sermons and 1,000 pounds of tobacco to buy a com- 
munion cup. 

The last known Martin’s Brandon church stood in the present vil- 
lage of Burrowsville, about three-eights of a mile east of Ward’s Creek 
on the south side of Route 10, nearly opposite the existing Brandon 
Episcopal Church. A field still called Church Pasture, about 100 yards 
southeast of the road leading into Brandon Plantation and less than one- 
fourth mile southeast of a small branch of Upper Chippokes Creek is 
believed by many students of Colonial history to have been the site of 
the original church. 

To meet the complaint about the inconvenience of the county court 
on the north side of the James River, the June, 1655, session of the court 
at Westover adopted the expedient of authorizing the holding of alter- 
nate sessions at Westover and Flowerdew Hundred, “which are con- 
ceived to be the most convenient.” Not only did this arrangement help 
litigants, but it brought about a new alignment of the defensive system. 

Along with the court at Flowerdew Hundred, it was decreed that 
“marketts shall be kept at Westover and Martin’s Brandon,” which was 
an official recognition of the importance of the area on the south side of 
the James. | 

The new arrangement was not acceptable to all. The holding of 
separate county courts was unprecedented and had not received legisla- 
tive approval yet, but Colonel Abraham Wood and Anthony Wyatt 
presented persuasive petitions to the General Assembly, which con- 
vinced that body that the court rightly should be on the south side of 
the James River. Immediately, there were protests from the other side 
of the stream where clamor mounted again for a division of the county. 
As this demand rumbled in the legislative halls, some wise burgesses sug- 
gested a compromise, which was adopted on March 30, 1657-58. Permis- 
sion to hold the separate courts was granted, but the act specifically 
squelched the talk of dividing the county. The act says, in part: 


“Upon returne of the petition of the inhabitants of the north side of the 
river in Charles Cittie County from the committee to the house—it is ordered 
That the county of Charles City shall not be divided but that it remain one 
entire county and for the ease of the people that there shall be 2 courts kept, 
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one on the South side where it is, and the other on the North side by turnes. 

The Com’rs of both sides to assist at both courts indifferently; and each side 
. . e . is 99 

of the river to bear the charge of building their own court house and prison. 


Freed from the necessity of crossing the James for their musters and 
drills, the militia on the south side now could concentrate on the defense 
of its own frontier. Officers of the militia, which had Colonel Wood at 
its head, were summoned to meet at Merchants Hope on July 24, 1657, 
when a new protective system was drafted. It provided not only for the 
routine duties of the militia, but it called for each company of the regi- 
ment to maintain ten men who were to be victualed and armed to answer 
immediately any special summons to duty. Each man was to be provided 
with one pound of powder and four pounds of shot on each expedition. 
The commanding officers of the companies were Colonel Wood, with 
Captain Peter Jones as his alternate, Captain Henry Pory, Major Wil- 
liam Harris, and Captain Richard Tye. 

Under the new legislation which authorized the splitting of Charles 
City into two distinct county court jurisdictions, Flowerdew Hundred 
was ignored and the new court sessions for that part of the county south 
of the James were first held at Merchant’s Hope. On February 16, 1658, 
the justices present were: Captain Henry Pory, Thomas Drewe, 
Anthony Wyatt, Warham Horsman, Captain Robert Wynne and Cap- 
tain Richard Tye. John Eppes, Francis Eppes, and Charles Sparrow 
were justices presiding at Merchant’s Hope later in the year. 

While it was a general practice to use the churches, which were 
public buildings, for court sessions, the future Prince George, appar- 
ently, had its own court house and jail as early as 1658. In August of that 
year, Captain Richard Tye was the donor of one-half acre at Merchant’s 
Hope, on which a court house and jail were erected. In the fragmentary 
Charles City court records is found the following: 


“Whereas Captain Richard Tye att a co’rt holden in August last at West- 
over did freely give to the use of this Com halfe an acre of land at Merchts 
hope for ever (according to his title and tenure) inhereon to build and con- 
tinue a co’rt house and prison for the Com use, as by testimony of divers 
gent of the Comicon doth appe’, upon wch land the Co’rt having gratefully 
accepted the sd offer and guift, hath caused to be erected two houses for the 
uese afresd; This co’rt doth therefore continue and estabash the sd Donacon 
to be and continue to this Com use as aforesd.” 


About the same time, Robert Rowse was given an exclusive license 
to keep a public inn or ordinary at any of the court houses of the 
county. Ihe Rowse permit reads as follows: 


“The co’rt doth hereby tolerate, Lycence, permitt, and allow Robert 
Rowse onely to keepe a public inne or ordinary in any of the Co’rt houses 
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of this Com and to sell drink of any sort, And od’r that he enter into bond 
to keepe good ordr’ and to sell according to the rules to be hereafter sett 
downe according to law.” 


One of the actions of the Merchant’s Hope court in September, 1659, 
was to fine three of its members 300 pounds of tobacco each for being 
absent. Those penalized were Thomas Stegge, Captain Robert Wynne 
and John Holmwood. 

Although the court house and jail had been built at Merchant’s Hope 
only in 1658, for some unexplained reason courts were being held at 
Flowerdew Hundred within a short time. There are records of sessions 
there on January 17, 1660, and August 5, 1661, and still another court at 
Flowerdew Hundred on October 13, 1662. 

Colonel Thomas Drewe, Anthony Wyatt and Captain Robert 
Wynne were instructed to dispose and sell the public houses at Mer- 
chant’s Hope “and the land appertaning” and to use the proceeds “for 
the good and benefitt of the people of the Southside of the Com who 
were particularly charged with the building of them.” 

Law enforcement, especially when property rights were involved, 
was extremely strict. The pillory and whipping post were used for 
petty offenders and a ducking stool was available for use with obstreper- 
ous women. For hog stealing, the penalty was to stand in the pillory 
for two hours with ears fastened to the beam by nails and then cut loose 
with a knife, the resulting mutilation being a sort of “beware” notice in 
the future. Branding in the hand for theft, also, was a common punish- 
ment. Death was the penalty for the serious crime of horse stealing. 

That the old English custom of clipping the ears of persons con- 
victed of certain crimes was still in vogue in the Prince George area 
is evidenced by an affidavit filed in court in 1665 to certify that the 
mutilated ear of one William Worsuham, of Jordan’s, was the result 
of a boyhood accident. The affidavit was made by George Worsuham, 
father of the unfortunate youth, and was corroborated by Sheriff 
Anthony Wyatt and Colonel Edward Hill. The court record reads: 


“I, George Worsuham, do hereby testify and depose in Co’rt that Wm 
the sonne of Wm Worsuham of Jordans in this county in his childhood had 
the accident of a fall whereby happened a small cutt in his eare wch (least 
time should convert to a calummy) was Desired to be testified to vindicate 
him from any thought of the said cutt being infamous.” 


Ear cropping was not confined to persons, but was used to mark 
cattle and hogs as well. The same court that “vindicated” young Wor- 
suham also caused to be registered the brand to be used by Nicholas 
Poole for his livestock. The Poole brand consisted of a “slitt in the right 
eare and the piece next the head taken off and in the left eare two halfe 
moons.” 
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The ear slitting was not always invoked, but a lesser penalty pro- 
vided. In 1662, George Spencer was ordered merely to stand in the 
pillory for using violent words against Sheriff Wyatt during a dispute 
over taxes the official sought to collect. The next year the court ordered 
that a culprit “be whipt by the constable neare the church at the public 
meeting of the congregation with 20 lashes on successive Sundays at 
Westover, Jordans, Martins (Brandon) and Weyanoke.” 

The ducking treatment was ordered in 1664 for the wives of George 
Spencer and David Goodale “for their scurrilous brawles and mutual 
objurga’cons.” They were to be immersed three times when the stream 
was at full tide. 

Mesdames Spencer and Goodale were luckier than the wife of 
Thomas Hux, who was sentenced at the same court session to be pun- 
ished by twenty lashes on the bare back “for severall uncivil carriages.” 
Less painful, but probably more humiliating, was the order of the court 
that Ann, wife of Francis Redford, charged by Ed and Mary Fitz- 
gerald, her parents, with “uttering approbrious words and language” 
acknowledge “on bended knees the said offense against her mother and 
begge forgiveness for the same.” Also, Redford was ordered to pay all 
court costs. 

While the Established Church was still the official one, there were 
“dissenters” appearing in what is now Prince George at this time. 

Members of the Quaker sect were before the court in February, 
1664, for holding a religious service at the home of Howell Edmonds, 
who was fined 5,000 pounds of tobacco for the offense. Edmonds and 
Benjamin Travers and Ed. Freeze each were fined 1,000 pounds of to- 
bacco “for their irreverent and indecent comeing and appearing in his 
Ma’ties Co’rt without the common respect of putting off their hats.” 
For repeating the offense, the unlucky Edmonds was assessed another 
1,000 pounds. At another term of the court, the sheriff was reimbursed 
for his expenses in removing the Quakers from the county. 

William House, another dissenting minister, openly confessed that 
he had married Reynard Enderson and Elizabeth Skeffin without a 
license or legal publication of the banns. He was fined 10,000 pounds of 
tobacco. 

Criminal matters did not occupy the full time of the court by any 
means. Many matters of a social nature were calling for attention, par- 
ticularly in the care of the orphans and the aged. The orphans were 
bound out usually until reaching maturity, but with girls until they 
reached the marriageable age. A court order, in 1657, apparently, recog- 
nized the tender age of fifteen as the marriageable age. Another old 
order reads: 
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“The co’r hath bound Mary, the orphane of John Minter, dec’d, unto 
Ralph Poole to serve him until she shall be 16 years of age and ordered that 
the sd Poole do give good caution to educate and maintaine her dureing that 
time and deliver her estate with cloathing and other necessaries according 
to law at expiracon of the sd time.” 


In the minutes of the court in 1655 was the laconic entry: 


“John Stokes for reason of his great age is exempt from future personall 
services and taxes except parish dues.” 


The profession of midwife was recognized at this period. Jone 
Thomas and Jone Banister were among the official midwives and John 
Jacob was listed as a ““Chirugeon”, or Surgeon. Richard Jones who had 
patented gs5o0 acres from the river to Merchants Hope was listed as a 
clerk, but probably was a minister. 

Indians and wild animals were still to be found in the area. In 1651, 
Appomatuck Indians were paid 700 pounds of tobacco for killing eight 
wolves. Howell Pryse and Robert Nicholson were paid 200 pounds each 
for killing two wolves, indicating a racial discrimination even in that 
early day. 

Employment of Indians, probably as guides in trading with distant 
tribes, was practiced with permission of the court. In 1657, Thomas 
Stegge, John Holmwood and John Draycon were each granted such a 
permit. About this time, the reward for killing a “wolfe” was reduced 
to 100 pounds. 

Dress of the area’s inhabitants must have been very informal. A 
British sea captain who came up the James river to City Point was horri- 
fied “at the barbarians who swarmed over his vessel unshaven and clad 
only in canvas drawers,” but was relieved to find them to be friendly 
traders instead of pirates. 

Transportation by water and land was now attracting attention. In 
1662, a foot ferry was authorized to be kept by Robert Rowse to ply 
from Westover to Merchant’s Hope and Maycocks, as was, also, a horse 
ferry “as soon as a boat can be procured and provided by the guifts of 
such gentlemen as may be pleased to subscribe.” Rowse was to receive 
2,000 pounds of tobacco a year for services and there are other court 
records mentioning “Rouse’s” ferry. 

While the need for highways did not greatly affect the Prince 
George planters, most of them still relied upon the rivers and creeks for 
access to the outside world. The General Assembly had taken cogni- 
zance of the changing times and directed that highways be cleared to 
forty feet and bridle paths laid out. In 1662, the Charles City county 
court implemented the order by naming surveyors to lay out roads and 
directing them to hire laborers to improve them. For this initial high- 
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way project, 25,000 pounds of tobacco were appropriated. The court 
order, dated October 13, 1662, read: 


“It is ordered that Mr. Anthony Wyatt and Captain Robert Wynne, for 
the Southside, and Mr. John Holmwood and Captain Edward Hill for the 
Northside of the Com bee survey’ors for the Highways and that they imploy 
and improve the labor of 10 men for each side for fifty dayes and see the said 
wayes fitted and prepared according to the act of the Assembly for paymt 
of w’ch workmen there is 25,000 pounds of tobb’ razed whereof the sherr 
is appointed to deliv’r half to the sd Mr Holmwood and Captain Hill for 
the paymt of their workmen and reserve the other halfe to himself (Wyatt) 
and Capt Wynne to pay the workmen imployed on the Southside.” 


A socialistic scheme, which soon was causing great dissension, was 
devised through the passage of an act providing for the erection of tan 
houses and plants “for better converting wool, flax and hemp into cloth 
and for instructing poor children in the knowledge of spinning, weaving 
and other useful occupations.” The tax paying residents objected 
strenuously to having great quantities of tobacco raised for building 
houses of handicraft and manufacturing. 

“Yet, nothing has been accomplished save the enriching of the con- 
tractors, who have been rewarded for thus defrauding us since the plants 
were not completed or put in operation,” said the complaint, which 
added that “the 11,000 pounds of tobacco assessed on this county to 
erect a tan house have been embezzled and the taxpayers utterly de- 
frauded.” 

Other tribulations incidental to plantation life, also, were numerous. 
Storms destroyed crops; Negroes got sick and died; livestock escaped 
and ravaged cultivated fields. Many of the overseers were either dis- 
honest or incompetent and servants reported “up to devilment.” Run- 
aways were finding sympathetic hideouts in the southwest of the colony 
and in the Carolinas. 

Tales of the storms are almost unbelievable. There was an unprece- 
dented “hurry cane” in 1667 when the tempest brought hailstones re- 
ported as big as turkey eggs. Fruit trees were stripped and even cattle 
were killed by the pellets. Then, after forty days of rain, a brief lull 
was followed by another deluge, which sent streams out of their banks 
and overflowed the lowlands. Before the calamitous period ended, a 
total of 50,000 cattle is reported to have perished in the colony. Only 
five years later, an epidemic swept away half the kine and, in 1685, there 
- was a freshet which rivaled the high water of 1667. 

It was during this era of storms, that Kippax, off old City Point 
Road west of Route 36, was being projected. The building was erected 
between 1670 and 1675 by Robert Bolling, who had come to Virginia 
in 1660 at the age of 14 and in 1675 married Jane Rolfe, daughter of 


Merchants Hope Church (1657) oldest Protestant Church in America still standing and 


being used as a house of worship. (Photo by W. Gordon Hill, courtesy the Virginia 
State Library.) 


Interior of Merchants Hope Church today, after its reconstruction from the ravage of 
the Civil War, about 1870. (Photo by Wirt A. Christian, Jr., courtesy the Virginia State 
Library.) 
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Appomattox Manor as it looks today. Owned by Mrs. Elise Eppes Cutchin. (Photo by 
Phil Flournoy, courtesy the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce.) 
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Brandon, the magnificent estate on the James River, now owned by Mrs, Robert W. 
Daniel. (Photo by Phil Flournoy, courtesy the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. ) 
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Thomas Rolfe and Jane Poythress, and therefore a grand-daughter of 
Pocahontas. Kippax, a two-story frame structure with a hipped roof, 
dormers and four massive windows, later passed to Theodoric Bland 
and was used by Federal troops during the Civil War. 


CHAPTER VI 


BACON’S REBELLION 


MERICA’S first armed revolt against the British government had 
A its inception in the now Prince George just 100 years before the 
thirteen colonies declared their independence. 

Known as “Bacon’s Rebellion”, the 1676 episode, which cost hun- 
dreds of lives and did much to retard the growth of the colony, 
found the actions of the colonists against the government justified 
by John Berry and Francis Moryson, commissioners appointed later 
by King Charles II to make an official inquiry. The commissioners 
reported that bands of Indians coming down from the north had killed 
many settlers and destroyed much property without promised protec- 
tion being given the frontiers. 

Sir William Berkeley, who had been reappointed Governor in 
1668, after the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne, was blamed 
for much of the trouble. He was accused by the colonists of grant- 
ing monopolies and special trading privileges to his favorites, among 
whom were Colonel Abraham Wood and Thomas Stegge, Jr., both 
residents of what was soon to become Prince George, and William 
Byrd, a large land owner in this area. The Governor, whose once 
pleasing personality had won the hearts of the settlers, had completely 
changed and he seemed bent on amassing riches at the expense of his 
people, who now claimed that he was trying to check popular govern- 
ment and was refusing constantly to protect outlying areas because 
his cronies feared injury to their profitable trade with the Indians. 

The Governor, indeed, had encouraged Colonel Wood in sending 
exploring expeditions to the south and west ostensibly to learn what 
was beyond the far-off horizon, but, as many asserted, to open up new 
fields for the profitable trade in which Berkeley was believed to have 
a financial stake. 


John Lederer had started on May 20, 1671, from Fort Henry and, | 


on his journey, crossed the headquarters of the Roanoke River and re- 


turned by way of the Occaneechee Trail to Fort Henry on July 18. | 


Two years later, again with the approval of Governor Berkeley, Colonel 
Wood sent out a small party under Thomas Batte and Robert Fallam, 
and the first recorded passage of the white man across the Appalachian 
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Mountains was made. The party discovered the New River, whose 
waters eventually reach the far-off Mississippi River. 

In 1673, another expedition financed by Colonel Wood and led 
by James Needham, made an ineffectual effort to open trade with the 
Cherokees to the south but, the following year, a similar party pene- 
trated into Tennessee and reached a branch of the Ohio River. 

Meanwhile, the Indian marauders were getting bolder and, in March, 
1675, Open war against them seemed in prospect. The garrisoning of 
eight frontier forts was decided upon by the Colonial government and 
500 men were ordered to take the field against the redskins, but were 
dilatory in taking decisive action. The superstitious settlers at this 
time were alarmed gravely because a large comet was seen nightly for a 
week “like a giant horse’s tail across the sky.” Flights of pigeons, whose 
weight broke off tree limbs, were reported and swarms of flies an inch 
long rising out of spigot holes in the earth plagued the farmers for a 
month and added to the discontent. 

Although authorization for measures against the Indians again re- 
ceived assembly approval, Berkeley still lagged in taking aggressive 
steps and, because of his failure to bring adequate protection to the 
frontier, the mounting wave of resentment swelled and a commission 
for one of the frontier leaders was demanded, but got no results except 
promises. 

At this point, outraged dwellers in the vicinity of Merchant’s Hope 
church, along with other residents of the area, began to beat up drums 
for volunteers to go out independently against the Indians “and soe,” 
according to a contemporary account, “continued Sundry dayes draw- 
ing into Armes.” The officials of Charles City and Henrico counties 
made no attempt to prevent “soe dangerous a beginning & going on,” 
even after an encampment was set up on Jordan’s Point. 

The men from the south side of the James still lacked a forceful 
leader and two of their number, John Lanier and John Woodlief, 
were sent to the Governor, humbly craving a commission for any 
commander they chose to lead them in defense of their “lives and es- 
tates, which without speedy prevention lie liable to the injury of such 
insulting enemies.” The petitioners assured Berkeley that they had 
no desire to “make any disturbance or put the country to any charge,” 
but the Governor, calling them “fools and loggerheads,” bluntly re- 
fused their request and forbade a repetition of it “under great penalty.” 

On the return of Lanier and Woodlief to Jordan’s Point, Nathaniel 
Bacon, Henry Isham, William Crews and William Byrd visited the en- 
campment to talk with the men there. Bacon, a 28-year-old newcomer, 
had been a law student at Gray’s Inn before emigrating to Virginia, 
where he set up his home at Curle’s Neck. The hot-headed young 
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planter, on hearing of the reception given the two envoys by Berkeley, 
declared: 

“If the redskins meddle with me, damn my blood, I'll harry them, 
commission or no commission.” 

While he was being urged to assume command of the volunteers, 
Bacon received news that one of his favorite overseers and another 
servant on a frontier plantation, had become a victim of the Indians. 
He needed no further persuasion and all of the men signed a solemn 
oath to stick together. 

Bacon enrolled the names of the volunteers circular-wise in order 
that the ring leaders might not be found out. He next went to New Kent 
and enrolled still others. Berkeley promptly proclaimed Bacon and his 
followers “rebels and mutineers” and, mustering 300 men, started out 
to break up the Prince George rendezvous. 

Berkeley, however, was too late. Early in May, Bacon, at the head 
of 211 volunteers, had struck off south, seeking the foe on his own 
lands. Bacon’s men made amazing marches and fought several desperate 
but successful battles. At the Roanoke River, near the present site of 
Clarksville, in a battle lasting two days, he destroyed a principal Indian 
village on Long Island, which was such a devastating blow that South- 
side Virginia was forever put beyond danger from Indians. He deliv- 
ered another blow on the Appomattox near the site of Petersburg and 
still another on the North Anna. 

Bacon became the idol of Virginians and even the women rushed to 
him with proffers of armed aid. Berkeley reluctantly issued a writ for a 
new Assembly, to which Bacon was elected a member. On arriving at 
Jamestown, Bacon was seized, but the people were so hostile that Berke- 
ley ordered his release. 

When Bacon sought to take his Assembly seat, Thomas Blayton, of 
Charles City, arose and explained that the Governor alone, as vice-regent 
of the King, had a right to issue commissions to Burgesses. The Bur- 
gesses advised the Governor to recognize Bacon’s election and he re- 
luctantly did so. In the Assembly, in June, many liberal measures, known 
as Bacon’s laws, were passed. 

The differences between Berkeley and Bacon continued, with the 
Governor twice driven from Jamestown. On the second occasion, the 
capital city was burned by Bacon’s followers. In a continuation of his 
campaign against the executive, Bacon became ill with fever and his 
brilliant career ended with his death in the field on October 1, 1676. No 
trace of his burial place was left. 

Berkeley now showed a high degree of savagery against Bacon’s 
companions, many of whom were put to death, but three area leaders, 
Crews, Isham and Byrd, were spared. So was Lanier, one of the original 
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envoys from the Jordan’s Point encampment. In 1683, he received a 
grant of land in Prince George and lived until 1717. 

Although Indians to the south and southwest had been cowed 
thoroughly by the fighting prowess of the white men, those to the 
north were not yet eliminated. In 1677, there was another heavy raid 
made on the frontier and, in one desperate encounter with the invaders, 
Colonel Francis Eppes and Major William Harris were killed, the lat- 
ter receiving an arrow through his throat. 

Surprisingly, however, settlement of the area went steadily on al- 
though it was to be many years before the ill will engendered by the 
rebellion’s bloody aftermath was eradicated from memory. Jamestown 
was rebuilt, but never regained its previous size and, when it burned 
again in 1699, it was abandoned and the capital moved to Middle Plan- 
tation, now Williamsburg. 

In spite of the stirring days, a big grist mill had been built about 
this time on Powell’s Creek, near the junction of the present Routes 10 
and 106. Around this activity, a small settlement grew and it was the 
inception of the present Garysville. This mill was sold in 1721 by John 
Hardyman to Peter Poythress. In subsequent periods, it was known as 
Bland’s Mill or Cocke’s Mill. It was at this time, in1677, that John Bland 
purchased Jordan’s Point. The original Bland cemetery is near the pres- 
ent airport entrance. 

After a treaty with the Indians in 1677, lands along the Blackwater 
River were opened for settlement. Large entries were made on the 
south side of the river and, in 1690, an order of Council suspended 
further surveys, but the question of taking up lands along the Black- 
water was an issue for the next twenty years. 

There came to the Charles City-Prince George section at this time 
the Reverend John Banister, a distinguished European botanist, who, in 
1678, held services in churches on both sides of the James River. Fresh 
from England, the newcomer was welcomed with Open arms and soon 
he was filled with enthusiasm for his adopted home. Soon he started 
making collections and drawing pictures of what he found with the 
idea of preparing a natural history of the Colony, but his London friends 
failed to raise the money needed to carry out this ambitious project. 
However, Banister did send a catalogue of Virginia plants to London 
in 1680 with descriptions and drawings, which was included in Ray’s 
History of Plants. 

An outstanding man of letters, the cleric-botanist was nominated by 
the Council, in 1691, as one of the original trustees of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, but he was not destined to have much to do with the 
young project because he died the following year from a fall received 
in a search for botanical specimens near Roanoke Rapids. 
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John Banister, son of the naturalist, later was collector for the Upper 
James River district and a vestryman in Bristol Parish. He accompanied 
the Byrd party on its journey to the “Land of Eden” in 1733 and, in 
1740, was amember of the Prince George County Court. 

William Byrd, the first, during the unsettled period, continued to 
follow in the footsteps of his uncle and benefactor, Thomas Stegge, 
Jr., and resumed trading extensively with the Indians as soon as peace 
was patched up. His home continued in the vicinity of Richmond, but 
he had extensive holdings in the future Prince George, including a 
trading post on the Appomattox River near City Point, which he had in- 
herited from Stegge. He was Colonel Wood’s principal rival in trading 
with the southern Indians. 

Some of the caravans they sent out were made up of fifteen men and 
one hundred pack-horses, carrying guns, powder, hatchets, blankets, 
duffles, cotton goods, window glass, implements, trinkets and other arti- 
cles to barter with the Indians, settlers and trappers in North Carolina 
and as far southwest as 400 miles. Wood, of course, had been established 
before Stegge, and then Byrd, had launched their trading careers. In 
fact, Wood, as early as 1650, had headed in person a trading party to the 
vicinity of Danville, with Pyancha, “a Appomattic war captaine”’ as his 
guide. 

Still, the future Prince George region could not be called a typical 
frontier. There had been active agricultural settlements along the Ap- 
pomattox and James Rivers from before the great massacre of 1622 and 
the capitalistic fur trade was another early economic base for develop- 
ment of the section. Men might sail from their own landings to a waiting 
ship bound for Europe and could go by water within a mile of Williams- 
burg. 

The life of the large landowners was much like that of the English 
gentry although, as yet, few substantial dwellings had been built. While 
it was a busy life, it was lonely, too, and the wayfarer was welcome be- 
cause of the tidbits of news that he could relate. The region was a hunt- 
ing paradise. Already, the planters were beginning to show their love for 
horses. John Hardyman was one of these and his horse named Watt, in 
1697, raced Thomas Jefferson’s Bony. 

Although ships could come direct from Europe to the estates along 
the James, the majority still depended on their own craftsmen for the 
furniture and furnishings of their dwellings, making many of these now 
prized articles out of native woods. Before long, however, the importa- 
tion of furniture became more general, but the small landholders who 
could not afford slaves or even hired help hewed wood, plowed, sowed, 
reaped and did their own milking if their meagre resources included a 
cow. 
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Under the “Act of Cohabitation,” passed by Parliament in 1680, 
the establishment of a town or port on Flowerdew Hundred Creek 
was authorized but, the following year, Charles II vetoed the act “for 
cohabitation .. . trade and commerce” because the planters had objected 
vehemently to a provision that they must ship their tobacco only from 
the towns and only at stipulated times. 

The year 1685 was made memorable to the citizenry by another 
great freshet in the rivers and creeks in the Prince George area. It was 
this year that Theodoric Bland, one of the section’s most substantial 
residents, sold to William Byrd the Westover estate on the north side 
of the James. 

It was not until 1690, however, that Byrd decided to make West- 
over his home and it was many years later that the present mansion 
was built. Until his death, the first William Byrd was a leading figure in 
the upper end of the colony and his son of the same name, who was 
born in 1682, followed in his footsteps. 

Following the freshet, there was a period of plenty, but the bumper 
crops of tobacco had the effect of driving down the price. The gov- 
ernment not only refused to authorize the cessation of planting, but ag- 
gravated the price situation by increasing the customs rate. The out- 
raged colonists, thereupon, in 1692, took matters into their own hands 
and masked bands rode at night destroying young plants in the fields. A 
few of the night riders were captured and duly hanged for their un- 
orthodox crop control plan. 

Nicholas Wyatt, who had been a militia captain in 1677, was given 
a new patent in 1686 to Chaplin’s plantation which had been purchased 
many years previously by his father Anthony Wyatt, but the title to 
which had been lost. Anthony Wyatt had been a burgess at various 
times between 1645 and. 1653. He had left another tract called Bur- 
leigh which Nicholas Wyatt in 1689 conveyed to Edward Hill. 

At this time an imaginary line from the Blackwater Swamp and the 
falls of the Appomattox River and the Monacan’s tribal site on the 
James River was made the official boundary between the English set- 
tlements and the Indians. Definite understanding between the two 
races had been reached and there was little or no violation of the agree- 
ment. 

Two matters of interest to Bristol parish were noted at this time. 
One was the arrival in 1693 of the Rev. George Robertson to take 
over the growing Bristol Parish. The new rector had been a chaplain in 
the British navy and was to serve the parish until his death in 1739. The 
parish had just built its second church which was known generally as 
the Ferry Chapel and it stood near Bollings Point. The chapel was of 
frame. The windows had to be taken out and replaced for services 
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until 1724 when sliding sash were provided. The “Mother” Church 
was still at Bermuda Hundred. 

As the first century drew to a close, the present Prince George 
area had a new estate, where future history was written. This was Bel- 
field, whose original dwelling sat on a hill overlooking Appomattox 
River, near the present Federal Reformatory, where it burned during 
the Civil War. Belfield was the home of Archibald Robertson, who 
came from Scotland, and it was the birthplace of William Robertson 
(1750-1829), a member of the Virginia Executive Council and husband 
of Elizabeth Bolling, a descendant of Pocahontas. William Robertson 
was the father of Thomas Bolling Robertson, third governor of Louisi- 
ana, Wyndham Robertson, governor of Virginia, and John Robertson, 
legislator, jurist and author. 


CHAPTER VII 


PRINCE GEORGE ESTABLISHED 


HEN the new century opened, Prince George County was yet 
\ \ to be established, but this long-desired event was not far in 
the future, a matter of only two and one-half years. 

Still, there were no incorporated towns, although there were several 
communities. Each farm or plantation, with its owner’s family, overseers, 
indentured servants and slaves, was more or less an independent unit, 
furnishing in a great measure its own implements and labor. Under such 
conditions, trades people were few, but John Hardyman was now Op- 
erating three mills along Ward’s Creek and along the stream near Bur- 
rowsville was a wharf and warehouse known as Stone Landing and a 
little higher up was another wharf called Shell Landing. 

The James, Appomattox and Blackwater Rivers continued to be the 
main arteries of travel although what is now Route 10 was a well defined 
horse path, linking the plantations on the south side of the James, and 
extended into Surry County. Traders were using the old Indian trails 
to the south and southwest but, even ten years later, it took William 
Byrd five hours to ride from Westover to Williamsburg over the route 
most frequently used by Prince George men heading overland for the 
capital. Even this jaunt by horse was quicker and more dependable than 
traveling by boats relying on capricious winds. The streams still handled 
the heavy traffic. 

During the early months of the century’s opening year the soon-to- 
be Prince George was the scene of an unprecedented activity, the arrival 
and processing of hundreds of refugees from French despotism. By 
ship the newcomers, know as Huguenots, were brought inland to 
the wharf at Broadway, on the Appomattox, where their effects could 
be expeditiously landed. Officials of the Colonial government met the 
Huguenots at Prince George. As they arrived they were formed into 
convenient sized convoys, ferried across the river, and then transported 
by wagon overland through the present Chesterfield to a region in the 
vicinity of the mouth of Barnard’s Creek where that stream emptied 
into the James River. 

A tract of 100,000 acres formerly the haunt of the Manakin Indians 
had been acquired for the placement of the Huguenot families who 
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were expected to be a protective “buffer” between the English settle- 
ments and their western enemies. During the year more than 800 of the 
refugees were processed at Broadway and for a long period this port 
was used to bring in their effects from overseas. 

The Huguenots, being Protestants, were welcomed by the Vir- 
ginians. While speaking a different language they were so adaptable to 
the customs of the new land that within a generation or so little dif- 
ference between the nationalities was noticeable. With them the new- 
comers brought farming methods that had an important impact on the 
Colony’s economic life. 

At the time of the arrival of the Huguenots there was a growing in- 
tercourse between the residents on different sides of the rivers border- 
ing on what was soon to be Prince George. There were two public 
ferries across the James River, one from Jordan’s Point to a landing 
west of Westover and the other from Coggin’s Point to a landing east of 
Westover. They were given legal status when the General Assembly 
fixed the fees for crossing at one shilling for a man and eighteen pence 
for a horse, in 1702. 

Also another act “for regulation and settlement of ferries and for 
the dispatch of public expresses and for the speedy transportation of 
forces over rivers and creeks” specifically provided for a ferry across 
the Appomattox River “at the usual place near Col. Byrd’s store.” 
For man, the charge was to be “halfe a royall and for man and horse 
one royall.” It was customary at that period for the ferryman to be 
bonded and he was given the exclusive privilege of conducting an ordi- 
nary for the accommodation of travelers, who, on many occasions, 
were unable to cross the streams for days because of storms and high 
waters. 

In the whole of the region south of the James, however, there were 
less than 2,500 souls, mostly white or Negro. There still remained a 
bare handful of peaceful Weyanokes and Appomattucks, who worked 
for the whites, but Negro slaves were multiplying in number. 

Large, substantial homes rising on the banks of the two main rivers 
were now the rule rather than the exception and as the estates generally 
embraced tracts on both sides of the streams, the owners, under the 
governmental system in vogue, were treated frequently as residents of 
both political subdivisions and even held office in each. 

Physical prowess and manly virtues in these times were empha- 
sized by the hardy settlers, who encouraged all outdoor sports. Particu- 
larly at the monthly militia musters, there were rough games. Foot 
races, horse races, bare knuckle fighting, wrestling and marksmanship 
were among the sports. Most of the people lived abundantly but, among 
the gentry, living was beginning to get luxurious. The large landown- 
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ers took great financial risks in developing their estates and, as they 
were given over to a hospitality to an extent impossible in modern 
times, they frequently fell into debt. They met a stranger at the door 
and welcomed him in, whether to a one-room cabin or a mansion. 

The Charles City shire lines of 1634 still prevailed, but it was recog- 
nized that the county was becoming unwieldy. The majority of the 
settlements were on the south side of the James and Appomattox Rivers 
and most of the Charles City officials either lived in, or were large land- 
Owners in that section. 

William Byrd, while residing on the north bank of the James, had 
inherited large holdings on the south side and, also, beginning in 1701, 
commanded the entire militia of the old Henrico and Charles City 
shires. Richard Bland and Joshua Wynne (or Winn) were the burgesses 
for the entire Charles City. Other officers, most of whom were living on 
the south side of the James, were Charles Goodrich, sheriff; William 
Randolph, escheator, Benjamin Harrison, clerk; and John Bolling, sur- 
veyor. 

The county court was made up of Richard Bland, Daniel Luellin, 
Charles Goodrich, Robert Fleming, Littlebury Epes, George Blighten, 
John Hardyman, Mijah Low, Richard Blandford, Joshua B. Wynne and 
John Terry. The majority of these, also, were residents of what was 
soon to become Prince George and were to preside over the new coun- 
ty’s court. 

Because the extensive region south of the big river was so remote 
from the north end of Charles City, agitation for the partitioning of the 
sprawling country was becoming so insistent that it could no longer 
be ignored. The move was, apparently, making headway as the new 
century opened, but a long and acrimonious dispute over the boundary 
lines of adjoining counties in that region delayed final action. At the 
session of the General Assembly in 1701, a committee was appointed 
to settle the bounds of Isle of Wight and Charles City on the south side 
of the Blackwater Swamp and this step may have helped remove the 
roadblock because the following year favorable action on the Prince 
George bill was taken, but not without considerable bickering. 

Introduced on May 24, 1702, the measure did not get final approval 
until August 20, when the formal document was ordered drawn. Five 
days later, it was adopted by both branches. The new county was 
not to be established until April 23 of the following year, but, there 
being inevitable administrative delays, Prince George County did not 
come into being until July 1, 1703. At the opening of the legislative 
session that year, it was reported that Prince George was not repre- 
sented because all steps necessary to the final formation of the county 
had not been taken. 
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“Whereas Sundry & diverse inconveniences attend the inhabitants of that 
part of Charles City County wch lyes on the South side of the James River 
when they have any occasion to prosecute Law Suites in the sd County 
Court or to go to any other publick meeting by reason of the Difficulty in 
Passing James River Be It Enacted by the Governor Councill & Burgesses of 
this present Generll Assembly And by the Authority thereof And it hereby 
Enacted that on and after the 23d day of April wch shall be in the year of 
our Ld God 1703 the sd County of Charles City be divided into two dis- 
tinct Counties so the James River divided ye same And that, that part of the 
said County wch is & lyes on the north side of the James river shall forever 
thereafter be called and knowne by the name of Charles City County And 
that part of the sd County wch is and lyes on the South side of the said river 
shall remain and for ever thereafter be called and knowne by ye name of 
Prince George County & for the due administration of Justice. Be it further 
Enacted by the Authority aforesaid & it is hereby enacted yt after the time 
aforesaid a Court for the said Prince George County be constantly held by 
the Justices thereof upon the Second Wednesday of every month in such 
manner as by the Laws of the Country is Provided and shall be by their 
Commission directed & Whereas the towne Land lying at flowerdy hundd 
was purchased by the intire County of Charles City as then it was all ye 
charges about the Same being equally levied upon the whole number of 
Tithables of the said County Be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid it is 
hereby Enacted that one third of the Tobo Ariseing from the Sailes of the 
said Towne land to the Several takers up thereof be repaid to the Inhabitants 
of that shall be for the time being on the North side of the sd James river in 
Charles City County upon ye takeing up of the same towne Land.” 


Burgesses Bland and Wynne, most likely, supported the creation 
of the new county, the former being one of the largest land owners in 
that section south of the James River. Wynne was not as active as his 
colleague. In fact, at the session the previous year, it had been neces- 
sary to send an official messenger to take him into custody and brin 
him to the General Assembly, where he was reprimanded sharply for 
his non-attendance. 

Naming the new county was not difficult for politicians. Queen 
Anne had just ascended that spring to the English throne and the Vir- 
ginia politicos saw a chance to curry Royal favor by giving the county 
the name of her consort, Prince George, of Denmark. The new Queen’s 
reign, which continued until August 1, 1714, started following the 
death of King William, II, on March 8, 1701/1702. Colonel Francis 
Nicholson, the royal lieutenant-governor, at first wanted to honor his 
patron, George Hamilton Douglas, Duke of Orkney, and the Royal 
Governor from 1697 to 1737, who never set foot on Virginia soil, but 
Nicholson was among the first on the bandwagon. 

When it was established, Prince George was, indeed, a principality 
and worthy of the name of any Queen’s consort. From the James River, 
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it extended to the North Carolina border and from the Surry line 
westward to the Appalachian mountains, and embraced 169,901 acres 
and 1327 tithables or taxpayers. From this great domain were later 
carved Dinwiddie, Amelia, Nottoway, Brunswick, Greensville, Prince 
Edward, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Charlotte, Halifax, Campbell, Pitt- 
sylvania, Bedford, Franklin, Patrick and Henry Counties and Peters- 
burg and Danville cities. 

While the south side area had no reason to complain of the boundary 
lines, the north side did and soon was asking for more territory be- 
cause the part retaining the name of Charles City was so small that the 
tax burden became intolerable. Eventually, it got some of the adjacent 
James City land bordering it on the east, but no heed was given to 
pleas for territory on the south side of the James. 

At the General Assembly session which opened on April 24, 1704, 
Robert Bolling and William Harrison were the Prince George burgesses. 
This session was the first held in the “new” capitol at Williamsburg. 
The former capitol at Jamestown had burned October 31, 1698, and 
Governor Nicholson had shifted the seat of government to Williams- 
burg. Until the new building there was ready, sessions of the General 
Assembly were held at the College of William and Mary. 

Robert Bolling and Richard Bland were the burgesses representing 
the new county. They were not long in making their voices heard. 
The old dispute over the Blackwater Swamp bounds bobbed up again. 
The Prince George representatives, in the 1705 session, succeeded in 
winning approval for the opening of land on the south side of the 
swamp and that liberty be given to patent this area. The General As- 
sembly, in October, ordered the surveyors of Prince George, Surry, 
Isle of Wight and Nansemond to make independent surveys in their re- 
spective counties and then to meet prior to December 25, 1706, to com- 
pare surveys from which dividing lines for each county could be es- 
tablished definitely. 

Within three months after that date, the surveyors were to run the 
new county lines and mark the bounds. Failure to carry out the order 
of the Assembly made the offending surveyor subject to a fine of 10,000 
pounds of tobacco. The surveyors did their work so promptly that, 
on May 28, 1706, a 4-man commission was ordered to prepare a bill to 
settle the dividing lines in the region. These lines still prevail except 
for minor adjustments. 

Two important measures which affected Prince George County and 
aided materially in its more rapid development were adopted in 1705. 
The most far-reaching of these was in the method of allotting public 
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land. Under the then prevailing system, the land grants were made 
primarily for paying the transportation of self and others. The new 
plan gave authority for the first time for land patents to be made for 
cash at the rate of 5 shillings for 50 acres. Previously 50 acres had been 
the reward for importing each person. 

Colonel Byrd was the commissioner named for handling the sale 
of patents in the vast area which had just become Prince George. In 
his diary for the second decade of the 1700’s, he records attending the 
monthly sessions of the Prince George court, at which he disposed of 
many grants. He attended the county court on February 13, 1711, 
when he sold roo rights and again, on April 8, 1712, he was present 
and sold more. Meanwhile, other patents were disposed of by him 
at his office on the Westover plantation, but his visits to the court ses- 
sions saved the southside people the trouble of crossing the river. 

Also, the General Assembly, in October, authorized the establish- 
ment of eighteen towns and provided that a community might become 
a “free borough” when it had accumulated as many as thirty families 
and that, upon acquisition of sixty families, might send its own repre- 
sentative to the House of Burgesses. Among the towns authorized 
was one at Flowerdew Hundred, to be known as Pohatan (sic). Tues- 
days and Thursdays were to be market days and the first Tuesday in 
November and the four succeeding days were set aside for fairs. Fifty 
acres were to be laid out in town sites. Apparently, the Pohatan town 
project never got beyond the planning stage. 

Because courts had been held previously at Merchant’s Hope, it is 
assumed that they continued there when Prince George began func- 
tioning as a separate county. At any rate, a court “was holden” on 
April 14, 1708, at that place. The justices named three of their mem- 
bers as eligible for the office of sheriff, which was being filled in 1705 by 
William Eppes, as shown on a bail bond given by John Owen and 
Thomas Harrison on April 7. The three eligible were Major Joshua 
Wynne, William Eppes, Jr., and Captain John Hamlin. The clerk was 
Richard Bland. 

The burgesses from Prince George continued active and advo- 
cated successfully that rates of “foreign coyn be advanced and ascer- 
tained according to the rates mentioned in their Majesties Proclama- 
tion.” They, also, backed an act to repeal the law of 1664 that required 
each settlement on the frontier to be made by at least four able-bodied 
men. This law had held back the settlement of the lower part of the 
huge county. 

Prince George was rocked with a controversy in 1709 over the 
county clerkship, which was one of the major political plums of the 
day. The rivals for the office were Robert Bolling and Robert Munford, 
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the latter a firm friend of Colonel Byrd, who sought to use his influence 
as a member of the Council on his behalf. However, Colonel Edward 
Jennings, president of the Council, favored Bolling and three times sent 
his name to the Prince George court, only to be rebuffed, although 
Jennings had informed the justices that they could not sit unless they 
accepted his choice. 

At this point there was some undercover maneuvering and Munford 
informed his friend Byrd that Bolling had agreed to withdraw from the 
contest in favor of Edward Goodrich under an agreement whereby 
Goodrich would split the fees with him for three years. Jennings, learn- 
ing of this, issued a commission to Munford but, by this time, five jus- 
tices had changed their minds and swore in Bolling as clerk. Munford 
informed Byrd that Bolling did not hesitate to say things very much to 
Byrd’s disadvantage “against all truth and reason.” Byrd records in his 
diary that he wrote to Bolling to let him know that he resented his 
actions. 

Goodrich later became clerk and was succeeded in that post, in June, 
1714, by John Hamlin. 

Freeholders of Prince George met at Merchant’s Hope Church on 
August 8, 1710, to choose new members of the House of Burgesses. 
Among those at the meeting was Colonel Byrd, who reports that, when 
he arrived at 2 P.M., he found “an abundance of people.” John Hardy- 
man and Robert Bolling were elected burgesses, but the former died be- 
fore the opening of the second session and was succeeded by Edward 
Goodrich. 

In the legislative session of 1710, the Prince George burgesses suc- 
cessfully proposed that a new clause be added to the law for improving 
the breed of horses and they also proposed that the law for ascertaining 
the tare of tobacco hogsheads be reviewed. 

While the Prince George representatives were supported in a pro- 
posal that mulattoes and Indians be prohibited from owning Christian 
servants, their complaint that the laws prohibiting Negroes, mulattoes 
and Indians “from marrying with any English were not having the de- 
sired effect” was not favorably received. 

As Prince George took on its new responsibilities as a separate 
county, there was a growing uneasiness in the scattered settlements. 
The unrest traced back to the outbreak, in 1702, of hostilities in Europe, 
which became known as Queen Anne’s War. Soon, the English, French 
and Spanish holdings in America felt the impact and ambuscades, mas- 
sacres, burnings and other horrors of Indian warfare spread terror on 
the frontiers. 

French and Spanish fleets had made numerous feints against Carolina 
settlements and a full-scale attack on Charleston, was repulsed in 1705, 
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which greatly elated the Virginians but did not free them from a similar 
threat. The Indian menace in the Tidewater section, while alarming, 
was not considered militarily serious, particularly in Prince George 
where, according to the historian, Robert Beverley, only fifteen Weyan- 
okes remained, the others having almost wasted or removed voluntarily 
to friendly tribes elsewhere. The remaining Appomatucks for many 
years had been working harmoniously with the settlers, chiefly in the 
role of guides and hunters. 

However, in 1711, a triple threat to peace and prosperity loomed 
on the horizon. There had been whispers of a possible insurrection of 
slaves in neighboring Surry, but this, happily, proved unfounded. But, 
further to the south, Indians had taken to the warpath and there was 
now a constant dread that either the French or the Spanish would come 
swarming up the James River. Rangers employed to guard against In- 
dian marauders, in April captured four Tuscarora warriors in Prince 
George and, because of the danger, residents of the county were for- 
bidden to take up any more holdings beyond the Meherrin River and 
settlers already there were ordered to withdraw. 

Prince George was given a quota of men to repair to Jamestown to 
work on batteries being built to check an invading fleet. The county 
militia was given stand-by orders and, for the purpose of spreading an 
alarm quickly, huge stacks of wood were accumulated at commanding 
points along the river, with guards on the alert day and night to set fire 
to them as a warning signal should an enemy be sighted. 

Colonel Byrd, as commander of the militia of Charles City, Henrico 
and Prince George, started conducting all-day and week-end musters of 
the companies under his command, comprised of all able-bodied men 
from sixteen to sixty years. After inspecting men and arms and putting 
them through the rudimentary drill evolutions of the period, tests of 
athletic ability were held, with prizes in foot and horse races, wrestling 
and marksmanship. 

There was much drinking and fighting at these monthly musters 
and the officers dined, drank and diced after the business of the day was 
concluded. On one of these occasions, Colonel Byrd spent the night 
with John Bolling and complained that he caught cold because the bed- 
room windows lacked glass as, indeed, many of them did at this period. 
One of the most popular drinks of the time was “perisco,” a native 
peach brandy of strong potency. 

No more Indians had been sighted after the capture of the four 
Tuscaroras, and the precautionary measures were relaxed until August, 
when a general alarm was sounded from the capital that a combined 
French and Spanish fleet of fourteen sail had been sighted, headed for 
the Virginia capes. The militia was ordered to take the field and, on 
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August 28, Major Joshua Wynne reported that all of the Prince George 
quota was in readiness to meet the enemy. That very night the efficiency 
of the warning signal along the river received a realistic test when a 
haystack on one of the Bolling plantations near the present Hopewell 
was set afire by a lightning bolt. As the flames shot upward, the nearby 
sentinels fired their beacons and soon there was a chain of blazing sig- 
nals up and down the river. Militiamen rushed to their points of rendez- 
vous but, at the exact moment, mounted couriers from the capital were 
spreading the joyful news that the supposed enemy really was an Eng- 
lish fleet bringing reinforcements to the colony. 

The Indian menace in the Carolinas, in the meanwhile, had been 
growing and a call for assistance reached Virginia. The militia of Prince 
George, Surry and Isle of Wight was ordered to Nottoway town but, 
shortly after arrival there, messengers arrived with the welcome news 
that the Redskins had been awed by the show of strength and had agreed 
to a treaty of peace. 

The bouyant frontiersmen quickly forgot their recent danger and, 
in January, 1711, Sheriff Frank Eppes reported that he was unable to 
get men to serve as Rangers in the upper county because the pay was so 
small. Happily, peace was patched up in Europe. Queen Anne’s War 
ended and Prince George embarked on a long period of peace. Soon, 
trade was resumed with the Indians. In July, John Evans, David 
Crawley, Richard Jones and Nathaniel Urven, of Prince George, and 
Robert Hix, of Surry, were licensed to trade with western tribes, but 
were bonded in the sum of $300 not to have any dealings with Tus- 
caroras or their allies. 

Probably, because of the disturbed condition of the times, William 
Randolph, of Prince George, had made unsatisfactory progress in do- 
ing important clerical work entrusted to him by the General Assembly. 
Colonel Byrd reports seeing Randolph at the February, 1711, meeting 
of the Prince George court and telling him bluntly that the Governor 
was displeased with him for not having made more haste with his task. 
Randolph, apparently, took notice of the rebuke and, in the following 
November, presented a petition to the House of Burgesses, praying for 
an allowance for making four copies of the laws and journals of the 
previous session. 

For the next few years, there must have been tranquillity in the 
neighborhood. Officers in 1714 were: 


rel AY 535 19 ate ee Sampson Meredith 

COMEOUETS oie fay. , oo William Harrison and Henry Batt 

Justices of the Peace... Charles Goodrich, John Hamlin, John Poythress, 
Peter Jones, Randolph Platt, Robert Munford, 
Robert Hall and Henry Duke. 
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Quorum ee oe ee Stith Bolling, Sampson Meredith, James Thweat, 
John Hatch, Robert Bolling, John Hardyman, 
Lewis Green, Jr., Edward Wyatt, John Peterson 


and Richard Hamlyn. 

Burvescec rete ee Edward Goodrich and John Hamlin 

Tobacco Agents....... Robert Munford, John Hamlin, Randolph Platt, John 
Simmons 

i (ra lap A eee John Hamlin 

DUE Obie silts Robert Bolling 


Church affairs again were occupying attention at this time. The 
Assembly, on December 20, 1714, sought to give the new Prince George 
two entire parishes, Bristol and Martin’s Brandon, and to establish 
bounds for those parts of Westover and Weyanoke parishes on the south 
side of the James. This legislative intention was further implemented by 
passage, on May 17, 1718, of another act which transferred the south 
side parts of Westover and Weyanoke parishes to Martin’s Brandon. 

Since 1693 and until 1739, the Reverend George Robertson had been 
rector of Bristol Parish, whose mother church still was at Bermuda 
Hundred, with a chapel of ease at Bolling’s Point. 

Some other interesting changes in the clergy serving Prince George 
took place shortly after the new parishes were established. In 1714 James 
(or Samuel) Warden came to Martin’s Brandon after having officiated 
at Jamestown and later at Weyanoke. His stay in Prince George was short 
and in the following year he was in charge of an Isle of Wight Parish 
from which he was dismissed for immoralities. Peter Fontaine in 1716 
officiated for awhile at Martin’s Brandon and then at Jamestown. 

The county at this time was hearing from a dissenting preacher, one 
Robert Norden who on June 14, 1715, took the oath at Prince George 
Courthouse whereby he was permitted to preach. Norden was a Baptist 
and the major part of his ministry in Prince George was confined to the 
backwoods areas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PRINCE GEORGE SUBDIVIDED 


K& the next thirty odd years, the vast area designated as Prince 
George was suffering from growing pains. Migration beyond the 
fall line was seeing hardy pioneers push their way south and west, and 
the problem of governing such a sprawling territory was becoming 
acute. As these settlers grumbled more and more over the payment of 
taxes for which they could see no benefit, over the lack of adequate 
protection and, particularly, over the hardships entailed by attendance 
at the distant county court, the question of new political divisions was 
coming up frequently. 

The first break from the parent county came in 1720, followed by 
others in 1735 and 1752, the last one reducing Prince George to near 
its present size. Meanwhile, during this period, the most logical site for 
a major city, the falls of the Appomattox River, was also lost to the 
county. 

Along with the discontent of the distant inhabitants themselves over 
their lack of individual government, the more thickly settled regions 
saw in the establishment of a new county the possibility of another 
buffer between themselves and the French and their Indian allies. Con- 
sequently, there was a surprising unanimity when the matter came up 
before the Assembly and, in 1720, an act was passed providing for a 
new county to be called Brunswick in compliment to the House of 
Brunswick, of which George I was the first member to occupy the 
British throne. Ten present-day Virginia counties subsequently were 
created out of the territory included in the new county. 

According to the legislative act, Brunswick was to begin on the 
south side of the Roanoke River “at the place where the line lately run 
for ascertaining the uncontroverted bounds of the colony towards 
North Carolina intersects the said Roanoke River, and to be bounded by 
the direction of the governour with the consent of the council so as to 
include the Southern pass.” 

The new county, however, was to remain under the jurisdiction of 
the Prince George court until it could support a local government of 
its own. This did not come about until 1732. Meanwhile, the Prince 
George sheriff continued to serve at double fees in the new unit. 
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From Brunswick, subsequently came Lunenburg 1746, Halifax 1752, 
Bedford 1754, Campbell 1762, Pittsylvania 1767, Henry 1777, Greens- 
ville 1782, Franklin 1786, and Patrick 1791, all originally in Prince 
George. 

An odd situation had presented itself immediately prior to the es- 
tablishment of the new county. When the General Assembly convened 
that spring, it developed that the two Prince George burgesses could 
not be seated because Sheriff John Hardyman, in making the official 
return of their election, had failed carelessly to include the year of the 
King’s reign, which was mandatory in all legal documents of the day. 
He was reprimanded sharply for the oversight and ordered to amend 
his report forthwith, whereupon, after an awkward delay, the em- 
barrassed Edward Goodrich and Robert Munford belatedly were per- 
mitted to take their seats in time to support the county dismemberment 
proposal. 

Again, the question of Prince George parishes came up for consid- 
eration. Divisions and changes had been authorized but, apparently, had 
not materialized and another act joining the south side sections of West- 
over and Weyanoke to Martin’s Brandon Parish was adopted. Erection 
of a chapel for Bristol parish again was authorized. 

With this enlargement of the Martin’s Brandon Parish, its “free- 
holders and housekeepers” were ordered to meet at their “upper chap- 
pell” for the purpose of electing twelve vestrymen for the new parish, 
it being required that there be four each from the three parishes in- 
volved in the combination. This upper chapel was the brick building 
still known as Merchant’s Hope church. Alexander Finney, or Finnie, be- 
came the minister in 1724 and continued until his death Nov. 17, 1770. 
His wife was Mary Cocke. 

The enlarged parish, naturally, had an increase in revenues and, 
in 1723, appears to have been so affluent that the congregation decided 
upon a new building, its third at approximately the same site. ‘This struc- 
ture, of frame, was abandoned after the Revolution and disappeared 
after 1856, when it was replaced by the present Brandon Episcopal 
Church on the opposite side of the highway. 

In August, 1720, Robert Richardson and others conveyed to Na- 
thaniel Harrison a moiety or half part of two huge tracts of Merchant’s 
Hope and Martin’s Brandon, which had been devised to Richardson by 
the will of Thomas Quincy, described as a London brewer. It was 
shortly after this that Harrison acquired Wilkerson’s Mill, one of the 
three mills on Ward’s Creek, along with 150 acres and eighty Negroes. 
At this time, Harrison held the title of Admiral of the James River. 
Under his energetic ownership, the present-day Brandon estate de- 
veloped and the mansion thereon was built about 1770 from a design 
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by Thomas Jefferson, who was a warm friend and groomsman for 
Harrison. This vast estate remained in the Harrison family until 1927. 

Another of the early Colonial mills changed hands at this time. It 
stood near the home site of Nathaniel Powell, one of the victims of the 
1622 massacre. John Hardyman, who apparently was the county’s in- 
dustrial tycoon, in 1721, conveyed it to Peter Poythress. At this time, 
Francis Hardyman owned Flowerdew Hundred, which he conveyed, 
in 1727, to Joseph Poythress. Around this time, in 1722, Mrs. Mary 
Eppes conveyed a part of her property at City Point to her sons Wil- 
liam and Francis Eppes. In the 1738 conveyance the property was called 
““Causens.” 

As more and more of the virgin soil of Prince George was patented 
and put into cultivation, particularly with tobacco as the major crop, 
official attention was given to the betterment of the products of these 
farms, large and small. An act for the “more effectual improvement of 
tobacco” was adopted as early as 1724. For the Bristol Parish precincts 
in Prince George, three official counters were appointed. 

About this time, Shellbank, originally one of the Harrison homes, 
was built on a hill overlooking Walls Creek. The two-storied, frame 
house was given its name because of the deposits of marl and shell found 
in the vicinity. 

Wheeled vehicles, apparently, were coming into general use around 
this time. In granting authority, in 1726, for a ferry across the Appomat- 
tox from Archer’s Point to Prince George, the rate that could be charged 
for each coach, chariot or wagon with four wheels was set at 12 pence. 
A. 2-wheel chaise or a cart could be charged 8 pence. The charge for 
a man or horse was 2 pence. Six years later, when a ferry from Henry 
Batte’s, in Chesterfield, to Alexander Bolling’s, in Prince George, was 
authorized, the rate for man or horse was set at 3 pence. Four-wheeled 
vehicles were to be carried for 18 pence and two-wheeled vehicles for 
12 pence. 

Shifting of the population center inland brought a change in the 
location of the Prince George County seat, in 1726. For the greater 
convenience of the inhabitants of the sprawling county, the court house 
was transferred, in September of that year, to Fitzgerald’s, a place 
along Bailey’s Creek, near what in later times was called Frog Hole 
Place. This site was within the limits of the present city of Hopewell 
just east of route 154 beyond Five Forks. Here it remained for some 
twenty years. 

Colonel William Byrd was a regular visitor to the county court ses- 
sions and, in 1728, he came to Prince George on a different mission. This 
time, he went to what is believed to have been Ward’s Mill near the 
present Burrowsville to meet the men who were to form his party 
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to represent Virginia in running the Virginia-North Carolina boundary 
line. Also, in that same year, he purchased 419 acres upon the Meherrin 
River to be used as a half-way house between Westover and his Roanoke 
River holdings, which he called the “Land of Eden.” On returning from 
one of his visits there, he was a guest of the Bollings. In writing of his 
journeys at that time, Colonel Byrd reported the presence of fifteen 
Weyanokes in Prince George. In the Byrd boundary line party were 
Major Peter Jones and John Bannister, both members of Bristol Parish. 
Still another in the party was Thomas Short, an “able woodsman,” who, 
in 1736-1738, was inspector of public warehouses at Maycock’s and at 
Mumford’s, 1739. 

The section adjacent to what is now Petersburg, then a part of 
Prince George, was gaining in prominence during this period. Major 
Peter Jones, after whom the city was named, had an active trading post 
at Peter’s Point in 1727 and, of course, old Fort Henry had been a 
center of activity for three score years. In 1731, Robert Bolling gave 
bond to build a warehouse at Bolling’s Point in the same general vicinity. 
He already was conducting a general store there and was a vestryman 
of Bristol] Parish. 

The big “break,” for this area, came in 1733, when Colonel Byrd, on 
returning from one of his visits to the “Land of Eden,” announced his 
intention of laying out two cities, one at the falls of the James and one 
at the falls of the Appomattox. This he did in due course and today 
these cities are Richmond and Petersburg, respectively. In his journal 
of September 19, 1733, Colonel Byrd wrote: 


“When we got home, we laid the foundations for two large cities, one at 
Shaccos, to be called Richmond, and the other at the falls of the Appomattox 
River, to be named Petersburg. These Major (William) Mayo offered to lay 
out into lots without fee or reward. The truth of it is that these two places 
being the uppermost landing of the James and Appomattox Rivers are natu- 
rally intended for marts, where the traffic of the outer inhabitants must 
center. Thus, we did not build castles only, but cities in the air.” 


Just at this time the vestry of Bristol Parish was considering the 
matter of erecting a church to replace the Ferry Chapel which was re- 
ported not in repairable condition and an expense because of the neces- 
sity of maintaining a ferry for use of those desiring to attend services 
and for the minister to pass over on all occasions. The church services 
were well attended, the Rev. George Robertson in one of his annual 
reports stating that there “are very often more present than there are 
pews for them.” 

For its new church the vestry purchased an acre of land on “Wellses 
Hill” from John Low where on March 11, 1734, the new structure of 
brick was ordered built. Supervisors of the construction for what was 
first named Wells Church and is now called Old Blandford Church. 
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were Robert Bolling and William Poythress. The building contract was 
awarded to ‘Thomas Ravenscroft, who was to complete the 25 x 60 foot 
brick edifice by July 1, 1737. 

However, there were delays, one being an order from the governor 
for the work to be held up because of petitions calling the new site “in- 
convenient to the greater part of the parish.” This ban was lifted and the 
vestry held its first meeting in the building on August 13, 1737, although 
it was not yet completed. 

While the church was being built a long-time Vestryman of Bristol 
Parish was in hot water. He was James Mumford (or Munford) who in 
1736 was reprimanded by the speaker of the House of Burgesses for 
“endeavoring to obstruct the examination of witnesses, directed by the 
authority of this house, upon a complaint made against your election.” 

Mumford, whose wife was Anne Bland, was a vestryman from 1728 
to 1744 and was a justice in 1740 and also a major of militia. In 1740 he 
was a commissioner to the Catawba and Cherokee Indians to inform them 
of a pending treaty with the Six Nations and to arrange for the Southern 
tribesmen to send deputies to meet with the sachems of the Six Nations 
in Albany, New York, in 1742. His death occurred in 1745. The Wells 
Hill church apparently thrived and outgrew the original structure. On 
July 29, 1749, a 25 by 30 foot wing was authorized and the church yard 
was ordered extended 160 feet east to west and 140 feet north and south. 

Bristol Parish now had a succession of rectors. A year elapsed until 
the Rev. Robert Ferguson was secured in 1740. After serving eight years 
he died and was succeeded in 1748 by Eleazer Robertson who in turn 
died after five years in the parish. The Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, who 
served the parish from 1753 until 1762 lived to officiate elsewhere. 

All of these ministers had come over from England under what was 
called Kings Bounty. This was a gift of 20 pounds sterling. 

The complaint about the inconvenience of the Wells Church site 
doubtless hastened a decision to build the Jones Hole chapel which was 
to be situated one mile north of the present Reams Station just east of 
the Dinwiddie line. A “chapple” 22 by 50 feet was ordered on October 
23, 1739, to be built on Thomas Bonners’ land “for convenience to the 
lower part of the parish.” It was to be convenient to a spring on a 
branch of Jones Hole Creek. John Ravenscroft was the contractor and 
a levy of 10,000 pounds of tobacco was made to cover the cost. 

While the chapel was to be completed by the end of 1741 there had 
been three changes of site made prior to that time, the last ordering “the 
southern chapple be built at the Harricane nearest to the best water.” 
The first rector was the Rev. William Harrison and it was sometimes 
called Harricane Church. The building was used in 1787 for a great 
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Methodist revival, but two years later the vestry ordered a lock and 
key for the building and threatened legal consequences if it was used 
without permission. 

Coincident with the erection of the new churches, all that part of 
Bristol on the north side of the Appomattox River was made a part of 
the new Dale Parish in the present Chesterfield. It was not until 1747, 
however, that the last tie between the old and new parishes was broken 
with the sale of the glebe land and an equal split of the proceeds. At the 
same time, the church ornaments of velvet, fringed with gold, and such 
plate as had the name “Bristol” on it, was ordered returned to Bristol 
Parish. 

Another reduction in the spreading Prince George county came in 
1735 when the Assembly authorized a new county to be named Amelia. 
The earliest landholders in that area, naturally, were from the parent 
county. Richard Jones, of Prince George, on September 28, 1728, had 
received a patent for 337 acres on Bush River, in the present Amelia, 
and the following year, on September 8, Charles Winston, of Prince 
George, patented 252 acres in the same neighborhood. 

The legislative act establishing Amelia was approved in August, 
1734, and read in part: 


“That from and immediately after the twenty-fifth day of March, next 
ensuing, the said county of Prince George shall be divided from the mouth 
of Namozine Creek, up the same to the main, of John Hamlin’s fork of the 
same creek; thence up the south or lowest branch thereof, to White Oak 
Hunting Path; and thence, by a south course to strike Nottoway River. All 
that part of said county below these courses be hereafter one distinct county 
and retain the name of Prince George county and that part above these 
courses (together with some of Brunswick) to be a distinct county and be 
known by the name of Amelia County.” 


The new county was named in honor of Princess Amelia Sophia, 
daughter of King George II. It was not long before it, also, was found 
to be oversized and from it were carved two new counties, Prince Ed- 
ward, in 1754, and Nottoway, in 1759. 

With the establishment of Amelia, that part of Bristol Parish in the 
county was incorporated in a new parish called Raleigh. The final reduc- 
tion of Bristol Parish occurred in 1742, when the western portion was 
cut off to form Bath Parish in what is now Dinwiddie County, but, 
three years later, to equalize the two parishes, a strip of territory on the 
eastern side of Bath Parish was returned to Bristol Parish. 

In the fragmentary court records of the day are found numerous 
legal curiosities for the period around 1738. The church laws, appar- 
ently, were being enforced to the letter at this time. Indicted, in 1738, 
for not attending services were William Blighton, Douglas Irby, George 
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Wainwright, William Temple, John Temple and Jacob Dehart. Charges 
were brought against William F loyd, Robert Hudson and James Hall 
as “common swearers,” while Hugh McDaniel was cited as a “common 
swearer, drunkard and quarreler.” 

The records for this year show that white men were still sold into 
slavery on conviction for crime. This severe penalty was ordered for 
Thomas Perry, who was reported as having “left his habitation and his 
wife without suitable means for her subsistence.” The parish had been 
to the expense of 480 pounds of tobacco for the support of the deserted 
spouse. Perry’s term of servitude was fixed at not more than one year. 

Wife desertion was not a rarity, apparently, as Mrs. Frances Green- 
hill, who lived at Dutchy Hill, was granted the right to sell the land 
because her husband, Joseph, had not been heard from for twenty years. 
For offering for sale a poor quality of tobacco, John Jones, at about the 
same time, drew a fine of 1,000 pounds of tobacco and was ordered to 
pay attorney’s fees. The King’s attorney on this occasion was Thomas 
Eldridge. 

Jane Anderson, who had come to Prince George as an indentured 
servant for five years, brought suit against William Eaton, her former 
master, at the March term of the 1738-1739 court, for an allowance of 
15 bushels of Indian corn that she claimed was due her. While this peti- 
tion was granted, the plaintiff, apparently, was not considered a good 
moral risk as Ruth Anderson, “mulatto daughter of Jane Anderson,” 
was bound out to Eaton by the November court. 

The grand jury found, in November, that the Ward’s Creek Bridge 
was out of repair. The officials were warned to correct this defect. 

Jews were curiosities in Prince George at this time and the only 
one found in early county records was Thomas Jacobs, who, in 1738, 
brought a suit against one Cousens. 

John Lidderdale, a Prince George storekeeper, was mentioned fre- 
quently as plaintiff in suits to collect bills alleged to be owed by his cus- 
tomers. Some of the best families of the county were found among these 
from whom he sought payment for goods and services. 

Great must have been the embarrassment of the vestry of Bristol 
Parish, in 1739, when it was learned that their newly elected rector, 
Richard Hartwell, had been so indiscreet in his private affairs that the 
Vestry terminated his incumbency before he had a chance to conduct 
his first service. Coming to Virginia with deacon’s orders, Hartwell had 
acted as spiritual adviser to one Jonathan Faithwell and had been thanked 
publicly by him from the gallows at Williamsburg, where he was hanged 
for piracy. This had not been known to the Bristol Parish Vestry. 

While winning a living out of the soil required most of the atten- 
tion of the Prince George settlers, yet, they found occasional time for 
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entertainment. The celebration of Twelfth Night was one of these di- 
versions. The night of January 7th customarily found master and serv- 
ants celebrating the old English holiday with revelry. The drinking of 
cider and the drawing of the twelfth cake were a part of the gay occa- 
sion. The cake was usually frosted and otherwise ornamented and in it 
was concealed a bean or coin whose finder became the king or the queen 
of the feast. 

Other diversions of the times included billiards, piquet, whist, 
cricket, chicken mains and dicing. Outdoor activities were rough. 
Dancing was popular with all classes. Among the gentry the visitation 
of the dancing master to one of the fine plantation homes ushered in a 
season of merriment in which the belles and beaux of the neighboring 
estates would come to share lessons. 

Among the more popular of these instructors was William Dering, 
who in 1737 had started a class at William and Mary “to teach dancing 
in the best French manner” and for several years visited the upper 
plantations such as Westover in Charles City, Brandon in Prince George, 
and Ampthill in Chesterfield. While the youngsters learned the newest 
dance steps their elders gossiped and played cards, according to an entry 
in William Byrd’s secret diary. 

Another custom of this period was the use of firearms at the Christ- 
mas season, when the young bloods would signal their approach to a 
neighbor’s plantation by shooting off muskets and pistols. The shooting 
of fireworks in modern times traces back to this Colonial custom. 

The serious side of life was ever foremost. The public good was not 
overlooked and at the 1745-46 session of the General Assembly, steps 
were taken for the improvement of navigation. The act empowered the 
county courts of Prince George, Henrico, Amelia, Goochland and Albe- 
marle to order the clearing of trees and stumps from the channels of the 
James and Appomattox Rivers and to levy the costs upon the tithables 
of the county or counties. A fine of 10 shillings was set as the penalty 
for the first offsense of permitting a tree to fall into the river and fail- 
ure to remove it at once. The fine for a second offense was set at 15 
shillings. 

Under this navigation improvement act, mill dam owners were re- 
quired to construct locks for public use. Where it was necessary to 
destroy a dam in the public interest, four justices were to be designated 
to appraise the loss. 

The shifting of the population to the interior again in 1748 brought 
a change in the county seat. This time the court house was moved to 
fast growing Blandford, on a site opposite Blandford Church. In October 
of that year, a legislative act passed for establishing the towns of Peters- 
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burg and Blandford, the former to be in Dinwiddie and the latter to 
remain in Prince George. 

In October, 1748, an act was adopted by the Assembly forbidding 
the building of wooden chimneys in the towns of Petersburg and Bland- 
ford. A later act, passed in November, 1762, named directors and trus- 
tees for Blandford. They were Sir William Skipwith, baronet, Robert 
Bolling, Samuel Gordon, William Poythress, Jr., Patrick Ramsey, Peter 
Randolph Bland and John Baird. These officials had the power, among 
other things, to establish rules and orders for the regular placing of 
houses on the streets. Not only was it illegal to keep swine in the town, 
or to permit their running at large, but it was lawful to kill swine roam- 
ing off the owner’s premises. 

Prince George planters were given an economic boost, in 1 748, when 
warehouse receipts or notes for tobacco from all warehouses on the 
south side of the James River above Jordan’s Point were made legal 
tender. These warehouse notes were issued in many denominations to 
suit the convenience of the planter. The warehouses themselves were 
usually erected by individuals and rented for public use at fees set by 
the General Assembly. At this time, the warehouses in Prince George 
were Bollings Point, Blandford, Jordans and Maycocks. 

Ferries, the lone public utility of the day, were much in the news 
at this period. In 1748, a ferry was authorized from Alexander Boll- 
ing’s, in Prince George, to Henry Batte’s, in Chesterfield. The next 
year, Jane and Charlotte Anderson were appointed to keep the ferry 
from their own landing at Jordan’s Point where their mother, Frances 
Anderson, had been authorized to keep one in 1739. The Anderson per- 
mit had the proviso that “a good and substantial boat sufficient to carry 
four horses” must be maintained.” A ferry from Westover to May- 
cock’s, also, was authorized at this time. 

The county court, also, in 1748, was authorized to fix the rates and 
prices to be charged by ordinaries “for liquor, diet, lodging, provender, 
stableage, fodder and pasturage.” ‘he ordinaries were required to keep 
the prices posted. Fines were provided for permitting unlawful gam- 
ing or for permitting any person “‘to tipple or drink more than is neces- 
sary on the Lord’s Day or any other day set apart by public authority 
for religious worship.” To harbor or entertain a seaman without per- 
mission from the ship’s master was a serious offense. If an ordinary 
keeper permitted any person to run up a bill exceeding 20 shillings in 
any one year, the obligation was declared void. 

The charges at ordinaries subsequently established were meal for 
master, 15 pounds tobacco; meal for servant, 10 pounds tobacco and 
lodging for either, 5 pounds tobacco. 
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Brandy, English spirits or Virginia dram sold for 160 pounds of 
tobacco per gallon; rum, 100 pounds; and cider or perry, 25 pounds. In 
each tavern, a separate room for sale of spirits was required. 


CHAPTER Ix 


MOUNTING TENSION 


RRIVAL of the midway point in the eighteenth century found 
Prince Georgians, as well as others, deeply mired in confusion 
by an impending revolutionary calendar change. Up to that time the 
New Year started on March 25, but it had been decreed that 1751 would 
be ushered in on January 1, starting the custom still followed. Added 
confusion was caused by arbitrarily picking up eleven days which had 
been lost previously by miscalculations in time. The change caused many 
persons to switch their birthday celebrations. None other than the 
illustrious George Washington was one of these. Having been born 
prior to March 25, his birthday by the old style was February 11, 1731, 
whereas by the new style it was February 22, 1732. The calendar 
change still confuses many important Prince George dates. 

With the calendar change came another loss of Prince George ter- 
ritory, in 1752. This third and final partitioning saw the creation of a 
new county named Dinwiddie in honor of the Governor. Included in 
the new county was the area at the falls of the Appomattox River where 
now had grown the town of Petersburg. The act setting up the new 
county reads: 


“That from and immediately after the first day of May next ensuing, the 
said county of Prince George shall be divided into two counties; that is to 
say: All that part there of lying on the upper side of the run which falls into 
the Appomattox between the town of Blandford and Bolling’s Point ware- 
houses to the outermost line of the glebe land, and by a south course to be 
run from the outtermost line of the glebe land to Surry County, shall be a 
distinct county and called and known by the name of Dinwiddie, and all of 
that other part thereof below the said run shall be one other distinct county 
and retain the name of Prince George county.” 


Except for subsequent adjustments in the Petersburg neighborhood, 
the boundaries of Prince George have remained substantially the same 
since the formation of Dinwiddie County, although, within Prince 
George, there has grown up the bustling, independent city of Hopewell, 
and the huge Fort Lee reservation with its thousands of military per- 
sonnel. 


At the same time Dinwiddie was established, Prince George had 
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another chartered town. This time it was the thriving settlement of 
Blandford, which already had a church, warehouse, stores, boat land- 
ings and a bridge across the Appomatox River to Pocahontas. The new 
town was chartered in 1752 and the trustees, who were empowered to 
lay off streets and to put into effect other regulations for the conduct 
of the community, were John Bolling, Roger Atkinson and Augustine 
Claiborne. For many years Blandford was the Prince George county 
seat. In 1784, it was a part of the town of Petersburg, but remained 
within Prince George until 1850, when it was included in the new city 
of Petersburg. 

After Bolling Point became a part of Dinwiddie, a fire, in 1755, de- 
stroyed the warehouse in which Prince George growers stored much of 
their crop. Fires were not uncommon because of the type of materials 
used and the hard to prevent fashion of building wooden chimneys, a 
practice much frowned upon. Of course, there were no fire fighting 
facilities other than “bucket brigades,” but these volunteers seldom were 
of much use once the flames got a start. 

The fire doubtless caused considerable financial embarrassment not 
only in the community where it occurred, but throughout the entire 
Bristol Parish because many planters who lost tobacco were unable to 
meet their tax payments for some time. This may have accounted for 
the delay in building a second wing to the Wells Hill Church which had 
been authorized in 1752, but was still not finished in 1764 when the 
vestry made a demand of Col. Richard Bland, the contractor, to com- 
pete the job, “or else.” As it was, Col. Bland had to wait another five 
years before he received the final payment on a 4oo pound sterling con- 
tract for the wing and churchyard wall. Meanwhile Colonel William 
Poythress had received permission to enclose his family burial place 
within the church yard, and the name Blandford was used for the 
church for the first time when James Hair was christened in 1762. 

While the warehouse was being restored and the church wing built, 
Prince George was seeing organized its first secret society, which in 
1757 was chartered as Blandford Lodge No. 3, A. F. & A. M. The num- 
eral shows that this was the third Masonic lodge chartered in Virginia. 
Hugh Miller, who was instrumental in securing the charter, was named 
first master of the lodge. His death came four years later. 

Although there was a flare-up of hostilities on the colonial frontier 
at this time, what is now known as the French and Indian War did not 
immediately affect Prince George directly. In fact, with the carving up 
of Prince George, there now were legally established counties with their 
organized militia between the mother county and the western enemy. 
However, the troubled affairs did tighten military precautions through- 
out the colony and resulted in its being divided into four military dis- 
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tricts. Prince George was bracketed with Chesterfield, Southampton, 
Surry, Brunswick, Dinwiddie, Amelia and Cumberland in what was 
designated as the Southern District. In command of this district was 
George Washington, then only twenty years of age. 

The militia system required that all white males in each county be 
enrolled in conveniently numbered groups. The county lieutenant had 
to list all white males in his jurisdiction between the ages of 16 and 60 
and to see that they were assigned to companies. The captains, who 
must be residents of the county, were required to muster their com- 
panies each quarter, while the county lieutenant held a muster of all 
companies semi-annually. Stiff penalties were provided for non-attend- 
ance at the musters. 

Very little attention had been paid to education in the growing 
county. What educational facilities existed were maintained at private 
expense. Some of the larger plantations had tutors or governessses and, 
occasionally, they joined together to employ teachers for small groups. 
A few log cabin schools were built in abandoned tobacco fields by less 
affluent planters, who hired teachers who took turns in being boarded 
in the families involved. 

The wealthier families, such as the Byrds, Mumfords, Ravenscrofts, 
Harrisons and Blands arranged for their offspring to be sent off to the 
“old country” for schooling at a tender age. Theodoric Bland sent 
his son Theo to England at the age of 11, in 1753. About 1761, he went 
to Scotland, where he studied medicine at the University of Edinburg, 
where five other Virginians were enrolled at the same time. 

A Negro boy, Tom, was sent overseas from Prince George as Theo’s 
body servant while he was at the University. In asking for a servant 
Theo had suggested one of 13 or 14 years of age “who will be very con- 
venient in shaving, dressing and making fires, besides several other things 
I can have him taught.” Theo’s school bill for six months to September 
1, 1756, was in excess of 24 pounds and it topped 31 pounds the follow- 
ing year. 

Another Prince George native to be educated abroad was Dr. John 
Ravenscroft, of Maycocks, who studied at the University of Edinburg, 
where he was graduated in medicine in 1770. His thesis was on the 
subject of jaundice, a much dreaded disease of his day. When he re- 
turned to Virginia in 1771, he married Lillias Miller, a cousin. 

After several years of unsettled conditions on the frontiers, Prince 
George was feeling some apprehension at home and, to forestall any 
trouble with the slaves and indentured servants, a patrol system was in 
effect in 1757. The General Assembly ordered and directed each militia 
captain monthly to appoint one officer and militiamen, not exceeding 
four, to regular duty to patrol all Negro quarters as well as other places 
suspected of entertaining unlawful assemblies of slaves, servants or other 
disorderly persons. 
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The Negroes, also, were to be prevented from strolling from one 
plantation to another without a written pass from the master or over- 
seer. The militia captain was subject to a stiff fine if he did not appoint 
the monthly patrols, and those drafted for patrol duty were liable to 
an equally stiff penalty for not doing their duty satisfactorily. The 
county court authorized a small stipend for payment of the patrols. 

In the French and Indian War, there was only a scattering of Prince 
George enlistments. However, in 1756 and 1757, there were at least ten 
enrolled in various companies and credited to the county. They were 
William Warden, 33, a smith; Peter Bevin, 25, a laborer; John Car- 
michael, 19, a joyner; Corporal Benjamin Barrett, 24, a seaman; Samuel 
Thomas, 41, a bricklayer; John Adams, 25, a carpenter; James Car- 
michael, 20, a joyner; Benjamin Gross, 20, a planter; Isham Kirkland, 
23, a planter; and William Lamb, 22, a planter. 

Prince George, also, furnished several officers to the colonial forces. 
Included were Francis Eppes, then a lieutenant in the 1st Virginia Regi- 
ment, and Robert Munford, who served under Colonel William Byrd 
in the Fort Cumberland campaign of 1758. On November 15 of that 
year, Theodoric Bland received a commission as colonel of the Prince 
George militia from Governor Francis Fauquier, but was not on active 
duty. 

cai Munford, who was born at “Whitehall” and was one of the 
Prince George lads educated in England, commanded a company of 
militia under Byrd. In this campaign, the command marched fifty-five 
miles from Winchester to Fort Cumberland. Tongue in cheek, the 
young officer wrote a chatty letter to Theodoric Bland, under date 
of July 6, in which he said, “we were permitted to walk” the whole 
distance, which “‘s a fine scalping ground.” 

He praised Colonel Washington highly as one who had gained not 
only the respect, but the affection of officers and soldiers. Of Colonel 
Byrd, he said that “Our colonel is an example of fortitude, either in 
danger or hardship.” Young Munford related that Washington had in- 
vited him to join his mess and had offered him a monetary loan to help 
support his men. 

In another letter to his aunt, the young Prince Georgian added a 
postscript, saying, “I am well and lousie, but still your affectionate 
nephew, etc.” 

One of Prince George’s most respected small planters at this period 
was Nathaniel Lee, who, with his wife Elizabeth, occupied a farm near 
Lee’s Mill, southeast of Petersburg. ‘To this couple was born, on March 
12, 1758, a son destined to become a leader in the Protestant faith in the 
United States. This was Jesse Lee, revered as the apostle of Methodism 
in New England and noted as the earliest historian of the Methodist 
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Theodoric Bland, planter, 
physician, Revolutionary pa- 
triot, statesman and owner 
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Evergreen, the birthplace of Edmund Ruffin, near Hopewell, is now owned by Gordon 
Walker. (Photo by Alvin Jones Studio, courtesy Ihe Hopewell News.) 
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Upper Brandon on the James River in Prince George County, now owned by Mrs. 


Harry Thompson. (Photo by Phil Flournoy, courtesy the Virginia State Chamber of | 
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movement in America. He became a Revolutionary War soldier and 
served both houses of Congress as chaplain. 

The elder Lee married three times and had twelve children, the 
youngest born when he was in his seventy-eighth year. At his death, he 
left seventy-three grandchildren and sixty-six great-grandchildren. 
Jesse was educated in one of the “old field” schools over which the 
parish rector presided but, according to Jesse, he “was but a sorry 
teacher and of very questionable character.” 

Another Prince George citizen who, also, was destined to become 
a leader of men was attracting widespread attention at this time. This 
was Richard Bland who, since 1753, had been an avowed advocate of 
public rights and, in 1760, rose to the defense of the General Assembly 
in a controversy between it and the Lord Bishop of London. The pre- 
late had cast reflections on the conduct of the colonial governing body 
in a letter to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, to which Bland made 
a spirited reply, which was printed in Williamsburg by William Hunter. 
Bland is believed to have written another political pamphlet known as 
the Two Penny Bill and in 1766 printed An Inquiry into the Rights of 
the British Colonies which three years later was reprinted in the Political 
Register. 

The office of county clerk was a most desirable political plum and 
much sought after. In anticipation of an early change Theodorick 
Bland, Sr. took Edward Wyatt as an apprentice in 1760 to learn the 
county clerkship art. Wyatt covenanted himself “at Cards, Dice, or 
any other Unlawful Games he shall not play; Taverns and Tippling 
Houses he shall not Frequent; Fronication he shall not committ; Mater- 
money he shall not contract . . . but in all things as a Good and Faithful 
Apprentice, shall demean himself toward his said master.” 

Since dancing, card playing, fox hunting, horse racing, chicken 
fighting, running, jumping and wrestling were the features of “civil 
entertainments” which were indulged in eagerly, young Wyatt was in 
a way to cut himself off from his fellow Prince Georgians during his 
apprenticeship. 

At this point, Prince George had one of the most mysterious events 
in its varied history, the abandonment of a sturdy little lad some five 
or six years of age on the wharf at City Point. It was in the early part 
of 1765 when a vessel dropped anchor off the wharf and sent ashore 
a small boat, from which the well dressed and intelligent speaking child 
was landed. Without any explanation, the boat hastened to the waiting 
vessel, which weighed anchor and started down the river before any 
questions could be asked. The child gave his name as Peter Francisco, 
but that was the extent of his English. His clothing was of rich ma- 
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terial, collared and cuffed with fine lace. Silver buckles on his shoes had 
the initials PF. 

For several days the question of what to do with the little stranger 
was a paramount issue. Naturally, he was taken into one of the nearby 
homes while the authorities debated the matter. Under the existing law, 
the church wardens were required to bind out, or apprentice, orphans 
and neglected children, but none of the Prince George residents seemed 
willing to accept the responsibility of taking in one so young and who 
was unable to talk their language. 

At this point, Judge Anthony Winston, who was returning to his 
Buckingham home from Williamsburg, stopped over at City Point. He 
was taken with the courageous bearing and engaging manner of the 
little stranger and the parish authorities were relieved when he asked 
permission to take charge of him. Peter, consequently, was bound out 
to Judge Winston and taken to his home, Hunting Town, in Bucking- 
ham. Later, he was adopted by Judge Winston but retained his name. 
He grew to immense stature and lived to become known as “Superman 
of the Revolution.” 

While Peter Francisco has been the hero of many legends and the 
subject of countless articles, his origin remains a mystery to this day. 

The General Assembly authorized a more efficient government for 
the town of Blandford in 1762. The new trustees were Sir William 
Skipwith, Robert Bolling, Samuel Gordon, William Poythress, Jr., 
Patrick Ramsey, Peter Randolph Bland and John Baird. The act pro- 
vided that lots remaining unimproved for two years could be forfeited. 
Wooden chimneys already were forbidden in the town and another 
progressive step was a ban on raising or keeping hogs, the act making 
it lawful to kill or destroy the wandering swine. By 1761, the town had 
outgrown its original bounds and Patrick Ramsey had been authorized 
to add twenty acres to it. 

Since receiving its charter, Blandford, apparently, had made con- 
siderable growth as a shipping center and an additional inspector at the 
tobacco warehouse was necessary. The town was doing a direct trade 
with English and Scottish ports, frequently in its own vessels. Among 
those in the neighborhood owning a sea-going craft was Theodorick 
Bland. It was named The Theodorick and was commanded by a Captain 
Tabb. 

Also, at this time, the boundaries between Martin’s Brandon and 
Bristol Parishes were defined more clearly, this step being made neces- 
sary to eliminate jurisdictional disputes that had developed since the 
last partitioning of Prince George. The act provided that the parishes 
“shall be divided by Lawson’s Creek until it meets with the line dividing 
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the land of Theodoric Bland and William Gibbs and from thence by 
a line to be run south to the Sussex border.” The expense of running 
the line was to be levied against the parishes in proportion to the num- 
ber of tithables. 

There was, at this period, a growing discontent against not only 
the Colonial government but the Crown itself. All along, the Virginia 
settlers had quarreled among themselves and the older court dockets 
are marked by trivial, inconsequential law suits. The stern measures 
taken following the collapse of Bacon’s revolt were forgotten by now 
and complaints against the government were spreading openly through 
the land. As this mounting tension grew, Prince George residents were 
not backward in expressing their views. 

Richard Bland, who had served continuously in the House of Bur- 
gesses since 1742, was one of the sincere advocates of colonial rights, 
but he wished to avoid a break with the mother country if possible. In 
1765, he spoke against Patrick Henry’s resolution condemning the 
Stamp Tax and, in later years, was not in favor of Henry’s plan for the 
immediate arming of the colony, yet he was one of the first to sign 
the non-importation act. Now, in March, 1766, he came out with an- 
other pamphlet blasting the English regime in unprecedented terms. 
This bluntly worded document was entitled, An Enquiry into the Rights 
of the British Colonies. It was printed at Williamsburg and received 
wide distribution throughout all the colonies and did much in the com- 
ing hectic years to crystalize revolutionary opinion. 

At one point, Bland held that colonial possessions are “no part of 
the Kingdom of England, but united only through sentiment.” 

Robert Munford, after his distinguished service against the French 
and Indians, had returned to follow the ordinary pursuits of the day 
in Prince George. He was in full accord with the principles of Richard 
Bland and himself was one of the signers of a non-importation agree- 
ment called the Williamsburg Association, which was promulgated on 
eline22. 1770: 

Like Bland, this Prince Georgian, also, was a writer of distinction. In 
1776, he published a play, The Patriots. Later, he wrote a satire, The 
Candidates, which introduced “Ralpho,” whom authorities credit with 
being the first Negro character in the American drama. After his death, 
a son, in 1789, published Munford’s A Collection of Plays and Poems. 

Joining Richard Bland and Munford in open defiance of the gov- 
erning party was Theodoric Bland, another sharp wielder of the. 
pen. Biting letters aimed at Lord Dunmore were published by him in 
the Virginia Gazette, under the name of “Cassius.” 

Matters other than political received attention on the strictly domes- 
tic front. A census was taken in the county in 1770 and it disclosed 
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2,449 tithables whereas, in 1714, there had been 1,040 only in the vast un- 
divided area then comprising Prince George County. 

To occupy the minds and muscles of the Prince Georgians was an 
unprecedented flood, which spread over a vast area and left destruction 
to cattle, crops and even homes. This epochal rampage, in 1771, is re- 
corded as “such an inundation never before experienced, which changed 
the face of nature and left traces of violence that will remain for ages.” 
Indeed, it was months before the planters could resume the cultivation 
along the James, Appomattox and Blackwater Rivers and other streams 
in the county, but they were given plenty of exercise in cleaning up 
the debris. 

Dissatisfaction with the Church of England was becoming wide- 
spread at this time and created a fertile field for the planting of Method- 
ism in the area remote from the “Little England” along the great water- 
ways. Devereaux Jarrett, of neighboring Dinwiddie, was one of the 
remarkable men preaching the “new” religion to family groups in 
Prince George. 

In 1773, Robert Williams, the untiring English missionary, came to 
Virginia and spent the year in forming Methodist societies, many of 
them south of Petersburg, and it was by him that members of many 
Prince George families were converted to that faith. It was by Williams 
that Jesse Lee was converted in 1773. Repeal by the General Assembly, 
in 1776, of all parliamentary laws requiring conformity with the es- 
tablished church and, at the same time, exempting dissenters from con- 
tributing to the support of the church, came too late to stem the tide 
against it. 

It was at this time that there was born in Prince George, a year 
apart, two men who were destined to make great contributions to their 
country, but in entirely different fields. ‘These were John Stark Ravens- 
croft, subsequently first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, 
and John Randolph of Roanoke, one of the nation’s outstanding states- 
men of all time. 

John Stark Ravenscroft was born May 17, 1772, at Maycock’s, and 
was the son of Dr. John Ravenscroft and grandson of ‘Thomas Ravens- 
croft, who came to Virginia in 1722, and, the following year, purchased 
Maycock’s. His maternal grandfather was Hugh Miller, of Greencrofts 
and, on his mother’s side, he was descended from Colonel Robert Bolling. 

Young John was taken to England when less than a year old, thence 
to Scotland, where he spent his boyhood. At the age of 16, he decided 
to return to Virginia, arriving January 1, 1789. He went to William and 
Mary, where he became acquainted with John Randolph, who later 
wrote that Ravenscroft was known as “Mad Jack” because of his vehe- 
mence of temper, speech and manner. He was married at the age of 21 
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and his wife soon persuaded him to move from Prince George to Lunen- 
burg to be closer to her family. He had gone back to Europe and settled 
his affairs there. In his youth, he was impatient, had a passionate temper 
and was a constant user of profanity. A love of racing was another of 
his traits. 

After having been a lay reader in the Republican Methodist Church, 
young Ravenscroft withdrew his membership and applied for holy 
orders in the American Episcopal Church. He was licensed as a lay 
reader and, on April 25, 1817, was admitted to the office of deacon and, 
on May 6, was ordained to the priesthood, then being 45 years of age. 
He was consecrated Bishop of North Carolina on May 22, 1823, at cere- 
monies in Philadelphia. On his death March 5, 1830, at Raleigh, he was 
buried beneath the chancel of Christ Church there. 

In the fall of 1830, a 2-volume edition of his sermons was published 
and, in 1858, a biography was published. Several schools, subsequently, 
were named in his honor. 

The other future notable ushered into the world a year after young 
Ravenscroft, was born at “Cawsons” and, at baptism, was given the 
name John Randolph. Later, following a family dispute, he added “of 
Roanoke” to his name and, henceforth, was always designated in that 
way. 
The child was the son of John and Frances Bland Randolph, the 
latter a daughter of Theodoric Bland. The Randolphs were at the 
time residing at Mattoax, opposite Petersburg, but Frances returned 
temporarily to her parents’ home, where she could receive the profes- 
sional attentions of her brother, Dr. Theodoric Bland, Jr. 

While John Randolph of Roanoke, actually never was a resident of 
the county, Prince George remembers him as one of its most distin- 
guished offspring. As a child, he knew “Cawsons” only vaguely because 
the family was driven into the interior because of the distinguished 
service of John’s father in the Revolutionary War. His one recorded 
Visit as a grown man was a melancholy disappointment. 

John Randolph loved to boast that “I am an aristocrat” and that 
“I love justice and hate equality.” While one of the most influential 
figures first in the House of Representatives and, later, in the United 
States Senate, and admired for his statesmanship, yet his vile temper 
and biting tongue brought him more enemies than friends. He served 
in the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829, was ambassador to 
Russia, and was on many commissions and special missions before his 
death. 

Hopewell, the place of his birth, has given to its hospital the name of 
its famous son and one of the city’s main thorofares perpetuates his 
memory. 
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As the inevitable break between England and her American colonies 
neared the beginning, a general idea of life in Prince George County 
prior to the Revolutionary War was given by the noted European phy- 
sician and poet, John Ferdinand Danziel Smyth, who wrote a narrative 
of his travels, in which he tells of being at City Point in 1773 and going 
up the James River in a boat rowed by four Negroes whose services 
were secured at a total cost of $1.50 a day. Later, he returned to Bland- 
ford, which, he confirms, was connected by a wooden bridge across 
the Appomattox with the town of Pocahontas, then in Chesterfield 
County. 

The day of the average planter, according to Smyth, started with 
his rising at 6 A.M. After a strong julep of rum, water and sugar, he 
made a tour of his plantation either by horse or afoot, until 10 A.M., 
when he had breakfast. Tea, coffee and chocolate were meal-time bev- 
erages. Homes of the gentry were large and comfortable. 

Life among the poorer class was more primitive. Their houses still 
were built mostly of hewn timbers with the chinks filled with loose 
stone and daubed with mortar. The cutting of the timbers where saw 
mills were not available was a task in itself. Two men did the sawing 
in pits. The boss mounted the log and jerked the long saw up and his 
helper below jerked it down again. Crude nails were wrought by hand, 
SO were scarce and too expensive for the average home builder to use. 
Wooden pegs were the substitute for nails. 

Bull tongue plows with wooden mould boards sometimes sheathed 
in iron were in common use in the county. The grain crops were sown 
broadcast and were reaped with sycle and scythes, after which the grain 
was threshed with flails or by the trampling feet of oxen. The winnowing 
was done by flapping a blanket to raise a breeze against the up-tossed 
grain to drive off the chaff. Three men could reap, bind and shock an 
average acre a day. 


CHAPTER X 


THE REVOLUTION 


OWN in Williamsburg, the House of Burgesses was wrestling 

with the problems created by the passage of the Stamp Act and 
other hated British measures that were being widely denounced at ty- 
rannical. Prince George leaders there were making themselves heard and 
there was little doubt that those back home would accept their leader- 
ship although the soon-to-come upheaval was a contingency bordering 
on the fantastic. 

As the war clouds gathered, Prince George continued to expand at 
a satisfactory pace. Blandford still was its most populous point, but 
there were now a dozen flourishing mills elsewhere to serve the planters 
who cultivated crops other than tobacco. City Point and Broadway saw 
British and even alien flags fluttering from vessels that had come to dis- 
charge cargoes, and to take on tobacco, grain and lumber destined for 
European and American coastal ports. Tobacco warehouses were lo- 
cated at Bolling’s Point, Blandford, Jordan’s and Maycock’s, and their 
certificates were legal tender throughout the colony. 

While the cross-road settlements mostly were too small to be called 
towns and there, as yet, were no post offices, Prince George had some 
baronial estates, and more modest ones, bearing names that were an 
affectionate recollection of ancestral associations across the sea. The 
owner of such an estate was the principal man of his community that 
always included dozens, and sometimes hundreds, of people, such as 
stewards, overseers, tenants, servants and slaves. Already, the number 
of blacks equaled the whites in the county. 

With the Blands, Nathaniel and Benjamin Harrison, Robert Mun- 
ford and other Prince Georgians openly participating in what was still 
a passive resistance movement in which words, not deeds, predominated, 
the tension was intensified on March 12, 1773, with the adoption of 
“Resolves”, out of which grew the foundation of the American Union. 
By these “Resolves,” a standing Committee of Correspondence and In- 
quiry consisting of eleven members was established in Virginia and the 
other colonies were asked to take the same step. 

The purpose of the Committee, of which Richard Bland was a mem- 
ber, was “to ascertain early, authentic intelligence of all acts and resolu- 
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tions of the British Parliament or proceedings of administration as may 
relate to or effect the British Colonies in America and to keep up and 
maintain a correspondence and communication with sister Colonies 
respecting those important considerations.” 

As tension grew, Governor Dunmore imprudently, in May 1774, 
ordered the dissolution of the House of Burgesses, a step which natur- 
ally inflammed the Colony. At once a broadcast denouncing the execu- 
tive’s act was prepared and signed by many influential citizens, includ- 
ing thirteen clergymen. Among the signers was the Rev. Thomas 
Blagrove, a staunch supporter of the American: cause, and who later 
was rector of Martin’s Brandon Parish. William Coutts, who was serv- 
ing the parish during the period of unrest, probably was unsympathetic 
to the revolutionary movement as he resigned his charge in 1776. Rev. 
William Harrison, who served Bristol Parish from 1762 to 1780 was 
loyal to the American cause. 

Matters were now drawing to a head rapidly and, on March 20, 
1775, the first of three pre-war conventions was held in Richmond 
with Prince George represented by Richard Bland and Peter Poythress. 
It was at this meeting that Patrick Henry delivered his famous “Give me 
liberty or give me death” address. In spite of his ringing words, his 
resolution that the colony be put “immediately into a posture of de- 
fense and that a committee prepare a plan for embodying, arming and 
disciplining such a number of men as may be sufficient for that pur- 
pose” was adopted by a close vote of 65 to 60. 

Bland objected to this resolution as “premature.” The following 
July another convention voted to put Virginia on a war footing and a 
revolutionary executive Committee of Safety was formed to govern the 
colony. As the war fever grew local committees practically managed 
affairs. Nathaniel and Benjamin Harrison were members of the Commit- 
tee of Safety and Richard Bland was chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence, with Theodoric Bland as secretary. 

Richard Bland, following the dissolution of the House of Burgesses, 
was elected a member of the Continental Congress sitting in Philadelphia 
and was elected to the second Congress, but only served a few days 
before his health caused his return home. Elected a third time, he de- 
clined to serve, and thereby lost the opportunity of being a Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Jefferson refers to him as “the most learned and logical man of those 
who took a prominent lead in public affairs, profound in public lore, a 
most ungraceful speaker.” On another occasion, Jefferson speaks of him 
as “the wisest man south of the James River” and also as “the intellectual 
father of the Revolution.” Because of his profound knowledge of the 
history of the colony, he frequently is styled “the Virginia antiquary.” 
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His death occurred Oct. 26, 1776 while a member of the House of 
Delegates. He had been a burgess from 1724 to 1755. 

_ As the seriousness of the situation increased, a Committee of In- 
telligence, whose duty it was to keep on the alert and to carry any 
alarm as speedily as possible to adjoining counties, was appointed at a 
meeting at Blandford May 8, 1775. The committee consisted of Benja- 
min Harrison, of Brandon, Richard H. Meade, Peter Eppes, Nathaniel 
Harrison, Robert Boyd, Richard Bland, Jr., Nathaniel Raines, John 
Raines, Jr. David Meade, Hubbard Wyatt, James Cocke, John Baird, 
William McWhann, Theodoric Bland, Jr., and Thomas Bonner. 

Back in Williamsburg, there already had been struck a blow for 
freedom. On June 24, 1775, Theodoric Bland was one of a party of 
twenty-four gentlemen who entered the Governor’s Palace and moved 
arms stored there to the public arsenal now known as the Powder Horn. 
Lord Dunmore abandoned the capital and fled aboard a ship for safety. 
Bland, in spite of other activities, found time to compose, Az Ode to 
Lexington. 

Among those aiding Dr. Bland in the seizure and removal of the 
arms and munitions was another resident of Prince George, William 
Kidder Meade who, at that time, owned a plantation at Coggin’s Point. 
After the Battle of Great Bridge, in which he served as captain in 
Colonel Woodward’s regiment, Meade wrote Dr. Bland that “I will 
continue to see this controversy to the end or until I die.” 

Meade went north and joined General George Washington, by 
whom he was appointed an aide-de-camp on January 12, 1777. He served 
with great distinction as a colonel throughout the war and assisted in 
the execution of Major John Andre after the British officer was cap- 
tured within the American lines, wearing civilian clothes, and con- 
demned to death as a spy. He admitted that he could not see the gallant 
young Briton go to his death “without a tear.” 

Colonel Meade did not take up his residence again in Prince George 

but, on Washington’s advice, he sold his Coggin’s Point property and 
settled on the frontier, where he became the father of Bishop William 
Meade, who was born in Clarke County on November 11, 1789. 
_ The Prince George militia got its first taste of active duty in Febru- 
ary, 1776, when a company under Captain Edmund Ruffin was sent to 
Williamsburg and assigned to the Sixth Regiment. The company was 
paraded on March 11 and made an excellent showing. 

Meanwhile, a guard of twenty-five minute men was ordered to be 
stationed at Brandon, or such other place as the commanding officer may 
deem proper for the protection “of that and the counties above it on the 
James River.” Lieutenants Joel Sturdivant and William Murry were al- 
lowed 36 pounds pay for the guard. 
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It is probable that this guard actually was stationed on John Hood’s 
plantation, where there was a tobacco warehouse and wharf. It was 
at this point that Fort Hood, later known as Fort Powhatan, was built 
subsequently but, prior to that, it had been designated by the Executive 
Council as the place for storage of “the whole amount of cargoes of 
salt, medicines and clothing for the army purchased on the James River.” 
It likewise was directed that 90 hogsheads of tobacco and goo hogs- 
heads of flour be stored at Hood’s. With this amount of State stores on 
hand, it is logical that the armed guard be stationed at that point rather 
than at Brandon. 

The possibility is strong that salt-petre was being produced this 
early in the war in Prince George. From the gist of a letter written by 
Dr. Bland to Benjamin Harrison, Jr., it may be assumed that this vitally 
needed war ingredient was being produced successfully at Farmingdell. 

“I shall be much obliged to you to transmit me an account of how 
to proceed as you may find most advantageous,” he wrote. Harrison’s 
father had been unsuccessful in securing an expert, but the younger 
Harrison promised to send one, probably meaning Jacob Rubsamen, of 
Manchester, who later received the vote of Congress for teaching the 
colonists how to produce salt-petre for use in the manufacture of 
powder. 

To provide the necessary armed force to protect the colony, it was 
determined to raise a number of battalions of 500 rank and file. Prince 
George was to provide two companies of fifty men each for the bat- 
talion. Among those getting a commission immediately was Theodoric 
Bland, who was made a captain of cavalry. James Cocke, whose family 
had long lived at Bonacord, which had been built in the early 1700's 
by a Poythress, was commissioned in the navy and was appointed dur- 
ing the war to command the sloop Cruzier ordered by the General 
Assembly to be built for him. John Bolling also received a navy com- 
mission. 

In the spring of 1776, another convention was held at Williams- 
burg, at which time a resolution memorializing Congress to vote for 
independence was adopted. Congress heeded the resolution and, on 
July 4, 1776, the immortal document received final approval. By order 
of the Virginia Assembly, the Declaration of Independence was read 
from the porch of the Prince George court house in early August. 
At that time, the oath of allegiance to the United States of America 
was administered to the justices and the county officers. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to require all 
males above sixteen years to take the loyalty oath and magistrates 
were assigned to specific localities to carry out this edict. Those re- 
fusing to take the oath were permitted to leave the country, taking 
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all their personal property other than arms and ammunition. Those 
leaving Prince George were cleared at Broadway. 

The time had now come to draft a constitution for the infant state 
of Virginia. It was natural that Richard Bland, who was a veritable 
storehouse of knowledge about the colony, was one of the 130 mem- 
bers from sixty-six localities. The sessions were held in Williamsburg 
from May 6 to June 5, 1776. 

Bland was assigned to the committee to prepare a “declaration of 
rights and such plan of government as will be most likely to maintain 
peace and order in the colony and secure substantial justice and liberty 
to the people.” 

Under the plan adopted the franchise was based on the ownership 
of 25 acres of cultivated land or 100 acres of uncultivated land. Mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates and Senate were to be elected by direct 
viva voca vote by these freeholders. The Governor, Council of State and 
members of Congress were to be elected by joint ballot of the General 
Assembly as were other state officers including the treasurer, at- 
torney general and judges of the higher court. 

When the “Plan of Government” set up under this Constitution be- 
came effective, Benjamin Harrison, of Brandon, was appointed one of 
the eight counsellors of state, with Patrick Henry as Governor. 

In the first legislative session as a State, October 7 to December 
21, 1776, Prince George was represented in the Senate by Theodoric 
Bland, whose district included Isle of Wight and Surry. In the lower 
house, Richard Bland, Peter Poythress and Edmund Ruffin were the 
county’s representatives. 

Four months after the drafting of the constitution, Richard Bland, 
who had been the oldest member of the Convention, died. The author- 
ity of Sheriff Peter Eppes had expired before he received orders to call 
an election to choose a successor in the House of Delegates to the de- 
ceased Bland. There not being sufficient time for a new sheriff to be 
qualified before the maximum election date, the General Assembly 
passed a bill to permit Eppes or his deputy to proceed. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Jr. was duly named to fill the vacancy. 

Thomas Jefferson acquired Richard Bland’s extensive library from 
his executor. These books are now in the Library of Congress, which 
purchased Jefferson’s entire library a short time before his death in 
1826. 

After the first flurry of excitement, the war became impersonal 
to the Prince George inhabitants except when some of her sons entered 
military service. Theodoric Bland, Richard Kidder Meade, Edmund 
Ruffin, Sr. and St. George Tucker, stepfather of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, however, were all in the thick of things. Bland had been 
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promoted to major and then to colonel. He took a conspicuous part 
in the Battle of Brandywine. Later, Washington gave him command 
of the escort of the thousands of British and Hessian prisoners taken 
at the Battle of Saratoga and he was subsequently in command of the 
prison post established for them at Charlottesville. Meade was gaining 
distinction as Washington’s best mounted aide-de-camp and Tucker 
was in the field in the southern states, where he was to gain fame later 
at the Battle of King’s Mountain. On one occasion Meade’s horseman- 
ship saved him from capture when he rode up on Sir Henry Clinton 
and his staff while on an urgent mission. 

Peter Francisco, the lad abandoned on the City Point wharf, was 
now a veritable giant and was performing prodigious feats against the 
enemy. So great was his fame that the commander-in-chief sent him 
a huge sword, now preserved in the Virginia State Library, and called 
him “my one man army.” 

Because of the blockade of the Virginia ports by the British, the 
people of Prince George suffered from a lack of all luxuries and, in- 
deed, there was a shortage of many necessities. Salt, in particular, was 
difficult to get until the state government could procure a supply 
which was doled out to the public at designated points for a charge 
depending upon the financial rating of the applicant. Hood’s was the 
distribution point for salt to Prince Georgians. The charge for this 
necessary item was a nominal one for the poor. 

Civilian travel had dropped off and there was little activity, other 
than military, on the rivers. Even some of the ferries, such as that be- 
tween Henry Batte’s in Chesterfield and Alexander Bolling’s in Prince 
George, were permitted to discontinue operation. 

One of the diversions of the day was to watch the relay points 
of a line of mounted messengers, who traveled by swift horses from 
Cape Henry to the new seat of government in Richmond. One line 
through Prince George was approximately along the present Route 
10, in later days to be known as the River Road. Other couriers crossed 
the James at Fort Hood. Doubtless, these messengers spread more gossip 
than real news to eager questioners to whom a newspaper was un- 
known. The Virginia Gazette, founded at Williamsburg in 1736 was the 
only newspaper now being published and doubtless had few, if any, 
subscribers in Prince George. 

The quality of Prince George’s horseflesh, apparently, was recog- 
nized widely. At least one international celebrity had heard of this 
because Dr. Bland, then at home, received a letter, dated December 
17, 1777, from the Marquis de Lafayette, asking that he purchase a 
horse for him “distinguished by his figure as well as by his qualities.” 
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“I wish him to be of good temper and able to be used immediately,” 
the French nobleman wrote. He left the price to Dr. Bland. 

While it probably did not mean too much to the average Prince 
Georgian, the General Assembly, in the fall of 1778, adopted an act 
affecting court procedures in the new state. This act established dis- 
trict courts throughout the state and Prince George was included in a 
district with Sussex, Dinwiddie and Amelia and Petersburg, and the 
latter was designated as the place for holding the court twice each 

ear. 

Another evidence that the war with nature, as well as with the 
mighty enemy, was not absorbing all of the attention of the Prince 
Georgians was the continued inroads of the Methodist church in spite 
of more worldly pursuits. The county, in 1779, was honored by a 
visit from Bishop Francis Asbury, but it was a deplorable fact that 
one of his sermons at the home of Nathaniel Lee was interrupted by 
raucous behavior at a militia muster and a cock-fight not far off. 

While the patriotism of most residents of the area was not to be 
questioned, there was as much evasion of military duty as possible on 
the part of some, particularly men of family who felt the necessity of 
remaining on the farm to support their families. There were other 
excuses, such as conscientious objection to bearing arms. 

Jesse Lee was found in this class. He had migrated from Prince 
George to North Carolina in 1777 to take charge of a widowed rela- 
tive’s farm. Drafted into military service in 1780, because of his religious 
scruples he refused to carry a gun, but did agree to serve as an army 
teamster and later was promoted to sergeant of pioneers and was an 
unofficial chaplain. By this time, he was well above six feet tall and 
was approaching his top weight of 250 pounds. 

In 1780, another high honor came to Theodoric Bland. It was his 
election as a delegate to the United States Congress. For three years, 
he held that seat. 


CHAPTER xi 


THE BRITISH INVADE 


RINCE George so far had not felt the war directly but soon it 
was to reach the county’s very soil and its people were to feel the 
might of the British invader and see the spilling of blood. 

In the first few years of the Revolution, Virginia had contributed 
more than her share, probably, of men and money, but the fighting 
phase of the great conflict had been beyond her borders and, so far, 
Virginia had escaped any major campaigns. At first, the hostilities had 
been confined principally to the northern tier of colonies. Then came 
a transfer of the main theater of operations to the far south, where 
Georgia and the Carolinas felt the full power of the redcoated enemy. 
Instead of being a battleground, Virginia continued to be the training 
center for men being prepared to reinforce the beleaguered Continen- 
tals further south. 

The British victories in Georgia and the Carolinas brought the 
disturbing realization to the Virginia authorities that this state event- 
ually was to feel the heel of the invader. Baron Frederick von Steuben 
had reported to Virginia to train Continental recruits, organize the 
militia, and to help prepare defenses for the inevitable invasion. The 
Baron, a veteran of European wars, came to Prince George at the be- 
hest of Governor Thomas Jefferson to study and recommend measures 
to prevent the British from striking into the interior by water. 

The trained eye of Von Steuben saw the James River point oppo- 
site Weyanoke and known simply as Hood’s as the most advantage- 
ous position against an invading fleet. The unprotected battery already 
mounted there was recognized by the Baron as having little hope 
against the heavy guns of British men-of-war and he urged that a per- 
manent works be built to replace the unenclosed earthworks which 
had been thrown up hastily. 

Here at Hood’s, Prince George had its baptism of fire on Janu- 
ary 4, 1781. Several days before this event, an express messenger had 
passed through the section on the River Road, bearing news to Gov- 
ernor Jefferson that a British fleet had been sighted off the Virginia 
capes. For a never-explained reason, the Governor failed to act until 
another messenger from Hampton brought the alarming word that 
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the enemy fleet already had entered the James River and was moving 
upstream. 

Then the battery at Hood’s. was alerted and prepared hastily for 
action. As the vanguard of the fleet of nineteen vessels came abreast, 
shells were hurled at it and one vessel was hit and a British sergeant 
was killed. There was an exchange of fire, during which time a force 
under Colonel Simcoe landed below Hood’s and marched against the 
battery. The fifty men forming the garrison prudently withdrew in 
good order without the loss of a man but the abandoned guns were 
dismantled by the enemy. 

Rivington’s New York Gazette says Hood’s was defended by three 
18-pounders, one 24-pounder, and one 18-inch howitzer, but Scots 
Magazine mentions only one 8-inch howitzer. Von Steuben, in a let- 
ter to General Greene, had reported two iron 10-pounders and a brass 
howitzer there. 

In command of the British invaders was General Benedict Arnold, 
former American hero, who had turned traitor and was probably the 
wars most hated figure. His powerful fleet continued on to Westover, 
where it came to anchor. The enemy’s men, horses and guns were landed 
and, without any delay Arnold advanced in person overland on Rich- 
mond in a well planned movement. Jefferson’s hastily summoned mili- 
tia attempted a stand east of the capital, but withdrew when the futility 
of a battle against the better equipped and disciplined British and Hes- 
sian troops was seen. 

Arnold next dispatched a force to the State munitions works at 
Westham, seven miles beyond Richmond, and destroyed guns and 
supplies stored there. After pillaging the capital area, the British 
marched back to Westover. The temporary wooden capitol was so 
small and unimpressive that it escaped the British arsonists. 

During Arnold’s absence, several British privateers had swept up 
the Appomattox River and found numerous tobacco-laden vessels 
which had fled upstream to escape the enemy, who made ready to 
carry them off. The arrival of two companies of Colonel John Banis- 
ter’s militia forced the British to abondon their prizes. As the enemy 
ships returned down the river, they received fire from ships’ guns 
which had been mounted adjacent to City Point by General Small- 
wood. A British captain and several seamen were hit. Appomattox 
Manor was struck by an enemy shell on this occasion and set afire, but 
faithful servants succeeded in quelling the flames. 

Colonel Banister writes that the militia “turned out with such 
alacrity that plundering along the Appomattox was curtailed.” He 
added that “two companies of my militia caused privateers to abandon 
tobacco-laden ships at Bakehouse and drop back to City Point where 
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the succeeding night they were so severely cannoned that they re- 
treated to the fleet.” 

For several days after his return to Westover on January 7, Arnold 
planned his next move. The position was too exposed for a winter 
base and there was no further booty to be gained in the neighborhood, 
so it was determined to fall back on Portsmouth, where he could erect 
fortifications and be close enough to the sea to get reinforcements. 

From Coggin’s Point, Von Steuben watched the enemy but he was 
powerless to do anything decisive in view of the loss of his few guns 
at Hood’s. However, he did order Colonel George Rogers Clark, cap- 
tor of Vincennes and Kaskaskia, with 300 militiamen and thirty cavalry, 
to set up an ambush for the British if they made a landing on the 
Prince George side of the James. 

Arnold anchored at Flowerdew Hundred while he landed 500 infan- 
try of the Queen’s Rangers, under Colonel Simcoe, Colonel Robinson’s 
Provincial Regiment and the Eighteenth Regiment, under Colonel 
Dundas, to prevent the Americans from firing on the passing ships. 
A small picket sent out as a decoy was encountered and, along a road 
hemmed in by a thick forest, Robinson’s regiment suddenly received 
a heavy fire. About 20 of the British were killed and wounded in the 
initial clash, but Robinson’s men were steadfast and charged resolutely 
with the bayonet. The enemy halted after seeing no probability of ac- 
complishing the business he had been ordered upon. Returning to 
Hood’s on the 11th, Arnold completely dismantled the fort. 

Von Steuben disgustedly reports that the militia immediately fled 
when the better-disciplined enemy charged with fixed bayonets. He 
spent the night in camp near Hood’s and the next day followed the 
enemy to keep an eye on his movements, but Arnold simply retreated 
to Portsmouth. 

Property damage in Prince George was not too severe, but Theo- 
doric Bland, Sr. wrote, on January 8, that the garden at Farmingdell 
had been totally destroyed by the British. “Otherwise, affairs are in a 
tolerable way,” he added. 

While the county was recovering from its first visit from the 
enemy, death claimed Peter Poythress who had spent a lifetime in 
serving his native Prince George in many capacities, starting with 
the House of Burgesses in the session of 1736/37. He died on February 
IG L7S Ls 

Having seen for himself of what strategic importance Hood’s 
could be made, Von Steuben, in the next few months, was untiring in 
efforts to have a formidable fort built there. He urged that each of 
the counties above Hood’s furnish workmen to construct the fortifica- 
tions and sent Colonel Christian Senf, his best engineer, to lay out the 
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works and to supervise their construction. Approval had been given 
rather reluctantly by the General Assembly, although Prince George’s 
Benjamin Harrison was Speaker of the House and should have been 
cognizant of the situation. 

Von Steuben’s plan for the impressment of twenty militiamen from 
the five adjacent counties to work at Hood’s was vetoed by Governor 
Jefferson, but forty Negroes and ten artificers were promised. Captain 
Allen, under the supervision of Colonel Senf, was put in charge of the 
project. Each county lieutenant was asked to get volunteers for the 
work. 

After a month’s delay, only thirteen men had reported to Cap- 
tain Allen, but Governor Jefferson assured him that more were com- 
ing. Colonel Senf was authorized to buy a tract of land at Hood’s for 
a public ferry “if the owner would set a reasonable price’ and, also, 
was ordered to assemble all boats along the Chickahominy and James 
at Hood’s except one at each ferry. The boats were to be used to 
transport troops and supplies for an attack on the English fleet in Hamp- 
ton Roads. This attack never materialized and the Virginia craft sub- 
sequently were captured or destroyed in the upper James River in 
Arnold’s second invasion. 

While the work at Hood’s was dragging, Prince George’s county 
lieutenant, William Call, was directed, on March 1, to furnish 125 
additional militiamen to reinforce General Muhlenburg in the Caro- 
linas. About this time, four guns with carriages, one mortar and bed 
and one mortar without bed were ordered to Hood’s, and Captain 
James Maxwell was directed to the rendezvous there to ready the 
assembled ships and crews for service. A relay point on the fast express 
line from Hampton Roads to Richmond was also set up with mes- 
sengers and fresh horses in readiness to move by day or night. 

Von Steuben kept calling for workers from other localities and, 
in recognition of what they had done, he recommended that every 
Prince George volunteer working ten days at Hood’s be exempted 
from military duty for six weeks. But, at the same time, Colonel Call 
was asking for relief of Prince George militiamen in the field in order 
that they could return home to do their planting. 

In justification for his request, Colonel Call reported that one- 
third of the effectives from Prince George were on active duty. The 
Prince George militia was so poorly armed that Colonel Call had ap- 
pealed to the Governor for help. “We will take anything we can get 
and will repair it if necessary,” he said. Ammunition and cartridge 
boxes were wanted, also. 

In mid-April, Governor Jefferson expressed diplomatically to 
Colonel Call his disappointment over the lack of cooperation the 
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counties had given in furnishing workmen for the fortifications at 
Hood’s. He now made the proposition that every man from Prince 
George who would go himself or who would furnish an able substi- 
tute at Hood’s eight days before May 1 would be exempt from militia 
service for two months. They were to bring tools and their own bed- 
ding, but would receive rations. Colonel Call was warned that the 
offer did not apply to men already on active duty. Rather, he was 
enjoined to start recruiting his quota to fill the vacancies caused by 
returnees from the South. 

Governor Jefferson had ordered 4,000 rations to be assembled there, 
but he now questioned the wisdom of continuing to use Prince George 
Courthouse as a county rendezvous because it was only four miles in- 
land and consequently Von Steuben ordered these and other supplies 
that had been sent there from lower counties to prevent seizure by 
enemy raiding parties, to be transferred to Chesterfield Courthouse. 

Von Steuben’s precautions almost immediately proved to have 
been wise. News that the British were moving from their Portsmouth 
base was received at the capital only a day or two before the Gov- 
ernor had made further generous offers for volunteers to report to 
Hood’s. Colonel Call was empowered to impress workers, but it was 
now too late. 

Every Prince George man able to bear arms was ordered to report 
to his designated rendezvous point immediately. All cattle and horses 
were to be moved from within twenty miles of any enemy camp. 

The British invasion tactics this time were different. General Wil- 
liam Phillips, who had been exchanged following his confinement at 
Charlottesville as one of the Saratoga prisoners, was now in command, 
with Arnold as his immediate subordinate. While the fleet was making 
its way up the James River, strong forces were landed at various points 
to operate against the Virginians and to safeguard the invaders’ rear. 

The invasion fleet, after eight days on the water, reached City 
Point on April 24 and the troops were landed without opposition from 
the incomplete fortifications at Hood’s. The following day, the march 
on Petersburg started. There were thirteen war vessels and twenty flat- 
boats, with 2,500 soldiers under Phillips. 

Von Steuben had watched personally the enemy operations at City 
Point. Seeing that Petersburg instead of Richmond was the immediate 
objective of Phillips, he ordered militia, which had been assembling 
in Chesterfield, to move to Blandford, with General Peter Muhlen- 
burg in command. 

The following day, the British had marched to within three miles 
of the American advanced posts, and eleven of the flat-bottomed boats 
were approaching by water. Firing started at 3 o’clock and continued 
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for two hours. The Americans, lacking ammunition and being out- 
numbered, slowly fell back in good order, crossing the Appomattox 
River at Blandford. The bridge was destroyed to delay the British 
in crossing the stream. In this action, the American loss was about 100 
killed and wounded. The British reported a loss of 11. 

“I have the pleasure to say that our troops disputed the ground 
with the enemy inch by inch and the maneuvers were executed with 
the greatest exactness,” Von Steuben reported to Governor Jefferson. 

After the enemy had ravished Petersburg and Chesterfield but had 
been foiled in attacking Richmond from the south by the timely ar- 
rival there of Lafayette, the British embarked at Bermuda Hundred, 
assembled dozens of small captured craft at City Point and dropped 
down the James River to Hog Island, where General Phillips received 
a dispatch from Lord Cornwallis, ordering him to return to Peters- 
burg immediately and there await his arrival from the south. 

In a heavy gale, a part of the British troops was landed, with the 
commanding general, on May 7, at Brandon, where the enemy spent 
the night. General Phillips, at this moment, was so ill that a postchaise 
was commandeered for him and in this he was transported to Peters- 
burg by way of Garysville and Prince George Courthouse. Others of 
the British under Arnold had landed at City Point. On May 9, the com- 
bined British force reached Petersburg, the contigent from Brandon 
having marched by way of Prince George Courthouse. The Virginia 
forces were taken by complete surprise at Petersburg and the enemy 
occupied the place without loss, even succeeding in capturing several 
convivial American staff officers. 

While awaiting the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, General Phillips died 
in Petersburg and was buried in Blandford Cemetery, at that time still 
a part of Prince George County. At the moment of his death, the town 
was being shelled by Lafayette’s artillery from Archer’s Hill, in the 
present day Colonial Heights. 

Again, on this second invasion of the county, there was not as 
much property damage as might have been expected. Part of this was 
due to the gratitude of General Phillips for Colonel Bland’s “many 
civilities to the convention troops at Charlottesville” while the Briton 
was a prisoner there. At the start of his invasion, General Phillips an- 
nounced to his troops that “it is my positive orders that no part of 
the property of Col. Theo. Bland shall receive any injury from His 
Majesty’s troops.” 

General Anthony Wayne, subsequently, visited Colonel Bland’s 
home and reported the buildings intact but fields devastated. 

The comparatively easy successes of the enemy’s invasions, ap- 
parently, took the heart out of the inhabitants of the ravished areas. 
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In a letter from Colonel A. Parker to Governor Harrison, dated 
March 10, 1782, it was said the residents of Petersburg and Prince 
George seemed to have lost their patriotism with the skirmish at Bland- 
ford. Colonel Parker admitted that the loss of slaves, vessels, stocks, 
etc. had impoverished them. 

Lord Cornwallis did not linger long in the Petersburg and Prince 
George areas. Quickly, he re-grouped his forces and prepared to seek 
out and annihilate “the boy” Lafayette, who was operating on the 
north side of the James River. On May 24 and 25, Cornwallis, who had 
sent the detested Arnold back to New York, marched through Prince 
George and ferried his men across the river from Maycock’s, under 
the protection of the guns of the Formidable and Spitfire. 

In his movement from Petersburg, Cornwallis spent one night at 
Mitchell’s, the Bolling home, which stood until recently on Mansion 
Hill in the present Hopewell. While the enemy officers wined and 
dined, they discussed freely their objectives and their immediate plan 
for crossing the James and taking Lafayette from the rear. Paying 
strict attention to details, according to legend, was young Susanna 
Bolling. When night came, she quietly crept through a secret under- 
ground passage to the Appomattox River, which she crossed, and then 
made her way overland to the Half-Way House on the present Rich- 
mond-Petersburg Turnpike, where she communicated the British plans 
to the young French nobleman. The noted British historian, Charles 
Stedman, in his History of the Origin, Progress and Termination of the 
American War, passes on this legendary act of heroism to posterity. 

This was not yet the last Prince George was to see of the British, 
however. Before Cornwallis reluctantly gave up his futile chase of 
the elusive Lafayette and started his march eastward to effect a junc- 
tion with a British fleet with reinforcements and supplies, he sent an- 
other raiding force into Prince George in August. It was on this occa- 
sion that the courthouse and its contents were put to flames and irre- 
placeable records were either destroyed or carried off. 

When it was evident that Cornwallis was moving toward the coast, 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne and his battle-toughened Pennsylvanians 
were ordered to take up positions at Maycock’s to prevent the British 
from re-crossing the James to escape the net gradually closing in on 
them. 

The fall of Cornwallis at Yorktown in late October, doubtless, 
brought happiness to Prince George, whose militia was released from 
field duty immediately. For those men in the Continental Army, how- 
ever, the war was not yet at a conclusion and they remained in serv- 
ice another two years although Colonel Parker, in his letter to the 
Governor, in the spring of 1782, had said that the army’s impressment 
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of Prince George men “added injury to the people” and that “it would 
be cruel to insist on compelling men to fill up quotas for the Conti- 
nental forces when they actually had been troops for twelve months.” 

There was still much ill feeling in the county over the disloyalty 
of some of the residents. John Sturdivant, a mariner, was one of those 
running afoul of the law and he was sent to Richmond to stand trial 
in default of 1,000 pounds specie. 

Many of the victors from Yorktown made their way homeward 
through Prince George and received a hearty welcome. Some of the 
returnees took up land in Prince George. Another class that was not too 
welcome was made up of stragglers from the American and French 
armies. In 1782, the Chevalier d’Anmour, French consul, sought per- 
mission to round up deserters who had taken up residence in the vicin- 
ity of Broadway. Apparently, he succeeded in either rounding them 
up or scattering them. 

Another French nobleman who visited Prince George in 1782 was 
the Baron de Chastelleux, who was the guest of David Meade Randolph 
at Maycock’s. This observant visitor, in Travels in North America, 
tells of having been invited to a tea at Colonel Theodoric Bland’s in 
Philadelphia in 1781, at which Lafayette, also, was a guest of Colonel 
Bland, who according to Chastelleux was a “tall, handsome man.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HARDSHIPS OVERCOME 


HE dramatic ending of hostilities at Yorktown found Prince 

George and, indeed, the whole State, in a chaotic condition. Most 
planters were impoverished because of inability to market the former 
money crops. Taxes to pay for the war were high and there was a 
noticeable lack of confidence in the new government. The religious 
issue, always a touchy subject, was another cause of friction. 

But, in spite of the handicaps, there were soon signs of awakening 
and shortly the area was to have a number of new mills established. 
While the Church of England continued to decline in public favor, a 
few of the older congregations continued to meet and new denomina- 
tions, particularly in the interior, took on life. 

With the last of the hated British now departed, the bridge between 
Blandford and Pocahontas was rebuilt. Blandford remained the most 
populous section and socially it was the “court end” of what has since 
become Petersburg, as well as being the metropolis of Prince George. 

Some of the Blandford trustees had died, others had resigned, and 
still others were living at a distance when the post-war renaissance 
started. Consequently, the General Assembly was asked for relief and 
Nathaniel Harrison, Peter Poythress, Robert Gilliam, Thomas Gordon, 
William Murray, Isaac Hall, John Baird and Edmund Ruffin, Gentle- 
men, were appointed trustees for the town and were invested with the 
same authority as the original trustees. 

Typical of those feeling the pinch of high taxes and low productive 
capacity was Benjamin Harrison, who summed up the plight of himself 
and others, in 1782, with a petition to the General Assembly asking re- 
lief. Particularly, he complained that a Prince George assessment on 
Brandon was exorbitant because marsh and swamp land was valued 
as highly as the workable acres. 

Since the departing British had set fire to the court buildings and 
destroyed most of the small bridges and roads, the administration of 
justice in Prince George was handicapped and great hardships brought 
complaints from litigants. Sessions of the court were held in improvised 
buildings and the almost total loss of previous records imposed what 
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seemed to be an insurmountable obstacle, but one eventually solved to 
some degree. 

In December, the General Assembly, on complaint of residents of 
the county, brought some order out of chaos by directing the county 
justices to fix a place at once near the center of the county “as the situa- 
tion and conveniences will admit” for the holding of courts. The justices 
were ordered to proceed to erect the necessary public buildings where 
“upon completion, courts shall be held.” Due to the loss of land records, 
the act empowered the revival of the Colonial custom of “procession- 
ing,” which consisted of impartial persons, accompanied by the property 
owners involved, making a complete circuit and marking clearly the 
boundary lines, which then became legal. 

At the same session of the General Assembly, attempting to solve 
the court dilemma, the legislators were confronted with the study of 
numerous measures offered to stabilize the controversial religious issue. 
No longer were taxes levied for the support of an official church but, 
in 1784, a bill was passed, providing that “teachers of religion” be paid 
through taxes. Immediately, there was a deluge of indignant protests 
and an early repeal followed. 

A bill for the incorporation of the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
passed the following year. By this bill, all former laws for the govern- 
ment of the late established Church were repealed. The ministry and 
vestry were made a body politic and were authorized to hold all glebe 
lands, churches, burying grounds, plate, books, ornaments, and every- 
thing which had been the property of the late established Church. Two 
years later, this law was repealed, with a proviso securing to all religious 
societies the property in their respective churches and authorizing the 
appointment of trustees for its management. 

Because of the unsettled wartime conditions and the growth of new 
religious bodies, there had been many marriages which under the old 
laws, were not legal because they had not been performed by clergy of 
the established Church. Many Prince George families, doubtless, were 
greatly relieved, in 1785, when the General Assembly validated previous 
marriages. The new law now empowered clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, who had regular churches, to perform marriage ceremonies, but 
itinerant preachers still were forbidden expressly to do so. 

There must have been some improvement in highways around this 
time for, under date of November 20, 1784, Thomas Massie wrote to his 
agent that “my chariot” is at Broadway on the ship Planter and will be 
landed there. The vehicle had cost him nearly $800.00. 

Planters still depended, however, on “rolling roads” for the transport 
of their heavy loads of tobacco. This device consisted of attaching 
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shafts to the hogsheads, which enabled them to be pulled by horse or, 
preferably, by oxen to the warehouses. The General Assembly, in 1712, 
and again in 1720, adopted regulations for the “rolling roads.” The size 
of the hogsheads was limited to 48 inches in stave length and 30 inches 
in diameter. The weight was about 1,000 pounds. 

The tobacco warehouses, while a great convenience to the planters, 
likewise were convenient for predatory rogues, who raided them fre- 
quently and made off at night with their booty in small vessels. Inspec- 
tors at Boyd’s warehouse, in 1783, reported thefts and asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly for reimbursement. The complaint set forth that a search 
of all vessels in the vicinity was made promptly following discovery of 
the thefts, but the missing tobacco was not to be found. Four years 
previously, the inspectors at Blandford had prayed for reimbursement 
for 1300 pounds of prime tobacco stolen from the warehouse. 

Apparently, an improvement in the financial status of the county 
was gaining ground now. This was evidenced by the establishment of 
added facilities for handling tobacco and in the construction of new 
mills. 

Hood’s because of the British invasion had been without tobacco 
warehouse facilities since early in 1781. At the session of the General 
Assembly in December, 1784, an act was passed reviving and establish- 
ing tobacco inspection there. A petition, with 125 signatures, had been 
presented to the Assembly, asking for this facility. 

Additional mills along the waterways were another progressive step. 
Stephen Temple, who was serving as a captain in the militia, built a new 
mill, about 1786, on Joseph Swamp, about one-half mile southwest of 
Disputanta. Lee’s Mill at this time was, also, in operation near Route 638, 
ten miles southeast of Petersburg. The latter was a one-room affair, with 
hand-hewn timbers put together with wooden pegs and the original 
mill stone still exists. It was here that a sharp skirmish took place in 1864. 

South of Burrowsville on Route 611 was Acree’s mill, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen. Legend says the stones were brought from 
England and hauled from the landing on Chippokes Creek by six yoke 
of oxen. In the mill was a toll barrel made from the trunk of a cypress 
tree, which was twenty-four inches wide by thirty-six inches long and 
with a capacity of eight bushels of corn. 

Colonel Theodoric Bland, in 1785, received from Governor Patrick 
Henry a commission as county lieutenant for Prince George County. 
At this time, the Prince George patriot was being given wide support 
for governor but, the following year, when he became an avowed can- 
didate, he was defeated by Edmund Randolph. The General Assembly, 
at this period, elected the governor. 
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In spite of the General Assembly’s order, nothing toward renova- 
tion of the court house and jail had been undertaken for several years 
following the Revolution and, in 1784, residents of the county began to 
insist that something be done about the matter. On June 12, a petition, 
signed by 128 Prince Georgians, was presented to the General Assem- 
bly, in which it was prayed that the legislative body order the county 
magistrates to find a site and have constructed adequate buildings in a 
location more convenient than the old one. In the petition, it was asserted 
that the then court house site was three miles from the county line on 
the north, eight miles on the west, twenty-five miles on the south and 
twenty miles on the east. The petition was referred to the next meeting 
of the General Assembly. 

In November of the same year, sixteen residents, pointing out that 
the ravages of the British had almost entirely destroyed the court house 
and prison, felt the time had come to apply for a new site before meas- 
ures were taken to repair the wrecked buildings, and they urged that 
Blandford be selected. Two weeks later, eighty petitioners opposed the 
removal to Blandford and the proposal was rejected for the time being. 

Objection to holding the district court in Petersburg also was voiced 
by Prince George petitioners. “There is no court house, jail and neces- 
sary appendages in Petersburg,” it was charged. Removal of the district 
court to Dinwiddie, where there was a commodious court building and 
a two-room secure jail, was proposed. 

The disposition of property of British subjects, which was seized 
during the Revolution, was still a matter of controversy because of evi- 
dent injustices. Commissioners had been named to handle the seques- 
tered property and to turn the proceeds into the State treasury, but 
many errors occurred. Following the war, the sequestered property, 
where all formalities had been complied with, reverted to the old own- 
ers. However, there were some omissions and, in 1786, Peter Eppes, 
commissioner, asked the State at least to pay the interest on 5,500 pounds 
sterling to the heirs of Patrick Ramsey, who had died after his property 
had been seized in 1778. 

There was a great revival in Virginia in 1787 and Prince George par- 
ticipated actively. In one year, fifty were converted at a meeting at F. 
Bonners near Petersburg. At Jones Hole Church, on the southwest edge 
of the county, there were several hundred converts. During one of the 
services, the church floor sank several inches but none was hurt and 
there was no interruption in the fervor of the occasion. During the re- 
vival, the Rev. Jesse Lee returned to preach in his native county and in 
Petersburg. 

Probably, as an aftermath of the revival, the congregation of Gary’s 
was organized that year. The first services were held in a barn but, 
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later, James Gray gave three acres of land as a site and two buildings 
were erected on it before the present structure was built in 1880. Brick 
from an abandoned church in Sussex was used in one of the rebuilding 
operations. 

While a generation was to pass before Prince George heard the first 
steamboat whistle and, twenty years before Robert Fulton steamed 
up the Hudson River in the Claremont, John Fitch, in 1787, was given 
a 14-year exclusive permit to operate “all types of water craft operated 
by fire or steam” on the James and Appomattox and other rivers and 
bays in Virginia. However, Prince George residents had to wait twenty- 
eight years before cheering its first power-propelled craft. 

The question of ratifying the United States Constitution was arous- 
ing widespread attention and many Virginians were opposed to impor- 
tant features of the proposed document. Among these was Colonel 
Bland, who, because of his recognized abilities, was Prince George’s 
representative at the convention called to pass on the ratification ques- 
tion. Believing the proposed Constitution repugnant to the interests of 
the country, he voted against ratification. Subsequently, he served on a 
committee to prepare and report proposed amendments adopted as a 
“Declaration of Rights.” 

Under the new Constitution, a congressional district was formed 
November 20, 1788, of Brunswick, Sussex, Greensville, Prince George, 
Dinwiddie, Mecklenburg, Lunenburg, Amelia, Cumberland and Pow- 
hatan. To represent this huge area, Colonel Bland was unopposed. The 
first regular session of the Congress of the new nation started on March 
4, 1789, and the term was for two years. Colonel Bland did not live out 
his term but died on June 1, 1790. His successor in Congress was Wil- 
liam B. Giles, of Amelia, who took his seat on December 2, 1790, and 
served until October 2, 1798, when he resigned and was succeeded by 
Joseph Eggleston, also of Amelia. 

Court matters were of interest in 1789. David Ferguson, an alien, 
became associated in a retail establishment in Blandford with John Ten- 
nant. The latter had obtained a retail license from the Prince George 
court on payment of a tax of five pounds, but Ferguson failed to pay the 
20 pounds required of aliens and was fined 40 pounds. The fate of a peti- 
tion asking remission of the fine due to “ignorance of the law” is not 
known. 

Edmund Ruffin, of Coggin’s Point, this same year aroused the ire 
of the county authorities and was fined for failing to make a general 
return for the county militia in the absence of Colonel Bland, who was 
away on official business that year. He protested in vain that he had 
not known that it was his duty to make the return. 

The Prince George justices took their duties always seriously and 
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the penalties were so severe that frequent petitions to the General As- 
sembly for clemency were presented. Thus, in 1789, seven petitioners 
asked the legislature to remit a fine of 10 pounds levied against William 
Langthorpe for selling liquor without a license. In 1784, clemency had 
been sought for a burglar condemned to death and, three years later, 
petitions from Prince George and Surry asked pardon for two Negroes 
sentenced to die on the gallows for stealing food to satisfy their hunger. 
Appeals for clemency for Negro felons were numerous and frequently 
were granted. 

The General Assembly, at the 1789 session, adopted other acts that 
had a bearing on Prince George. One of these was favorable action on 
a Petersburg petition permitting the town to levy a tax or duty upon 
all vessels coming to or using the public wharf already existing between 
Coffee House Street and “the small bridge toward Blandford.” Another 
important bill gave to William Pennock the right to operate stages be- 
tween Richmond and Norfolk, by way of Petersburg and Prince 
George, upon the expiration of the privilege previously granted to 
Richard Townes and John Woolfolk. 

These early stage coaches were merely large wagons with high sides 
and canopies supported by upright beams and with hard, wooden seats. 
If rain fell, heavy curtains of leather were hung up, much to the dis- 
comfort, in summer particularly, of the steaming passengers. On the 
Norfolk run, there were three weekly round trips by these stages. Four 
miles an hour was the maximum speed, but this was not obtained often. 
As yet, Prince George had no roads to speak of. The River Road, now 
Route 10, was the stage line’s route. 

Prince George’s Jesse Lee at this time was starting the spread of 
Methodism in the far north. In 1789, it was recorded that “New Eng- 
land stretchest out the hand to our ministry” and the General Confer- 
ence meeting in New York appointed Mr. Lee to undertake the work 
in that area. During his first year of ministry in New England, he re- 
ceived word of the death, at her Prince George home, of his mother, 
Elizabeth Lee, on September 14, 1790. For the next ten years, he labored 
in the north and earned the title of “Apostle of American Methodism in 
New England.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FIRST FEDERAL CENSUS 


RINCE George, at the beginning of the last decade of the eight- 

eenth century, had a part in the taking of the first United States 
census. This period, also, witnessed the start in the county of a notice- 
able movement for the manumission of slaves and the birth of one who, 
in later days, was to be the south’s most implacable foe of those who 
sought to uproot the institution of slavery. 

The first Federal census was taken in 1790 and it showed that Vir- 
ginia was the largest state, with its population of 747,160 exceeding that 
of Pennsylvania, the next largest, by more than 300,000 persons. 

In Prince George, J. R. Davis was in charge of the initial enumera- 
tion. The final tabulation showed a total population of 8,173 persons in 
the county. This consisted of 965 white males of 16 years and upward, 
822 white males under 16 years, 1600 white females, 4519 slaves and 267 
free Negroes. 

Blandford, still legally a part of Prince George, but included in the 
corporation of Petersburg, had 1200 inhabitants. It contained 200 
houses, a church, several large stores and three tobacco warehouses. 

There were five Episcopal churches in the county as well as one 
Quaker meeting house, one Methodist church and several occasional 
meeting places for Baptists. Still there were no regular schools. 

The county court was an all-powerful, self-perpetuating govern- 
mental body. The number of magistrates was indefinite, but usually 
consisted of twelve who filled vacancies by nominations to the Gover- 
nor and Council. All other officers, civil and military, also were nomi- 
nated by the court. 

The militia consisted of all males from 16 to 60 years of age who 
were formed into a regiment of 600 which included a company of infan- 
try and a troop of horse. 

The decade had opened with the Prince George white population 
outnumbered substantially by the blacks, slave and free. Yet, there were 
many families, probably a majority in the county, that either owned no 
slaves or held only one or two. The bulk of the slaves were held by the 
few large plantation owners. Indeed, the attitude of Prince George to- 
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ward the whole question of slavery seems to have paralleled that of the 
rest of Virginia in its early disapproval of slavery and the desire to get 
rid of it. | 

The Rev. John Jones Spooner, A.M., A.A.S., who was rector of 
Martin’s Brandon Parish for some years, wrote a contemporary descrip- 
tion of the county, which remains to this day one of the finest sources 
of our information. The cleric himself was opposed to slavery and not 
unduly friendly to his neighbors in Virginia. Yet he wrote, “I need 
scarcely add that Negro slavery is tolerated here; but it is the most 
lenient kind.” Further, he observed that the labor of slaves was “not 
severe” and “their clothing, diet and lodging is comfortable and superior 
to many of the whites even, in some parts of the United States.” 

As to the question of emancipation, Mr. Spooner felt that, “in justice 
to the people generally, it ought to be mentioned that they wish for 
emancipation.” 

At this time, there was under way a definite manumission movement, 
which was being led by the Rev. Augustine Heath. The movement, 
probably, was religious rather than economic or sociological. 

Found among the early Prince George emancipators were members 
of the growing Methodist faith. Going along with them in advocating 
abolition of slavery were the Prince George Quakers who had a meeting 
house along the present Route 37 three miles north of Route 461. The 
anti-slavery advocates during the decade gained ascendency in the 
church and good members freed their slaves. Peter Binford, after setting 
his slaves free, moved to Indiana, but his brother, Thomas Binford, re- 
mained in Prince George. 

During this period of agitation a number of deeds of emancipation 
were recorded in Prince George. A few years later interest in the matter 
seems to have changed and there was a shift in the other direction. 

Mr. Spooner’s essay was published, in 1794, in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and it gives the most comprehensive 
extant picture of early Prince George written up to that period. From 
Martin’s Brandon the erudite clergyman went to St. John’s, in Hampton, 
where he died in 1799 at the comparatively young age of 42 years. 

While Mr. Spooner was primarily interested in the natural aspects 
of Prince George, he nevertheless took the time to describe other fea- 
tures. His account of the eating habits of his Prince George parishioners 
is interesting. 

“The principal food is bacon,” he wrote. “Every planter,” he con- 
tinued, “keeps a large drove of hogs. This does not exclude beef and 
smaller meats from the table. The muttons are also rather smaller than 
in some of the eastern states, but no country can produce better veal; 
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indeed the best that I have ever known has been at the tables of some 
gentlemen of this neighborhood. Poultry of every kind is in perfection 
and abundance.” 

The clergyman reports that rattlesnakes were few, but that moc- 
casins were frequently found—venomous and bold. He tells of jointed 
spur snakes but admits that he never saw any himself. ‘The jointed snake 
was said to be composed of joints one inch in length, which were scaley 
and brittle and, when struck, the serpent would break off at every 
joint. Another species was said to have a keen spur or dart on the end 
of the tail, with which it could inflict a dangerous wound, and it was 
similar to the thorn-tail snake reported elsewhere. 

Mr. Spooner reported that he had seen two complete skeletons of 
whales at Coggin’s Point, which were excavated in 1791. He, also, tells 
of a mill at Coggin’s Point, whose wheel was slowed by some obstruc- 
tion. Investigation disclosed a huge snake entwined in the wheel. It was 
killed and its hacked pieces laid out. They measured as much as a 11-foot 
fence rail without the head. This was in 1790, he said. 

David Meade, of Maycock’s, was reported by Mr. Spooner as having 
a 12-acre “pleasure ground” laid out on the banks of the river, which 
he said was “most beautiful and enchanting.” Numerous forest and 
fruit trees, he said, ‘were arranged as if nature and you had conspired 
together to strike the eye most agreeably.” He described beautiful vistas 
“which open many pleasing views of the river; the land thrown into 
many artificial fallows or gentle swellings, with the pleasing verdure of 
the turf; and the complete order in which the whole is presented alto- 
gether tends to form it into one of the most delightful rural seats in the 
United States and do honor to the taste and skill of the proprietor who, 
also, is the architect.” 

The county lost in this period one of the most notable men it ever 
produced. This was Colonel Theodoric Bland, who, in his later days, 
had the vision of a “college for the education of youth” in Prince 
George. By his will, probated after his death in 1790, he bequeathed two 
acres of land on Blandford Hill “fronting the church” for this purpose, 
but specified that the institution must be established within fifteen years 
after his death. Included with the two acres were a 100-foot street on 
the east side of the site and another street 160 feet wide on the south 
side. The trustees named were Benjamin Harrison of Brandon, Peter 
Eppes, Jerman Baker, St. George Tucker, Thomas Griffin Peachy and 
Isaac Hall. Apparently, the project gained no support because there 
is no record of the college ever being built or operated. 

While Prince George militiamen in colonial days were in the mili- 
tary district commanded by General Washington and some of the 
county’s sons had fought under him in the French and Indian War and 
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hundreds had followed his fortunes in the Revolution, yet, there is no 
record that he ever visited Prince George. In 1791, some of the county’s 
citizens did get a view of him when he came to Petersburg on March 14. 

The President, now on a tour of the south, had traveled by road 
from Richmond. At Osborne’s, on the James River, his party had been 
met by an escort of cavalry from Prince George and Dinwiddie. Cap- 
tain David Meade Randolph, of Prince George, commanded the escort. 
That night a huge banquet was given in honor of the President, who de- 
parted at daybreak the following day. 

The county had another noted visitor the following year but there 
was no military fanfare to greet Bishop Francis Asbury, who was passing 
through Prince George en route to Lane’s Chapel in Sussex for the 
opening of a Methodist conference on December 23. Along the route 
in Prince George, the Bishop was greeted warmly by those who had 
learned to love him on previous visits in the early days of Methodism 
in the county. 

The rivers in this decade were again receiving attention from the 
legislators. The Appomattox Company, which had been chartered to 
clear the river for navigation, was empowered, on November 13, 1792, 
to levy tolls whenever the trustees of the corporation had made the 
stream capable of being used in all seasons of the year between Broadway 
and Pocahontas Bridge by vessels drawing nine feet of water. 

On December 26, 1792, the General Assembly passed a general act 
establishing ferry rates throughout the state. The rates from Westover 
to Coggin’s Point or Maycock’s were 10 pence for horse or man; from 
Bermuda Hundred to City Point, 25 pence for horse or man; and from 
Bolling’s Point across the Appomattox, 3 pence for horse or man. Every 
coach, wagon or chariot and driver was charged six times the horse rate; 
4-wheel chaises, phaeton and driver were charged four times the horse 
rate and every two-wheeled carriage was charged twice the horse rate. 
Hogsheads of tobacco were charged the same as one horse; one head of 
meat cattle was charged the same as a horse and sheep, hogs, goats, or 
lambs were charged one-fifth as much as a horse. 

At the same session, inspection rates for tobacco warehouses were 
set. The public warehouses for inspection of tobacco in Prince George 
at this time were Hood’s, Boyd’s, Davis’s, and Blandford. Inspection fees 
were fixed at $100 at Hood’s and $256.57 at the other three places. Boyd’s 
warehouse, on the edge of Petersburg, by legislative act of December 
2, 1792, Was given a permit to rebuild of brick or stone, with a slate or 
tile roof. The proprietors were required to post a 1000-pound bond in 
the Prince George court to have one-fourth of the new warehouse com- 
pleted by October 1, 1794, and to complete one-fourth each succeeding 


year. 
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The session of the General Assembly, in 1792, in reapportioning the 
state in accordance with the census returns, placed Prince George in a 
new congressional district with Sussex, Southampton and Surry. Carter 
Basset Harrison, of Surry, was elected to represent the new district. 

In an election held this same year, Michael Bailey was named presi- 
dential elector for Greensville and Prince George counties. His vote 
was cast for the re-election of President Washington. 

Along with the new congressional re-districting, Prince George was 
bracketed with Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Southampton, Sussex and 
Surry to furnish one brigade of state militia. 

The manumission movement did not find much favor except among 
the poorer class and it was a much debated question as time passed on. 
One who was to hear a lot about the question and himself was to be- 
come its most outspoken foe was born just at this time, in 1794, at 
“Evergreen.” This was Edmund Ruffin, kinsman of the Revolutionary 
War hero of the same name. “Evergreen” still stands a few miles below 
Hopewell off Route 10. Here young Ruffin lived until he built “Beech- 
wood” lower down the James River. 

In his early manhood, Edmund Ruffin took a decided stand on the 
Slavery issue and it became such an obsession with him that he sacri- 
ficed a brilliant career to wage his battle for retention of the institu- 
tion. In his younger days, he was to lament the abuse of testementary 
manumissions by slave owners of “sensative and feeble minds or mor- 
bidly tender consciences . . . especially wealthy old men and old 
women.” 

He saw in the actions of such slave owners a resemblance to mo- 
tives appealed to in the dark ages when rich sinners were induced to 
smooth and pay their future passage to Heaven. He did not question 
the “benevolent and pious motives of some,” but did object to those 
persons “whose lives and actions both as men and as masters had indi- 
cated anything but piety, benevolence of even a just and good treat- 
ment of their slaves.” 

Edmund Ruffin, while a vehement supporter of slavery was des- 
tined to become one of the nation’s foremost agricultural authorities, 
but there had been earlier pioneers in this field in Prince George, where 
scientific farming was undreamed of until after the Revolution, follow- 
ing which the worn-out soil posed a problem for the planters. James 
Cocke, of Bonaccord, and Thomas Cocke, of Aberdeen, tried to im- 
prove their soil through the use of marl although its chemical action 
was not to be known for another generation. 

Mr. Spooner, in his essay on Prince George, noted an increased in- 
terest in drainage and the improvement of low-lying and marsh lands. 
He wrote that very little tobacco was grown but, instead, the land was 
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A sketch of old City Point made in 1838 
at the time of the opening of the City 
Point Railroad. (Photocopy courtesy the 
Norfolk & Western Railway.) 
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A sketch of the first train leaving the City Point station on the railroad, September 7, 
1838. (Photocopy courtesy the Norfolk & Western Railway.) 


This photograph of Broadway Landing on the Appomattox 
River just outside the present limits of the City of Hopewell, 
was probably taken in the summer of 1864 just after the 


pontoon bridge had been built by Union troops. (Photo from 
the National Archives. ) 
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given over to wheat and corn with some rye, barley, oats, and peas. 
Sufficient cotton to clothe the community was grown for spinning 
and weaving on the farms and plantations, he reported. 

The small vessels plying the Appomattox were a cause of consider- 
able trouble to the Prince George planters. Not only were they sus- 
pected of being used to carry off stolen tobacco but they frequently 
were havens for escaping slaves with sufficient money to bribe the 
crews. 

In 1795, John Thweatt lost a valued slave, who, apparently, was con- 
cealed on one of the vessels using the river and made his way to Balti- 
more, where he was picked up by the authorities. Before Thweatt 
could get there to claim his property, the fugitive had been turned 
loose. Thweatt petitioned the General Assembly to pay the value of the 
runaway and to seek reimbursement from Maryland. The petition was 
rejected. 

Prince George, in spite of Colonel Bland’s generous bequest, re- 
mained cold to public schools. In 1796, a statewide plan for a primary 
educational system was proposed. The legislative act provided for the 
appointment of a board, which was empowered to divide counties into 
districts but, as the legislation was permissive, nothing was done about 
it in Prince George. 

The growing importance of City Point as a port of entry was recog- 
nized by the government in 1797 when the office of the United States 
Collector of Customs was shifted across the river from Bermuda Hun- 
dred. Shortly after this the Bermuda Hundred postoffice, which had 
been established August 1, 1794, also was ordered to be moved to City 
Point, but the actual transfer was not made until January 1, 1801. Mean- 
while mail between the two towns was transferred by Robert Armistead. 
When the postoffice was moved Andrew Forborn became the City 
Point postmaster and Ralph Graves that year was the mail carrier. The 
mail was brought in and dispatched by stage. 

Colonel William Heth was collector of customs at the time the cus- 
tom house was moved to City Point. A one-eyed veteran of the Revolu- 
tion, he had been captured in the Quebec campaign and later exchanged. 
Colonel Heth was a warm personal friend of George Washington and 
on occasions was his guest at Mount Vernon. He was named to the 
collectorship by Washington but was removed in 1802 by order of 
Jefferson because of a lampoon of the President penned by him during 
the previous presidential campaign. 

Two foreign celebrities passed through Prince George at this time 
en route to Richmond by water. These were Isaac Wold, of Dublin, 
and the Duc du La Rochofoucauld-Liancourt, a noted agriculturist. The 
latter spoke of “Mr. D. Randolph, who is fully entitled to the reputa- 
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tion of being the best farmer in the whole country.” This was David 
Meade Randolph, who had extensive holdings in Chesterfield and Prince 
George. 

Interest in the manumission question was revived considerably in 
1796, when Richard Randolph, who had come from Prince George 
stock and was the elder brother of the county’s celebrated son, John 
Randolph of Roanoke, emancipated 400 slaves by his will, directing 
that they be established on land of their own. John Randolph, many 
years later, following his brother’s example in setting his slaves free. 

Practicing in Prince George courts at this time was John Dandridge, 
a nephew of Martha Washington, who lived near Brandon, where he 
died and is buried. He was a frank citizen and certainly was no lover of 
Britain. In a letter dated 1797, he wrote that he had “an insuperable 
aversion for the English and that I never wish to be an ally of any 
great nation, English or French. National friendship I consider as exist- 
ing only in words.” 

A court proceeding of an unusual nature was held at Prince George 
Courthouse and, doubtless, caused a lot of comment because it involved 
two officers of the Prince George company in the 62nd Regiment. En- 
sign William Parham and Lieut. Thomas Rives were in dispute as to 
which should command the unit and Parham claimed that Rives had 
made a false return of the company’s strength. A court-martial was 
ordered and, on March 7, 1799, Rives was acquitted. 

The tobacco price situation in this last year of the century was acute. 
The Virginia crop, in 1798, had brought $13 a hundred but, a year later, 
the price had dropped as low as $2. The presidential election that year 
was affected by this economic factor. Only freeholders were permitted 
to vote and the only polling place was at the court house. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ERA OF THE PLAIN MAN 


Wawa the curtain raised on the Nineteenth Century, Prince 
George was essentially an agricultural county and not too pros- 
perous a one due to the gradual depletion of the soil. The population, 
according to the second census taken in 1800, was 7,429. [here were 
2,799 white residents and 4,630 Negro residents. Of the latter, 250 were 
free. 

Still the county had no incorporated towns, but bustling Blandford 
remained legally in Prince George. There were other thriving settle- 
ments at City Point, Broadway, Flowerdew Hundred, Garysville and 
Prince George Courthouse, but these were just straggling accumulations 
of buildings with no governing bodies. Along the Appomattox and 
James Rivers, stately mansions occupied the bluffs and from these were 
operated the larger plantations, for which the county was noted. 

Except for small grist and saw mills, there was no manufacturing to 
mention. One stage line passed through the county, but the streams 
continued to be the arteries for commerce and travel. The potential 
value of a port at the mouth of the Appomattox River as a link between 
the Far West and the sea was receiving some thought, but the idea had 
not yet captured the imagination of the public. 

With the memories of the Pre-Revolutionary period lingering only 
with the older generation, the Jeffersonian influence was inaugurating 
the era of the plain man. New-fangled pantaloons had generally re- 
placed the “breeches” and knee buckles and long clinging stockings ex- 
cept for the better class elders. Tight lacing was a new fad for the 
fashionable belle, who was now emancipated from the hoop skirt. 

Harmonious relations between master and slave were noticeable at 
the change of the century, but this was soon followed by a period of 
suspicion and uneasiness. The slaves were referred to mostly as servants. 
The master’s house was the “great house,” regardless of its size. The 
owner of a half-dozen or less slaves customarily worked with them in 
field, forest and river. Many of the large plantation owners pursued a 
profession or business or held political office. These had overseers to 
supervise the field work and quite frequently a trusted slave was “head 
man.” 
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As farming became more unprofitable, the need for field hands was 
lessened. This brought about the custom of hiring out the surplus 
slaves, these frequently being permitted to choose their employers. ‘The 
hiring season usually started on the first of the new year, with the hired 
slaves returning “home” for the Christmas period when there was feast- 
ing, dancing and frolicking. No master who respected himself, or hoped 
to keep the respect of his neighbors, dreamed of asking his black people 
to do more in the month of December than kill hogs and get up a big 
Christmas woodpile. | 

Nightfall brought swarms of visitors, both to house and kitchen. 
Very often there was a dance in both as soon as it was fairly dark. In 
every cabin there was laughter, singing and good cheer. In many of 
them, revelry went on through the night. The dancing lasted until 
about 1 o’clock, after which there was singing to the accompani- 
ment of a gourd banjo, with, a little later, tale-telling in the light of the 
waning fire. The pious among the slaves sang and prayed the night 
through, but their piety did not take the form of a prohibition senti- 
ment. They were ready with their fellows to go to the great house for 
their share of Christmas eggnog. 

The use of negro women in the fields at harvest time was not uncom- 
mon. While the master had the right to punish his slaves, those charged 
with serious crimes were tried before a court of five magistrates, whose 
verdict had to be unanimous. Many masters had the negroes taught fun- 
damentals in their own homes and they were encouraged to attend re- 
ligious services. Near the slave quarters were plots for gardens and the 
slaves were encouraged to raise hogs and fowl for their own tables. 

As 1800 was ushered in, news of the death of George Washington 
was trickling slowly into the backwoods area of the county as men re- 
turned homeward from the Petersburg market or from the City Point 
docks. As far as records show, there was no memorial service conducted 
in Prince George, although there were many men still living who had 
served under the illustrious leader. However, there was a growing 
movement away from the first President’s political thought. 

At this time Prince George saw the establishment of a neighborhood 
school conducted by the Rev. Thomas B. Bryant near his home “Wav- 
erley” where he was born in 1778. The young minister had started tu- 
toring children. For some years his school thrived. Nearby was a cooper 
shop he conducted while not teaching and preaching. 

Also the county was acquiring another church. It was the Salem 
Methodist started early in 1800 in a log house. ‘The congregation erected 
a new church near Lee’s Mill in 1872 and remodelled it extensively in 
IQI7. 

It was the eve of another presidential election and the democratic 
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Jeffersonian gospel was spreading throughout the land. In Virginia the 
campaign was conducted along gentlemanly lines, with the Jeffersonians 
carrying the State by a vote of 21,002 to 6,175. In the Prince George 
Congressional District, George Keith Taylor, brother-in-law of John 
Marshall, was defeated by William C. Rives, who had skipped the 
previous term. Rives, after serving out this term, donned the senatorial 
toga. 

The Prince George election returns were dispatched to Richmond 
by a mounted courier. His fee was 10 cents a mile and he furnished his 
own mount. 

In mid-summer of that year, there was a note of unrest among the 
slaves scented in the county. It was learned later that, through some 
grapevine, the news had reached the Prince George Negroes that an up- 
rising was being plotted in the Richmond area. Providentially, through 
the medium of a loyal slave in Henrico, the authorities there were alerted 
to the danger and they sped the grim warning onward. Under the leader- 
ship of “General Gabriel,” more than 1,000 desperate Negroes, in Au- 
gust, had armed themselves with axes, scythe blades, knives, guns and 
other lethal weapons and were preparing to seize the capital city. Even 
as they assembled, there was a terrific storm of cloudburst proportions, 
which brought streams out of their banks and flooded the roads just 
at the time the plot was discovered. This gave time for the militia to 
surround the followers of Gabriel in the flooded swamplands, where 
they had been mobilizing. 

Along with the militia of other counties, Prince George’s men had 
been alerted and, after remaining under arms until it was certain the 
insurrection had been stamped out, the militia was replaced by court- 
appointed patrolmen, who saw to it that the slaves lacking passes re- 
mained on their own plantations. Gabriel had made his escape and, un- 
suspected by the Prince George authorities, was hidden for several 
days in the hold of a small schooner while it was taking on a cargo at 
City Point. Captured at Newport News, Gabriel was returned in chains 
by his escape route to Richmond to be tried and subsequently hanged. 

While Gabriel had not succeeded in enlisting any Prince George 
followers in his “army,” the feeling of dread was a long time subsiding 
among the outnumbered whites. 

About this time, on February 1, 1801, a Superior Court was author- 
ized for Prince George, with sessions in April and September. Appeals 
were to be made to the district court being then held twice a year in 
Petersburg for a circuit which included Prince George. 

Past efforts to clear the Appomattox River between Broadway and 
the Pocahontas Bridge to open a traffic lane from Petersburg to deep 
water at City Point had not been successful but, in December, 1801, the 
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General Assembly adopted an act to amend and to reduce all previous 
acts into one. Subscriptions amounting to $40,000.00 were authorized, 
under the management of Robert Bolling, Joseph Jones, James Camp- 
bell, John Osborne, James Cureton, Edward Pegram and John Gram- 
mar, for the purpose of deepening the channel. The company was au- 
thorized to exact tolls at Bakehouse from vessels drawing five feet and 
upwards, the fee being one shilling six pence for every foot such vessel 
drew and on up to 10 shillings. The company was required to begin 
the work within two years and complete it within seven years. Free 
passage was assured vessels drawing less than five feet of water, “nor 
shall the private right of any individual using a fishery on same river 
be affected.” 

The president and directors of the Lower Appomattox Company 
later were given the further time of seven years from March, 1810, to 
complete the clearing of the Appomattox River. By this act the com- 
pany was authorized to charge 15 cents a ton in lieu of all other tolls 
for vessels drawing seven feet. It was lawful for the company to carry 
its jetties or abutments to high water mark on the shores of the river 
not actually used as seine fishing places. 

To meet school needs a serious, although fruitless, effort was made 
in 1801 to advance the educational opportunities in Prince George by 
the establishment of a male academy. The General Assembly, by an act 
passed January 2, 1801, granted the glebe land of Martins Brandon 
Parish to twenty-one trustees, who were authorized to open books to 
receive subscriptions for Burr Academy, doubtless named in honor of 
Aaron Burr then vice-president of the United States. 

The trustees were Benamin Harrison, James Gilliam, John Shore, 
Isaac Hall, Willis Cole, John Phillips, George K. Taylor, George Ruffin, 
Peter Woodlief, John P. Cocke, Thomas Cocke, James Cocke, James 
Cureton, Archibald Eppes, William S. Peachy, Benjamin Harrison of 
Berkeley, Carter B. Harrison, William Harrison, William Glover, Wil- 
liam H. Avery and Richard Bland. 

Apparently, the trustees were unable to raise sufficient funds or per- 
haps the name “Burr” was not a lucky choice for five years later, on 
December 20, 1806, the act was repealed and the glebe lands were or- 
dered to be sold by the Prince George overseers of the poor and the 
proceeds used in their work. By this time the glebe buildings were in 
decay and the land damaged by thefts of timber. 

Having no industries to speak of, Prince George did not have much 
need for banking facilities at this time, or for many years to come. How- 
ever, in 1804, what need there was was supplied by the opening of a 
branch of the Bank of Virginia in Petersburg. Eight years later, a branch 
of the Farmers Bank of Virginia, also, was opened there. 
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A permit for permission to erect a 2,000 hogshead warehouse at City 
Point was sought in 1806 by Christian Gilliam, Mary Eppes and Archi- 
bald Eppes and the General Assembly looked with favor on the new 
project. 

At this time Edward Neblett was operating a new grist mill near 
Burrowsville and later this enterprise was owned by Wallace Morrison 
by whom it was sold to John Alison and Shadrack Harrison. 

Also near Burrowsville there was much activity at a wharf and ware- 
house at what was known as Stone House Landing, while a mile up 
the stream was another wharf called Shell Landing. Not only were 
these a great asset in getting farm products to the outside world, but 
they were of even greater value in bringing in the necessities for the 
inland farmers. 

Naturally, Prince George was flattered, in 1807, when Thomas Boll- 
ing Robertson, who was born at Belfield in 1779, was made territorial 
secretary of Louisiana. From that post, he went as Louisiana’s first rep- 
resentative in Congress in 1813. In 1820, he became governor of the 
State and was appointed a Federal judge in 1824. 

During this time, Prince George’s native son, John Randolph of 
Roanoke, also was keeping in the spotlight. In 1806, General James Wil- 
kinson, a cohort of the discredited Aaron Burr, challenged him to a 
duel. Stating “T cannot descend to your level,” Randolph refused to 
meet him. That this was not a reflection on Randolph’s courage was 
shown twenty years later when he did exchange shots with Henry Clay 
near Washington on April 8, 1826. 

Burr was indicted in 1808 for treasonable acts by a grand jury sitting 
in Richmond. Randolph was foreman of the jury. Burr subsequently 
was freed. 

Trouble was brewing with England around this time and Prince 
George received an economic blow in 1808 when President Jefferson 
ordered an embargo against exports, which closed the market for agri- 
cultural products. Wheat, during the long war between France and 
England, had soared in price but, now that there were bulging store- 
houses, there was no market for it. 

The situation was becoming so tense that Jefferson made warlike 
preparations and a general mobilization was in prospect. Captain Drury 
Berchett tendered the Prince George company of the 62nd Regiment 
to the Governor as part of the 10,198 quota called for from Virginia 
by the President “to be ready to march at a moment’s warning.” 

Among those to close his books and pick up the sword was Win- 
field Scott who had a law office at Blandford and practiced regularly 
in the Prince George courts. Scott was born in neighboring Dinwiddie 
on June 13, 1786. He performed gallant service in the War of 1812 
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and was a hero of the subsequent War with Mexico. He made an un- 
successful bid for the presidency and was in command of all United 
States forces in the early days of the Civil War. 

While these warlike moves were being made, Prince George was 
having its own troubles, trying to capture five desperadoes, who had 
escaped from the county jail on December 4, 1807. The general man- 
hunt was unsuccessful. 

There are always bright spots among the drab and one of these 
was the birth, in 1808, of a daughter to the 77-year-old Nathaniel Lee. 
The Rev. Jesse Lee returned to his father’s home at this time and, after 
conducting a regular service there, baptized his little sister. When this 
youngest of Nathaniel’s children was baptized, the eldest was fifty-five. 

Jesse Lee, the following year, purchased a small farm in Prince 
George, for which he paid $250 down and gave a mortgage for the 
same amount, payable within four years. Occasionally, he returned to 
Prince George to see his aging parent, to preach and to look after his 
property. 

On May 27, 1809, the former Prince George lad became chaplain 
of the United States House of Representatives, a post he filled for five 
years, when he was elected chaplain of the Senate. During his chap- 
laincy, he continued to preach in the Washington area while Congress 
was sitting but, during the long recesses between sessions, he returned 
to Virginia and actively followed his church duties. 

It was during his first year in his congressional post that the Rev. 
Jesse Lee’s history of the Methodist Church in America was published. 
Although his first-hand knowledge of the subject and his ability to 
write were unquestioned, the history, whose publication was not previ- 
ously sanctioned, became the cause of acrimonious debate for many 
years in Methodist church circles. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE WAR OF 1812 


| the decade starting in 1810, Prince George was on the verge of 
a renaissance in agriculture, but this desired achivement was delayed 
by ominous war clouds that hung over the young nation. Although the 
county was spared the horrors of an enemy’s foot on its soil, yet it had 
to be prepared for such a contingency and, on occasions, its men were 
called to arms to meet a threatened invasion. The population had grown 
slightly to 8,050, with the whites still a minority, there being 4,486 
slaves and 463 free Negroes. 

Even while the war clouds were gathering, the county took some 
forward steps, one of which was the erection in 1810, of a new court 
building at Prince George Courthouse on a site advocated as early as 
1784. With the completion of this new facility, the roving county seat 
became anchored firmly and has since remained stationary. 

While the new 2-storied building of red brick with gabled roof and 
an arcade was being made ready for use, the necessity for bringing 
some order out of the chaos in the court records had been imperative. 
The frequent moves from one place to another, the damage done by the 
British invaders in 1781 and the carelessness of county officials had 
reduced the records to a deplorable state. 

Following a petition which charged that Major Peter Williams 
had left the records in a most damaged condition, William H. Harrison, 
in 1811, was given the job of remedying the situation. The petition 
charged that most of the wills and deeds were a mass of loose papers 
never duly recorded and that most of the records from court minutes 
had not been brought up to date for several years. Later that year, the 
General Assembly passed an act to compensate the clerk of court for 
completing certain records and, also, declaring these records valid, 
but the work was far from being complete. 

This was shown when the General Assembly, in 1814, granted ad- 
ditional time to the State treasurer to collect and pay the balance of 
revenue into the public treasury due from Prince George County. 
The legislative act provided that, “he (the treasurer) shall be entitled 
to receive the same commissions and be as completely exempt from all 
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damages and penalties as if the whole amount had been paid by him 
at the time prescribed by law.” 

The conflict we know as the “War of 1812” had been building 
up for some years. While the patriotism of the people was unquestioned, 
there is no evidence of general enthusiasm in Prince George for the 
new war with Britain. Some of her young men, however, were quick 
to answer the call to arms. In the early hostilities, Midshipman Alex- 
ander Belsches, whose family for four generations had lived at “Bels- 
ches,” on County Road 629, distinguished himself in the famous naval 
engagement of the USS Constitution and the British frigate Guerriere, 
for which he was presented a sword by the State of Virginia in 1812. 

Also, among those answering the call to arms was the 19-year-old 
Edmund Ruffin, of “Evergreen.” Born January 7, 1794, he was the 
son of George and Jane Lucas Ruffin and was the fifth of his name in 
Virginia. He had been quick to volunteer and spent his period of serv- 
ice at Norfolk without hearing a gun fired in anger although fifty 
years later he personally was destined to fire at Fort Sumter a shot 
heard around the world. In 1811, he had married 16-year-old Susan 
Travis, of Williamsburg, who, before her death in 1846, bore him 
eleven children, only three of whom survived him. 

William Keith Call, who was born in Prince George in 1791, also 
was beginning a distinguished military and civil career at this time. 
Son of William Call, the Revolutionary patriot and aide-de-camp to 
Washington, young Call was taken to Kentucky by his widowed 
mother and, in 1813, he volunteered with Andrew Jackson in the cam- 
paign against the Creeks and quickly gained attention by his gallant 
conduct under fire. Call’s entire company deserted, but he remained 
loyal and was taken under Jackson’s wing. In 1814, he entered the regu- 
lar army as a third lieutenant and later was promoted to captain for 
gallantry. He was destined to great civil achievements later. 

Others from Prince George enrolled in the “Canada Volunteers,” 
a company which marched away from Petersburg and, in the battle 
of Fort Meigs on May 5, 1813, during the Detroit campaign, gained 
the personal thanks of President James Madison, who gave Petersburg 
its proud title of “Cockade City” because of the ornament worn on the 
unit’s caps. 

Remembering the unpreparedness which had made it possible for 
Arnold’s fleet to come up the James River with bold impudence in 1781, 
Lt. Col. Miles Selden, Prince George militia commander, at the out- 
break of hostilities, urged that preparations to prevent another enemy 
invasion be made. As a result, the old Revolutionary War works at 
Hoods were rebuilt and strengthened by additional fortifications. 

The name Fort Powhatan was given this position, which was ex- 
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pected to be able to prevent any enemy ship from coming further up 
the James River. Fort Powhatan was used as a militia rendezvous and 
training area and several hundred troops were usually there. The 62nd 
Virginia Regiment was at Fort Powhatan in the summer of 181 3, under 
the command of Colonel Selden, who complained to the Governor that 
he had only 1,200 cartridges for his entire command. 

The following year, Fort Powhatan was made the rendezvous for 
Prince George, Surry and Sussex. Apparently, the war scare had sub- 
sided to the point that difficulty was being found in manning the post 
adequately. Major William Maddox, who had succeeded Colonel Selden 
on the latter’s death, in May, 1814, asked permission to have a suitable 
permanent guard for the public stores as the time for the regiment’s 
field duty had expired and the men were demanding their release. 

The last service which Prince George men were called to perform 
was in May when a company of light infantry, under Captain Ephraim 
Haines, was ordered to Norfolk. This was a bloodless campaign, but 
Francis Fenn later petitioned the General Assembly to pay him for the 
loss of a horse he had loaned to the unit to transport its equipment. 

While the war was still in progress, John Randolph of Roanoke paid 
a visit to his birthplace, “Cawsons,” but found a scene of desolation. In 
a letter to General Thomas M. Forman, dated April 17, 1814, Randolph 
said: 

“We have here, as well as with you, many dismantled country 
houses &, what is worse, desolate and ruinous churches ‘frowning in 
portentous silence upon our guilty land’. . . I made a late visit to my 
birthplace. At the end of the journey through the wilderness, I found 
a desolation and stillness of death—the fires of hospitality long since 
quenched—tthe hearth cold—& the parish church tumbling to pieces, 
not more from natural decay than from sacrilegious violence.” Fire, 
caused by the carlessness of a slave, destroyed “Cawsons” Randolph 
stated on another occasion. 

Peace came in 1815 and, with the blockade lifted, Prince George 
received its first view of a steamship on June 30, when the Briscoe- 
Partridge Line’s Eagle made a trip from Norfolk to Richmond, with 
a City Point stop. The puffing stranger required 21 hours to make its 
way upstream but, on subsequent trips, did much better. The Eagle, on 
its pioneer voyage, was commanded by Captain Moses Rogers. 

The Richmond Enquirer was enthusiastic about the innovation. In 
its article the newspaper reported that “the appearance of this novelty 
in navigation among us, which does so much honor to our countryman, 
the late Mr. Fulton, gratifies at once our curiosity and affords an as- 
surance that we shall participate in all of the advantages of this most 
delightful, safe and expeditious mode of travel.” 
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Against tide and wind, the Eagle on its maiden voyage made only 
two miles an hour but, with the aid of nature, the same day did 6% 
miles in 45 minutes although one of its furnaces was on fire. 

While the steamboat was conquering the river a smaller craft was 
not so fortunate and the Prince George area had a tragedy in the sum- 
mer of 1816 when a small sail boat capsized off City Point during a 
squall resulting in the loss of four persons. Among the dead was Cap- 
tain Henry G. Heth; a British mariner, Captain Scott, and two seamen. 
Captain Heth was a son of Colonel William Heth, the one-time col- 
lector of customs who had died three years previously. 

Death stepped in to end the career of one of Prince George’s most 
famous sons the following year. Although only fifty-eight years of 
age, the Rev. Jesse Lee died September 12, 1816, at Hillsborough, Mary- 
land, where he had been stricken less than a month previously while 
preaching at a camp-meeting. He was buried in Baltimore where, in 
May of that year, he had been one of the mourners at the interment of 
Bishop Francis Asbury, his long-time co-worker in the spread of Meth- 
odism. Seven years later, a 360-page book, titled Memoir of the Rev. 
Jesse Lee with Extracts from his Journals, was published by Minton 
Thrift. In 1848, a more complete biography running to 520 pages was 
written by Leroy M. Lee, D. D. 

The war period, with its blockades and economic depressions, had 
reduced Prince George’s agricultural condition to an alarming low. 

Iron moldboards were just coming into use but many were either 
too indifferent to try them or preferred to go along with their old 
plows, cutting shallow furrows up and down the hillsides to become 
veritable water courses in time of rains. There was little rotation of 
crops. Clover and legumes would not grow on the poor lands which 
cut the supply of livestock and manure. Profits were too small to per- 
mit purchase of artificial fertilizers and slaves multiplied too fast for 
agricultural needs and became a burden on their owners. 

Many planters became so discouraged with the poor agricultural 
conditions in the county that they turned their eyes toward the verdant 
fields of Kentucky and Alabama. This was particularly true with poor 
whites unable to compete with slave labor. Fortunately, there were a 
few who were not willing to concede defeat and move elsewhere. 
Among these were George and William Harrison and Edmund Ruffin. 

The Harrisons put into practice new agricultural theories in an 
effort to improve the exhausted lands of Upper and Lower Brandon 
and others timidly followed their lead. Ruffin, also, was deep in the 
study of the problem and this trio deserves full credit for the re-birth of 
Prince George agriculture, although it was still a long and disappoint- 
ing pull. They fed animal and vegetable manures into the barren soil, 
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only to find that such a method was ineffective. Then Ruffin began 
experiments which, in 1818, gave him sufficient data to start a new 
crusade. 

That year, at a meeting of the Prince George Agricultural Society 
and in an article in The American Farmer, he described the results of 
the use of marl as a neutralizer rather than as a fertilizer. Convinced 
that the soil was not exhausted, but contained too much acid, he had 
spread marl over 200 acres and, even in the first season, fields took on 
new life. 

Never satisfied, the youthful Prince George planter experimented 
with Peruvian guano and suggested the use of gypsum, lime and bone. 
Naturally, the research and prolific writings of Ruffin had a marked 
effect on the agriculture of the entire State and did much to turn the 
tide of wholesale emigration to the great West. It wasn’t too long before 
he was being hailed as the “Father of Agricultural Chemistry.” 

The rise of small-scale farming, the introduction of grain-growing 
and market-gardening and the use of new machinery were some of the 
reforms set in motion in their own county by Ruffin and the Harrisons. 
The new methods of agriculture resulted in higher prices, greater yield 
per acre, a more careful selection of slaves and an expanding market. 

Prince George Courthouse had accommodated the Superior Court 
twice annually since the turn of the century, but the location for this 
purpose was meeting with opposition. In December, 1817, Petersburg 
litigants petitioned the General Assembly to order the sessions to be 
held in Petersburg on grounds that the majority of cases originated 
there and that there was great inconvenience due to having to go seven 
or eight miles to Prince George Courthouse where there was no ade- 
quate tavern to accomodate them if the case was not finished in one 
day. 

The legislature the following spring approved the removal of the 
Superior Court “so soon as the inhabitants of the town of Petersburg 
shall procure and furnish such a building, in that part of Prince George 
called Blandford as, in the opinion of the judge of the Superior Court 
for the said county, shall be sufficient and proper for holding the 
Superior Courts of law thereof.” It, also provided that the Petersburg 
jail “is hereby appropriated to the use of the said court.” 

While favoring Blandford in the court matter, the same legisla- 
ture, on February 16, 1818, took away another of the town’s assets 
when it decreed that inspection of tobacco at Blandford warehouse 
should be discontinued and designated Alexander Taylor to sell the 
scales and weights belonging to the warehouse. He was to receive a 5 
per cent commission for his services. Owners of tobacco in the ware- 
house were allowed until April 1 to sell or remove it. 
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The General Assembly had been bombarded with petitions for and 
against the change in the Superior Court’s site and the fight continued 
with renewed vigor after the legislature had acted. One petition with 
150 Prince George signatures was presented on January 8, 1819, point- 
ing out as the chief objection that Blandford was not in the center, 
but on the border of Prince George. 

Almost a year later, the General Assembly, on January 7, 1820, 
approved an act, requiring the Superior Court for the County of 
Prince George to meet thereafter at the county courthouse. It was 
provided that the town of Petersburg “henceforth shall be a part of 
the fifth judicial circuit and the clerk of the Prince George Court, 
also, shall be clerk of the Superior Court of Petersburg.” 

The act provided that, in all criminal prosecutions, where the ac- 
cused shall have been ordered for further trial by the county court of 
Prince George, the trial shall take place in the Superior Court of that 
county. All other matters affecting Petersburg residents were ordered 
tried in Petersburg. 

It was at this time that one of the most comprehensive studies of 
Prince George County was being made by John Wood, who reported 
to the governor that he had completed his survey of ten counties, in- 
cluding Prince George. The population according to census figures, 
was now 8,187, of which 3,177 were white and 5,010 were colored. 

This period was not very eventful, although a small group of Prince 
George residents got a brief view of the distinguished Marquis de 
Lafayette when the steamship Petersburg stopped briefly at the City 
Point wharf en route from Norfolk to Richmond in 1824. It was in the 
early morning hours of October 26 and, because of the uncertainty of 
the time of arrival, no official welcome had been possible. Doubtless, 
some of his former comrades in arms from Prince George were in 
Richmond for the gala events there and they had another opportunity 
to see him on October 29 when he visited Petersburg. The General 
came up the James River again on January 25, 1825. There is no record 
of a stop at City Point on this occasion. 

If the noted visitor had been interested in industrial matters Prince 
George could have shown him another mill. This one, just built, was 
owned by Eurian Williamson and was situated northeast of Disputanta 
and naturally was known as Williamson’s Mill. In this structure in 
later days one Tom Clements is reputed to have been married three 
times standing on the same floor board with one foot in Prince George 
and the other in Surry. 

White residents in Prince George County, as seen, were vastly 
outnumbered by slaves a quarter century after the Gabriel revolt. The 
free negroes were improving their economic condition to such an extent 
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that it was not uncommon for them to purchase their wives and chil- 
dren from their masters. Not always, however, did they set them free, 
probably because of laws requiring removal from the State of Negroes 
upon gaining their freedom. 

Among the free Negroes who were becoming prosperous in this 
period were Archibald Batte and Rueben M. Gilliam. 

Batte, who had a small mercantile establishment at nearby Ber- 
muda Hundred, tilled 50 acres of land in Prince George and owned 
several slaves. Batte hired out some of his human property, one bring- 
ing $20 and another $18 a year. In 1830, Batte willed his Prince George 
land and two slaves to his son, Henry, who, also, was to inherit his 
mother’s share of the estate, which included nine slaves. 

Gilliam was a ship’s carpenter and also farmed 75 acres in Prince 
George. Some of his slaves were employed in his work, while others 
were hired out as boatmen. 

Easter Tinsley, alias Gilliam, through the will of William Boyd 
Gilliam, a white planter, became one of Prince George’s most affluent 
Negroes in 1821. Under the will, she received twenty slaves and two 
of her daughters received five slaves each. 

Among those purchasing members of his family was Simon Par- 
ham, who, on December 11, 1821, bought his wife and a child. These 
he set free upon his death when he also left them two lots in Prince 
George. 

Often the wills granting freedom for slaves, also provided means 
for them to take up the new way of life. Thus, in 1823, Jane Barr 
emancipated ten Negroes and directed her executor to purchase land 
out of the State for them at a cost of $100 each. The executor failed 
to carry out the provisions of the will and a direct appeal was made 
to the General Assembly to prevent them from being re-sold into slav- 
ery because they had not removed from Virginia within the required 
twelve months. 

Seven years later, Angelica Chappell, who previously had been 
emancipated by the will of James Bishop, asked the General Assembly 
to grant her permission to remain in Virginia. Many prominent Prince 
George residents signed the petition which set forth Angelica’s good 
qualities. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CITY POINT INCORPORATED 


ITH steam vessels now regularly using City Point as a port of 

call between Richmond and Norfolk, the added importance 
of making the Appomattox River navigable as a connecting link with 
the markets south and west of Petersburg became so apparent that a 
new Lower Appomattox Company was chartered in 1825 with a capital 
of $40,000, of which $16,000 was subscribed by the State. The purpose 
of the company not only was to clear a usable channel to seven feet, but 
to provide lighterage and towing facilities from City Point to Peters- 
burg. Tolls were to be charged only for craft drawing more than 4% 
feet of water. Other craft were to be given free passage. 

So well had the promoters of the Lower Appomattox Company 
sold the public on the great advantages to result from opening the 
river to navigation that others sought to cash in on the prospective 
boom. Envisioning City Point as Virginia’s great port of the future, 
they went to the General Assembly for permission to make a regular 
town out of the village. The legislators were agreeable and the authority 
was granted without serious opposition. 

The act passed February 17, 1826, provided that fifty acres of land 
at City Point “shall be laid off into lots and that Benjamin Cocke, Hora- 
tio Moore, John H. Peterson, Thomas P. Cocke, Robert Batte, Na- 
thaniel Friend, Thomas B. Bryant, Richard Marks and Walter R. John- 
son are hereby appointed trustees.” 

The trustees were authorized to levy annually a tax on the houses, 
lots, slaves and horses within the said town, not exceeding two dollars 
on each hundred dollars value of said property. The act further said: 


Every free white male citizen of this Commonwealth who shall be pos- 
sessed of a freehold estate in any lot in said town having a dwelling house 
theron equal to 12 square feet, with a brick or stone chimney, shall enjoy the 
same rights and privileges that the freeholders of other towns in this Com- 
monwealth are entitled to. All vacancies occurring in the trustees shall be 
filled by the remaining trustees thereof, and persons so appointed shall have 
the same powers as those named in this act.” 


There was a big difference between the Legislature’s authorizing 
the laying off of a town and the building of one. In 1827, Anne Royall, 
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a pioneer woman journalist, who wrote with a poison pen, described 
City Point as “a poor deserted place” and, seven years later, Tyrone 
Power, a famous early actor, saw only a few buildings and a fine natural 
wharf, but complained that “I could see neither city nor point.” 

The crude facilities available in those early days made the clearing 
of the river a slow and tedious task. Two years after the incorporation 
of the Lower Appomattox Company, President D. Mackenzie and 
Treasurer J. Grammer reported that progress was being made and that 
$16,500 had been spent on the project. It was still three years before 
the company was to begin to receive revenue, however. Yet, the officers 
were enthusiastic over the prospects when they reported in 1827: 


“Improvements below Petersburg have for their object to enable vessels 
drawing 7 feet of water to come up to this town. The obstructions to the 
navigation extended to about five miles below it, and consisted in accumula- 
tion of sand, which had been gradually deposited by the Appomattox and 
had reduced the depth at one place called the Stop Bar two miles below 
Petersburg, to 4% feet. 

“The depth intended is from 7 to 8 feet at high water; this is to be effected 
by contracting the channel by means of jetties made of fascines united by 
wattles, and loaded by alternate courses of gravel; these jetties extend from 
each shore, at proper places and distances. On a movable foundation, this is 
the most expedient and stable kind of work that can be used as it adapts itself 
to the shape and variations of the bottom. Such works are used to a great 
extent and success in Holland and on the Rhine.” 


The report stated that the channel had been straightened by cuts 
through shoals in order to avoid turns. The first cut was at Blandford, 
a quarter of a mile below Petersburg and extended 500 yards and was 
80 feet wide. It has been opened through flat low grounds easy of exca- 
vation, except at the head of it, where rock was excavated for a distance 
of about roo feet. This cut was dug in the fall of 1825 down to low 
water mark, which made the excavation 4 feet deep. 

A second cut was at Archer’s island, 3% miles below Petersburg; it 
was made through a bed of sand and measured 2,200 feet in length, 
and 40 yards in width. It was dug 3% feet deep, and now was 4% feet 
in depth at the least. The main channel next to this cut, it was reported, 
had been obstructed by fences and brush for part of its width, in order 
to increase the energy of the current to deepen the cut. 

The report went on as follows: 


“The works which remain to be done are: to increase the depth of the 
cuts at Blandford and at Archer’s Island; to close the main channel at both 
places, and to make some more jetties from Blandford down, in order to 
regulate the current, fix permanently its direction and keep it away from the 
shores. Should it become necessary to increase the depths of the cuts by 
dredging, the operation would be very expensive. 
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“The probable expense estimated by the engineers is $28,500, exclusive of 
superintendence and contingencies, which are represented as considerable, 
owing to the difficulty of procuring an adequate number of hands, and to 
the sickliness of the site of the works. 

“As to advantages: they present themselves under two points of view: 
the interest of the town of Petersburg and that of the stockholders. The 
former is evident. The improvement will save $10,000 of lighterage a year, 
and bring vessels to the wharves of Petersburg.” 


The company’s officers were optimistic over the advantages to 
accrue to the stockholders once the stream was open to navigation 
and the collection of tolls could start. Listed loadings that could be 
expected at Petersburg were: 


40,000 bales of cotton, equivalent to 240,000 barrels; 10.000 hogsheads of 
tobacco, comprising that inspected at Petersburg (at the lowest 5,000) and 
that what comes down the Appomattox from Farmville; 60,000 barrels of 
flour, and 20,000 barrels of sundry other articles, a total of 400,000 barrels.” 


This amount of business, it was estimated, would load 800 vessels 
drawing an average of 6 feet of water. In coming and returning these 
vessels, at 50 cents per foot, would pay $4,800 in tolls which would be 
a 12 per cent return on the outlay for the project. It was pointed out 
that many of the small craft from above Petersburg drawing less than 
4% feet of water would be able to continue on to City Point without 
paying any toll, which would be advantageous to the general public. 

Indeed, it was a glowing prospectus, but, unhappily for the Lower 
Appomattox Company, there were many unforeseen stumbling blocks 
in its future path. The new-fangled steam train was soon to be an un- 
beatable rival but there was no doubt that the steamboat was the speedi- 
est method of transportation at the moment. A letter written by Edmund 
Ruffin, in 1828, tells of his trip from City Point to New York, made 
by boats and stage coaches. Young Ruffin was being taken to New 
Haven by his father to enter school. The trip of 500 miles to New 
York was made in 58 hours. “Do you not call that fast traveling?,”’ he 
asked. 

An interesting sidelight on this eventful trip was that the senior 
Ruffin, in his hurry to reach a theater while en route home, carelessly 
lost his luggage by leaving it in a hansom cab. 

Some Prince George residents, some time before this, had gone to 
Richmond to see William B. Giles, who had represented the district 
embracing the county in both the United States House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate inaugurated as Governor on March 4, 1827. This 
was the closest approach Prince George, which had seen its sons be- 
come governors of Louisiana and Florida, had to filling the gubernatorial 
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chair in Virginia. Re-elected Governor, Giles declined on account of his 
health and died on December 4, 1830. 

William Keith Call, who had made such a brilliant military record, at 
this time was gaining fresh laurels in a new school. The United States had, 
in 1819, purchased from Spain the present Florida and other holdings 
west of the Mississippi, a total of some 36,000,000 acres of land and, in 
1821, the former Prince George youth arranged with Governor Jose 
Callava for the transfer of West Florida to the United States. No money 
had been paid to Spain, but the United States assumed settlement of 
claims for more than $5,000,000 made by its citizens. Call had started 
the practice of law and was appointed territorial member of Congress 
in 1824. In 1832-1834, he built the nation’s third railroad, the Tallahassee 
and St. Marks. He served as Governor of Florida 1836-1839, being 
removed for political reasons when Van Buren became President. When 
Harrison was elected, Call was reappointed and served through the 
Harrison-Tyler administration. 

Two other Prince George natives, also, were attracting political at- 
tention at this time. After having made such a success with his agricul- 
tural studies, it was not unexpected that Edmund Ruffin would be re- 
warded by his fellow citizens. In 1823, they prevailed upon him to per- 
mit his name to be presented for election to the State Senate and he 
easily won the seat for the district composed of Prince George, Sussex, 
Southampton, Greensville and Isle of Wight. 

Also, this year John Robertson, who was born at Belfield in 1787, 
was named Attorney General of Virginia, a post he filled with distinc- 
tion for eleven years. He was a member of Congress for two terms, 
1835-1839, and, in 1841, was appointed Judge of the 21st Virginia Cir- 
cult. 

Ruffin soon got his fill of political office and, after three years in 
the Senate, he resigned in disgust with politics. This period was a trying 
one for the planters as the sectional strife between the eastern and west- 
ern parts of the State increased in intensity. Ruffin served on numerous 
legislative committees, especially that on internal improvements, but 
was chagrined and disappointed at the criticism from constituents who 
resented his failure to support what he considered was their selfish 
interests. So, after three years, he announced that he was “tired and 
disgusted with being a servant of the people.” 

The Old Dominion, during this quarter century, had been making 
great progress, but the rise of sectional differences between the slave- 
owning east and the free west was a serious impediment. The need 
for the revision of the Constitution was recognized and, as early as 
1825, petitions for holding a convention to modernize the outmoded 
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organic document were circulated in Prince George and sent on to 
the General Assembly. 

Proponents of the constitutional convention won their point and it 
was called to meet in Richmond in Oceober, 1829. Prince George was 
bracketed with Sussex, Surry, Southampton, Isle of Wight and Greens- 
ville in a district with four delegates. Southampton predominated with 
three of the four. They were John Y. Mason, James Trezvant and 
John Urquhart. The fourth delegate was Augustine Claiborne, of 
Greensville. 

Prince George, however, was not unaware that one of its natives, 
John Randolph of Roanoke, was among the galaxy of brilliant Vir- 
ginians participating in the important deliberations. As usual, he was 
outstanding. 

The eastern faction, led by Randolph, fought a losing fight on the 
burning suffrage question. Outnumbered, they saw the freehold sys- 
tem replaced with white suffrage, with no property strings attached. 
However, the east succeeded in retaining the voice vote plan, whereby 
the voter approached the officials and gave his choice openly amid the 
cheers and jeers of the onlookers. 

When the new constitution was submitted to the Prince George 
voters, they cast 142 votes for ratification and only 4 against. 

The county had an unwelcome visitor on March 10, 1829, in the 
shape of a severe earthquake that caused great chasms in the earth at 
several points. No reports of serious damage to buildings or persons 
were made. 

The old agitation over courts was still continuing and, in 1829, an- 
other act passed by the General Assembly provided that “the monthly 
sessions as now directed by law to be holden for the Prince George 
Court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine all pleas of the 
Commonwealth, whether triable by jury or otherwise, in the same 
manner as the quarterly sessions of the court now have.” 

The many county connections of the Rev. William Meade had 
reason to feel great pride in the “grand-son” of Prince George when 
he was elected assistant bishop of the Diocese of Virginia and conse- 
crated on August 19, 1829, in Philadelphia. Bishop Meade, whose father 
was a one-time resident of the county, is frequently referred to as the 
founder of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria. On No- 
vember 11, 1841, he succeeded Bishop Richard Channing Moore as 


the diocesan head. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE RAILROAD IS BUILT 


| Pe years after the work of clearing the channel of the Appomat- 
tox River started, the task was still incomplete although considera- 
ble progress had been made. Nature, in the form of storms and freshets, 
had been a serious obstacle and the incorporation of the Weston and 
Petersburg Railroad in 1830, the State’s third such project, caused 
many to doubt the wisdom of spending large sums on the unstable river 
now that a new era of transportation was imminent. 

Colonel Claudius Crozet, the famed French expert, who was now 
principal engineer for the State Board of Public Works, inspected the 
Lower Appomattox project and, in a report dated January 22, 1830, 
gave a favorable report on prospects, although not minimizing the 
part paid by nature in delaying the work. In his report, he said: 


“A heavy fall of snow produced a freshet in the Appomattox. New sand 
bars had recently formed below the great cuts, especially at Blandford. 
These may possibly be only temporary, or, if removed may not form again. 
The additional works, if at all necessary, will prove but light. 

“I viewed the Lower Appomattox improvement in November and found 
the river in good order as to the navigation. Besides sounding the river, I 
collected the following facts which established distinctly what depth has 
been given; 

“Formerly only vessels of 70 tons used to come up; I saw one of 150 
tons, drawing 7 feet of water. At the head of Archer’s Island it grounded, 
and lighted to 6 feet 7 inches when it passed, but it is thought by its captain 
that when it came to the shallow place at high tide, it might have passed if it 
had been drawn at 7 feet 2 inches.” 


Collection of tolls by the company started on December 1, 1831. 
The total for the first quarter amounted to a disappointing $112.62 and 
there was no improvement in volume as the first annual report shows 
receipts of only $425.56. Joseph Bragg, then president, reported, “the 
works on the river completed according to the original plan, and the 
navigation considerably improved, though not yet to the extent that 
was expected.” He added that “the directors, considering that some 
further work was necessary have thought it most prudent to suspend 
* for the present making any dividend of the money now in hand.” 
Not only freshets but cupidity was killing the prospects for pay- 
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ments of dividends. More serious than nature were the inroads made in 
receipts by the use of flat boats which were built specially and operated 
to transport produce of so light a draught as to be exempt of toll pay- 
ments. Although the company officials protested strongly against this 
unfair competition, apparently they were stuck with the provisions of 
the act exempting craft which drew less than 4% feet of water from 
being charged for use of the river, although they were taking profitable 
advantage of the company’s straightened and deepened channel. That 
Petersburg business interests by patronizing these craft were not willing 
to pay for the benefits they were receiving was a sore spot with the 
company officials. 

While the work on river improvements was underway, Prince 
George residents had a more serious problem to confront them as 
individuals—the threat of a slave insurrection in their midst. 

With the same sudden stealth which had marked the great Indian 
massacres of 1622 and 1644, there was a totally unexpected uprising 
in neighboring Southampton County during the night of August 20-21, 
1831. Before the bloody day ended, 57 white persons had been slain. 

Along with other nearby cities and counties, Prince George dis- 
patched a company of militiamen to Southampton while at home strict 
precautions were taken to see that there was no opportunity for slaves 
to secure weapons or to move off the home plantations. The old patrol 
system was revised and revitalized on a larger scale and the county was 
an armed camp for months. 

The Southhampton insurrectionists were led by Nat Turner, a 
powerful black of 30 years. He had a gift for leadership and was a re- 
ligious fanatic who believed that the Almighty had chosen him to free 
his fellow slaves by the universal assassination of the white race. The in- 
surrection was planned to roll from plantation to plantation and from 


county to county, although, happily, it never spread beyond Southamp-. 


ton. 

Amid the paroxysm of excitement, the militia threw a strong cordon 
around the swamp and forest areas of Southampton and gradually closed 
in on the desperate Negroes, but it was two months before Turner and 
most of the other leaders were subdued. On November 11, Turner and 
sixteen of his companions were hanged. More than roo others of his co- 
horts had been slain in the gigantic manhunt. 

Following the insurrection, a brake was put on Negro preachers and 
teachers by a legislative act declaring it unlawful for Negroes, whether 
ordained or licensed, or otherwise, to preach, exhort or conduct any 
meeting for religious or other purpose unless a white person of responsi- 
bility was present. 
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While memories of the terrible affair continued for years, most 
bondsmen proved their loyalty and were loved and respected in the 
households where they labored. This was evidenced when Lucy Lockett, 
a slave owned by Edmund Ruffin, died. In Blandford Cemetery is a 
simple stone which bears the inscription: “In remembrance of Lucy 
Lockett, a slave, yet not the less the friend of her master’s family, by 
whom is offered this testimonial of their esteem for her excellent vir- 
tures and true piety; gratitude for her affectionate and faithful services, 
and grief for her death. Born February 15, 1774; Died January 29, 1836.” 

Prince George, in 1833, mourned the death of the brilliant John Ran- 
dolph, born at Cawson’s. He died in Philadelphia and his body was 
brought back to Virginia for burial, first in Charlotte and later in Rich- 
mond’s Hollywood Cemetery. 

Whether any part of Randolph’s birthplace was still standing at this 
time is not definite. The 30-room mansion had been gutted by fire which 
Randolph says was started by a careless Negro servant. Tradition says the 
fire was discovered while a large dinner party was in progress. When in- 
formed of it, the master of the house is reputed to have told his guests 
calmly not to be concerned, that the servants would take care of it. 
The dinner continued but soon all were driven out of the house. The 
date of this apocryphal occurrence is obscure, but Charles Campbell, 
the noted historian, reported visiting “Cawsons” in 1833, yet The Bland 
Papers, published in 1840, speak of the fire being “many years ago.” 

One of the worst freshets of all times was reported as doing great 
damage to the Appomattox River project in 1833. An Asiatic cholera 
epidemic alarmed all of Eastern Virginia that summer, but did not reach 
Prince George, which escaped the dread disease which had sent many 
refugees to the county from Norfolk and Portsmouth. Lacking indus- 
tries needing capital, the county, also, was not affected seriously by a 
financial panic in the winter of 1833-1834, following the withdrawal of 
government deposits from the United States Bank. 

Along with other Virginians the residents of Prince George late in 
1833 thought doomsday had come when a veritible shower of stars 
descended from the heavens. The first of the “shooting stars” appeared 
just before midnight on November 12 and hundreds of others fell in in- 
creasing numbers until their light was declared to have eclipsed the 
rays of the rising sun. Boatmen on the James were terrified by what ap- 
peared to be swords, scythes and reap hooks in the skies. A real panic 
was reported in many places in the Old Dominion and churches were 
filled with praying men and women. The trails of some of the meteors 
blazed for only a few seconds, but some were visible for as long as 
fifteen minutes during the unprecedented display of nature’s fireworks. 
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Edmund Ruffin, Prince George’s eminent agriculturist, reported that 
the phenomena was noiseless, but observers elsewhere claimed to have 
heard sounds. 

Writing on the subject, Mr. Ruffin said that the lights had nothing 
in appearance like lightning except in noiseless flashes and explosions. 

“Bright as they were, they seemed of a white or silver splendor like 
that of the moon rather than the yellow glare of the sun,” he wrote. 

Mr. Ruffin, who had dropped out of public life “in disgust” and had 
been devoting most of his time to experimental agriculture and writ- 
ing, in 1833, started on a new career when he launched The Farmer's 
Register, a monthly agricultural journal which, for the next few years, 
was a clearing house for reprinting and discussing articles that appeared 
abroad and for discussing local ideas and experiences as well as making 
known his own developing work. The previous year he had published 
his findings on soil conservation and improvement in a 500-page book 
titled, An Essay On Calcareous Manures, which ran into five editions. 

For the publication of The Farmers Register, Mr. Ruffin set up a 
printing establishment several miles inland at Shellbank near Cum- 
mings Store cross-roads. After a time, for greater convenience, the 
press was moved to Petersburg. 

The Farmers Register in a remarkably short time became the leading 
agricultural publication in the country and remained at the top until the 
proprietor started using its columns for partisan political propaganda. 
His particular target was the banking interests, which he accused of 
“lying, fraud and swindling.” From his printing office in Petersburg, 
he launched a second periodical, The Bank Reformer, on September 
4, 1841. Many of his former friends turned against the Reformer and 
the Petersburg newspapers, in particular, became his pen enemies. Cir- 
culation of The Farmers Register dwindled and, in 1843, publication of 
both magazines ceased. The following year the controversies continued 
and Mr. Ruffin resigned as corresponding secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 

While continuously on the alert for new ideas, Mr. Ruffin was one 
of the few Virginians not impressed by one of the most widespread, 
fantastic schemes that ever struck the nation—the morus multicaulis, 
or silk worm boom, which developed into a national mania. Elsewhere 
in the nation the craze had started earlier but, when it belatedly struck 
Prince George, it found fertile soil among many but was opposed vigor- 
ously by Mr. Ruffin. For ten years, the wild mania swept the Eastern 
seaboard before the orgy of speculation ended as most booms do—with 
a loud, sickening thud. 

The boom, which originated in New England, was based on the 
theory that the culture of silk would be comparatively easy if only the 
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proper food was supplied the worms. The Chinese mulberry growing 
in France was his favorite food and before long France was almost 
denuded of its mulberry trees and the shoots on being brought to 
America were sold by the tens of thousands. When the craze reached 
Prince George, the trees were planted in every available space, includ- 
ing cemeteries. People mortaged their homes to buy the twigs and silk 
worm eggs. In the early days of the boom, the shoots were sold at $2 a 
hundred, but the supply could not meet the demand and prices mounted 
like stocks on a bull market and, before the bubble was pricked, they 
were bringing $500 a hundred and some speculators rejoiced at getting 
a single choice root for $25. 

At the height of the frenzy it was widely proclaimed that, in the 
not distant future, every farm would be a nursery for young trees, 
every house would have its cocoonery and two, three or four crops 
would be harvested yearly. The farmers’ wives, when not engaged in 
feeding the worms, were to reel the silk and, perhaps, to spin and twist 
it, “until silk should become as cheap as cotton and every matron and 
maid rejoice in the possession of at least a dozen silk dresses.” 

Landowners were beguiled with predictions that an acre of ground 
would yield from $200 to $500. 

Along with the speculation in trees and eggs came kindred lines. 
There were magazines devoted to silk culture. So-called “experts” 
were retained at large salaries; lecturers spread a lot of misinformation 
and everybody talked silk. A Glasgow merchant offered to build a 
$150,000 plant in Virginia provided the legislature would make cer- 
tain concessions, which were promptly given. 

The mulberry trees flourished quickly, the squirming worms were 
set to work and, in due course of time, heaps and heaps of cocoons 
were ready for the next important step. But it was not as simple as it 
had seemed. Fingers accustomed to working in the fields, forests and 
mines were not adapted to the delicate handling of the gossamer-like 
threads. 

Machines for doing the work were patented, but were not easy to 
acquire or to operate in spite of optimistic claims. One advertiser offered 
to sell for $35 a “most simple, easy, expeditious, beautiful, and eco- 
nomical machine for spooling and reeling raw material from the cocoons 
and for twisting and making sewing silk.” Any blacksmith, or carpen- 
ter he asserted, could keep the machine in repair. He claimed that the 
machine could spool 332,840 yards of silk thread in ten hours. Some 
Prince George barns probably still house the contraptions. 

Then came the disillusionment. The trees did not prove as hardy as 
had been promised and many of the cocoons when harvested were 
found to be defective, probably due to ignorance in their culture and 
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handling. Although entire families took a hand at unravelling the co- 
coons, few had the ability, the patience, or the space in their homes for 
the various steps in the operation. Individuals, also, had no ready means 
of marketing the product of their toil. Demand for the trees and worms 
simmered down to a trickle and speculators dumped their supplies at 
rapidly dwindling prices. Worms and eggs took a tumble, too, and, 
within a year or two, the bubble had burst, leaving a long trail of debt 
behind it. 

As a clincher, a fatal blight, in 1844, affected most of the trees, 
caused the loss of all the multitudes of worms and practically drove 
the growers out of business. None of the: original Chinese species of 
mulberry is believed to exist now in Prince George. 

Competition for the struggling Lower Appomattox Company 
reared its head in 1833 when forty-one signers presented a petition to 
the General Assembly, on December 14, asking for permission to build 
a railroad from Petersburg to City Point to replace the almost impassable 
wagon ruts which the petition said “may be confidently pronounced 
the most uncomfortable and fatiguing to any traveler than any other 
sixty miles between Petersburg and Boston.” It was also asserted that 
it took longer to transport goods by road from City Point to Peters- 
burg than from New York to City Point. The first name on the lengthy 
petition was that of Benjamin Cocke. 

The first charter plea was approved by the House of Delegates, 
but was rejected by the Senate. Thereupon, a second petition was filed 
on December 19, 1835, with names of Farmville business men included. 
A few weeks later, still another group asked that some other point on 
the James River, possibly Harrison’s Bar, be substituted for City Point. 

Finally, an act was passed January 26, 1836, incorporating the City 
Point Railroad Company, with subscription books to be opened in 
Petersburg under the direction of George W. Harrison, Alden B. 
Spooner, John D. Townes, Patrick Durkin, William Robertson, John A. 
Patterson and Edwin James, or any four of them, to receive subscriptions 
not exceeding $150,000 in shares of $100 each, to constitute a joint 
capital stock for construction of a railroad from some point on the 
eastern corporation line of the town of Petersburg to such point on the 
James River, at or near City Point, as may be selected. 

The act gave the president and directors the power to require from 
the subscribers from time to time such advances of money on their 
respective shares as the wants of the company may demand. It specified 
that no stockholder be allowed more than 60 votes, counting one vote 
for each share. 

The legislature, also, conferred the right of eminent domain, or 
the condemnation of private property for public purposes, and pro- 
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vided that “all profits which shall accrue from the company’s opera- 
tions shall be deemed personal estate, and shall be exempt from any 
public charge of tax whatever.” 

The act stipulated that, if work was not started within two years 
from the act’s passage, and finished within ten years after the first gen- 
eral meeting of stockholders, then “their charter shall be forfeited.” 
The company was authorized to buy ten acres of land at or near City 
Point and two acres at the Petersburg connection. 

Subscriptions poured in rapidly and, when the General Assembly 
next met, it received a report, on January 4, 1837, that two-fifths of 
the stock had been taken by the public. The Board of Public Works 
was thereupon authorized, on behalf of the Commonwealth, to sub- 
scribe to 600 shares. 

The company, also, was empowered to extend and construct its 
road to some point in the town of Petersburg, and to erect warehouses 
therein, provided “that two-thirds of all the members of the Common 
Council of the town and a majority of the lawful voters in a town 
meeting legally called, shall assent thereto.” 

Excavations and grading for the road bed started in April and, on 
December 6, the General Assembly was informed that eight-tenths 
of the work had been completed. The engineer on the project was 
John Couty, who reported that it would require only two more months 
to complete the work, but that it would be expedient to postpone con- 
struction until the following spring “to allow the embankments to 
become consolidated.” 

Couty’s report added that the rail which had been purchased in 
England was looked for daily. He added that an extensive wharf to 
admit vessels of the largest class was being constructed at City Point 
and work was to start on railroad cranes for effecting the transition of 
produce and goods between cars on the railroad and the vessels. 

When the railroad was projected, there were between go and 100 
residents of City Point. In the town, there were twenty-five dwellings, 
three taverns, three retail shops, a school, a post office, and a church. 
There were five wharves and a small mill making flour barrels. The 
community had one doctor. In the county, whose population had 
dropped to 7,175 in 1830, there were two other post offices, Temple- 
ton, on the Jerusalem Plank Road, and at Prince George Courthouse. 
At Templeton, there had been an ordinary, or inn, for some thirty 
years. 

Other matters had occupied the attention of Prince George resi- 
dents while the pros and cons of the looming transportation battle were 
being argued. There was a national political campaign to keep the 
voters stirred up in the spring and summer of 1836. Although William 
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Henry Harrison was from an old Prince George family and born 
just across the James River in Charles City, the county did not give 
him its vote in the presidential election. When the ballots were tallied, 
it was seen that Martin Van Buren had received 154 votes to 71 for Har- 
rison. 

While the campaign was in progress, relatives in Prince George 
had received word that Colonel Devereaux Woodlief, who had been 
born in the county near Petersburg, had been wounded on April 20, 
1836, while serving the Republic of Texas in its war with Mexico. A 
decendant of Captain John Woodlief, who had come to America in 
1619 and subsequently settled in Prince George, the doughty colonel 
some years later was killed in a duel in California. 

At this time still another church was acquired. For several years 
prior to 1836 Baptists in the neighborhood north of Carson had held 
services under an arbor with Elders Thomas B. Creath and George 
Thompson as the preachers. In this year Elder James L. Gwaltney 
succeeded in constituting a congregation which built Shiloh Baptist 
Church and Elder Caleb Gordon became the first pastor. The church 
made excellent progress and ten years after it was built it had an active 
Sunday school and a library. 

The following year saw an important business change when a charter 
was issued on March 18, 1837, to new owners of the Blandford Mill 
Company. The land, mill, houses and the canal and water power be- 
came the property of Benjamin Jones, Thomas Baxter and Joseph 
Bragg. The capital stock of the new company was divided into shares 
of $100 each, instead of $500. 

Doubtless, the major part of the work on deepening the river chan- 
nel and in preparing the right of way for the railroad had been done 
by Negro laborers and this was causing an economic change. The free 
Negro, now for the first time, was coming into direct competition with 
the white worker and this was causing concern. The number of free 
Negroes had grown to 469 in 1830 and, steps to get rid of them were 
being advocated. On January 4, 1838, a petition was presented to the 
General Assembly, with twenty-two Prince George signatures, which 
said, in part: 

“We respectfully represent that we regard residence of a free black 
population among us as highly injurious and deprecate its increase as an in- 
tolerable burden. Believing existing laws on the subject to be inadequate, we 


desire to call to your attention this growing evil that in your wisdom you 
may devise a remedy more complete and efficient.” 


The petitioners voiced the opinion that the plan for African coloni- 
zation presented a cheap, certain and humane remedy and asked for a 
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more liberal appropriation to carry out the program. No legislative ac- 
tion was taken on the petition, which was ordered “filed.” 

At last, after seventeen months of work, the time had come for 
opening the City Point Railroad. It must have been a gala occasion 
when, on September 7, 1838, the first train traveled from Petersburg to 
City Point. One locomotive, weighing 74 tons, had been purchased. 
Twenty-eight four-wheel freight cars and one eight-wheel and two 
four-wheel passenger cars completed the rolling stock. The travel time 
between the two points had been reduced to an hour. 

In his report for 1838, President Townes said the line had been 
completed to near the depot at Petersburg, and the road had been par- 
tially in operation for ten months. The receipts for passengers had just 
about defrayed the expenses of transportation. The president reported 
personnel included “a superintendent and agent of transportation at 
$1,000 per annum; one engineer at $600; a captain of the train at $400; 
overseer of the road at $350, and one fireman, watchman and six la- 
borers.” 

Of the capital stock of $150,000, individuals had paid in $48,160.93 
and the State $60,000. It is interesting to note the road’s capital outlays: 


Excavations, superstructure, embankment bridging $59,744.32 
Wharf and depot at City Point and depot at Petersburg 15,308.58 
Paid for wood corded 140.00 
Railroad iron 75739.14 
Stone culverts 3,160.57 
Locomotive and machinery 16,744.95 
Original survey, salary of engineer, president, others 9,956.28 
Timbers, sills, rails, etc. 18,699.27 
Land damages, interest on loans, etc. 3,720.73 
137 shs stock at $75 (City Point R.R. Co. stock) 10,275.00 
Note on hand 514.07 
Cash on hand 104.97 

LOCAL eect wre rets $146,107.88 


There must have been some outspoken criticism of the cost of 
building the road. The president, in his report, said in part: 


“That the cost of improvements has been unnecessarily great, from causes 
difficult to state accurately—is evident—but the board of directors are not 
intimidated by the unlooked-for cost as to its final success. Encouraged by 
the consciousness of its great utility as the connecting link of the shipping 
arriving in this district, with the important agricultural and commercial in- 
terest of the southern part of Virginia and a part of North Carolina, they 
confidently hope and believe that by economy and well directed diligence, 
the affairs of the company will recover from embarrassment, the value of 
the stock be advanced, and the company thereby enabled (by a sale of the 
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stock held by it) to liquidate the debt incurred to the State, without calling 
on the receipts of transportation.” 


In spite of the optimism of the company officials, the City Point 
Railroad had made its debut at the wrong time. In 1838, there was a 
national financial breakdown and industry everywhere was in the 
doldrums. Banks were unable to make specie payments and hard times 
swept the entire country. In this crisis, the General Assembly authorized 
the railroad company to borrow up to $20,000 to meet any expendi- 
ture previously incurred or for any additional ones necessary to con- 
struct a warehouse, extra tracks and other necessary facilities, with 
the proviso that two-thirds of the stockholders give an affirmative vote 
to the loan. : 

The Board of Public Works by another legislative act was required 
to pay the unpaid part of its subscription to the railroad’s stock and in 
April of the following year, the Board of Public Works was directed 
by the General Assembly to loan $50,000 upon securing a mortgage 
upon the company’s whole property, and provided that the loan be 
applied to the discharge of debts due by the company. The rate of in- 
terest was not to exceed 6 per cent. per annum. It was further provided 
that the annual interest on the loan was to be paid to the State before 
any dividend could be distributed among the stockholders. 

The receipts from the operation of the railroad from May 17, 1838, 
to September 30, 1839, amounted to only $2,665.68. However, there 
were still optimists around and, on February 9, 1839, William J. 
Morris and John E. Meade, both backers of the railroad, presented 
a petition to the General Assembly for permission to lay out a town 
at the terminal of the railroad to be called Appomattox. 

Through January 28, 1840, the Commonwealth of Virginia owned 
$60,000 of City Point Railroad Company stock and $16,000 of Lower 
Appomattox Company stock, both which were reported unproductive. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“ROARIN’ FORTIES” 


ITTER commercial and political rivalry in Prince George marked 
B the decade that has become known nationally as the “Roarin’ 
Forties.” 

The Lower Appomattox Company and the City Point Railroad now 
had the new Petersburg Towing Company to contend with and all 
three soon were engaged in a grim struggle for supremacy. At the 
same time, the Whigs and the Democrats were locked in a great battle 
for the nation’s control. 

The possibilities of profitable use of the Appomattox River by 
lighters now that the Lower Appomattox Company had succeeded in 
dredging a channel brought about the organization of the Petersburg 
Towing Company, which received a charter in April 6, 1839, and, at 
the beginning of the new year, was ready to start its service on a large 
scale. The legislative act under which the company was to operate 
read: 


“John Rowlet, Leroy Roper, Charles Kent, Pierce Ryan and John Noble 
of Petersburg, and such other persons as may hereafter unite with them and 
subscribe for stock, shall and are hereby constituted a body corporate, by the 
name and style of the Petersburg Towing Company, for the purpose of 
navigating the Appomattox and James Rivers, and the branches of the latter, 
and of towing vessels and transporting merchandise thereon, and may hold 
and convey real estate not exceeding 100 acres. The capital stock shall not 
be less than $15,000 nor more than $40,000 in shares of $100 each. The dura- 
tion of this charter shall be 20 years from the date of passage of this act.” 


Prince George was a stronghold of democracy and, in 1836, had 
turned thumbs down on William Henry Harrison, the transplanted 
Charles City countian. Again, in 1840, Harrison was picked to head 
the Whig ticket but, as a lure to southern votes, John Tyler of Charles 
City was selected as his running mate. Thus, for the only time in Ameri- 
can politics, the presidential and vice-presidential candidates were na- 
tives of the same county. 

The spirited campaign slogan, “Tippacanoe and Tyler, Too,” was 
heard persuasively throughout the land. The campaign set a pattern for 
future presidential races, although few have equaled it in such bit- 
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terness. Buildings in the form of log cabins decorated with coon skins 
sprung up wherever Whig sentiment was strong. Among the most ar- 
dent of the Whig campaigners in Virginia was Wyndham Robertson, 
scion of an old Prince George family. 

Prince George’s Democrats, however, could not be lured by slogans, 
or near kinship, so the Charles City pair bowed in the county to Martin 
Van Buren. The vote was 237 to 124. For the first time, the voters had 
cast their ballots other than at the court house. Citing that a person was 
subject to a fine for not voting, a petition had been presented to the 
General Assembly on January 27, 1840, asking permission to have addi- 
tional precincts set up. It was pointed out that, under the existing plan, 
some voters had to travel as much as twenty miles. The legislature, ac- 
cordingly, passed an act reading: 


“In elections in Prince George in which all the lawful voters of the 
county are required to vote, there shall be at the same time a separate poll 
opened for such election at the house now the residence of William E. 
Proctor, at the place called Templeton in the southern part of the county, 
and at the same time there shall be one other separate poll opened for such 
election at the house known as Brandon Old Church, situated in the eastern 
part of the county.” 


Apparently, Harrison was not affronted by the failure of his old 
neighbors to support him for the presidency. On February 25, 1841, he 
came to Berkeley, then the home of him nephew, Benjamin Harrison, 
VII, and crossed the river to renew Prince George acquaintances. He 
remained at Berkeley for four days, during which time he worked on 
his inaugural address, probably with the assistance and advice of his 
running mate whose home was only a few miles away. When he re- 
turned to Washington, he was accompanied by Tyler. A month later, 
Harrison was dead and Tyler was the nation’s chief magistrate, the 
first to reach the White House by this route. 

Rate cutting by the competitive transportation systems offered 
no solution to the predicament in which they found themselves in 1840. 
The City Point Railroad Company, on February 26, 1840, did the sensi- 
ble thing—it contracted to buy its rival, the Petersburg Towing Com- 
pany, for $25,000, but would have to go deeper into debt to do so. 
Moreover, it was necessary to wait for permission from the General 
Assembly to unite the rivals. The railroad’s gross receipts of $14,882, 
in 1840, according to President Morris’s annual report, was only half 
that of its rival. 

The General Assembly, on March 18, 1841, countenanced the mer- 
ger by passing an act permitting the railroad company to possess and use 
steamboats and lighters on the James and Appomattox Rivers, and to 
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charge the same rates allowed by law to the Petersburg Towing Com- 
pany. 

The railroad, also, was authorized to extend its tracks so as to connect 
it in Petersburg with the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad on terms 
agreed upon by the companies, provided “neither shall extend the road 
beyond the limits now prescribed by law in the said town, unless the 
consent of the common council of Petersburg be first had and obtained 
for the purpose, or unless the lawful voters of the town, in a meeting to 
be called by order of the said council, shall consent to such extension of 
the said roads, or either of them.” 

It was still necessary for passengers to make train connections be- 
tween stations in Petersburg by an omnibus drawn by four horses but, 
if and when a junction was made, direct rail transportation between 
City Point and Richmond would be possible. Years passed before this 
came about. 

Hard times continued to oppress both the railroad and the river 
projects. John A. Patterson, who had become president of the City 
Point Railroad, in his annual report in the fall of 1842, reported that 
receipts for the year had been $11,886 against expenses of $13,450. He 
attributed much of the trouble to the reduction in shipping tobacco to 
foreign ports and the small amount of imports, along with the “disastrous 
condition of affairs in the country.” 

Joseph Bragg, president of the Lower Appomattox Company, in 
his 1842 report, stated that receipts were less than $350. Other directors 
of the company at this time were John V. Willcox, Jabez Smith, Benja- 
min Boisseau and Robert B. Bolling. 

Supporting the railroad’s plea for a greater State participation in 
the faltering enterprise was State Engineer Crozet, who made the fol- 
lowing report anent the City Point Railroad to the State Board of Public 
Works: 


The road is 9% miles long. The cost of the railroad is $190,923, which ex- 
ceeds the capital by $40,923. This accounts, together with the number, 521, 
of delinquent stockholders, for the necessity of borrowing $50,000 from the 
State and for its present debt. The State, also, has paid $60,000 in its stock 
subscription to the road. The railroad has added to its debt by purchasing the 
Petersburg Towing Co., but this has ended ruinous competition. 

“I would suggest that the prayer of the company be granted. It is reason- 
able to expect an augmentation of business in more prosperous times. New 
coal mines have been discovered about twenty miles above Petersburg, from 
which 250,000 bushels have been raised since the discovery. Additional shafts 
are being sunk. When this coal is exported, it must evidently pass through 
Petersburg, as the nearest point, and because it can reach it mainly by water; 
thence it will pass to the shipping by the railroad.” 


Colonel Crozet urged extension of the railroad along the wharves 
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to embrace all the deep water. A connection between this railroad and 
the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, he said, “would be beneficial 
to both and the public.” The junction of the two railroads, Crozet 
pointed out, would be about half a mile long. “Indeed, I believe that, 
if all the railroads in the State were united, it would result greatly to 
the public benefit,” the wise little French engineer declared. 

Colonel Crozet, also, at this time made an illuminating report on 
the affairs of the Lower Appomattox Company and came to the con- 
clusion that the State’s money invested in it was “sunk.” Stockholders 
had contributed $40,000 and the State $16,000 in the dying project. 
From a balance on hand in the company’s coffers, the State could 
salvage $600, “which, small as the sum is, will answer to a better pur- 
pose in the treasury than in the river,” the Colonel drily wrote. 

“Since the works must ultimately be abandoned,” Crozet said, “the 
river left to itself will resume its natural rights and the depth of naviga- 
tion will return to 4% feet as heretofore. This circumstance will reduce 
the business of the towing company and increase that of the railroad 
and, therefore, demonstrates the expediency of authorizing immediately 
the branch at City Point. Without this timely precaution, the business 
of Petersburg may suffer for want of accommodations at City Point, 
when the depth of water shall have been further diminished.” 

Tolls collected by the Lower Appomattox Company in the eleven 
years, starting in 1831, had amounted to only $3,477.97. During this 
period, necessary repairs and the collector’s salary combined amounted 
to $6,663.61. Thus, it was evident that no dividends could be paid ever. 

The discovery of coal in the Clover Hill section of Chesterfield 
County, mentioned by Colonel Crozet, and the building of a railroad 
from the mines to the Appomattox River above Petersburg brought 
visions of City Point’s becoming a port for the export of coal. As a part 
of the visionary project, the General Assembly authorized the opening 
in Petersburg of offices to receive subscriptions of from $3,000 to $15,000 
for organizing a railroad from the Chesterfield road’s terminus to the 
City Point Railroad and that it transport nothing but coal, for which 
it was to receive a toll not exceeding 1 cent a bushel. The legislative 
act specified that motive power should be by horses and that no steam 
engine would be employed. 

Doubtless this prospect for additional revenue led the General As- 
sembly, on March 25, 1843, to authorize the capital stock of the City 
Point Railroad to be increased to $210,500 by an additional purchase 
for and on behalf of the Commonwealth by the Board of Public Works. 
A mortgage was to be executed on the whole property of the com- 
pany, and the dividend rate was fixed at 3 per cent. per year. For failure 
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to set aside, from gross receipts, the dividend sum, the president and 
directors each were to be held liable to a penalty of $1,000. 

The next spring, authority was granted to the railroad to extend 
its road from its City Point termination to such other point on the 
James River as “the company may think convenient, and provide addi- 
tional wharves for vessels loading and unloading.” The right to con- 
demn land for the purpose was given. 

Along with political affairs and transportation troubles, Prince 
George was beginning to show some faint signs of interest in educa- 
tional matters. The county was not ready to go along with State-sup- 
ported public schools, but some of its leading citizens were meeting 
to talk over the establishment of an academy to accommodate pupils 
who had exhausted the facilities of the few common schools operating 
in the county. These schools had no standards and, because of the dis- 
tances between plantations and farms, none attained any size and most 
education was given haphazardly at home. 

Education of the blacks, of course, continued to be contrary to 
public policy. But, feeling that there was a demand for better educa- 
tional advantages, the General Assembly, on F ebruary 4, 1842, was 
petitioned to grant a charter for an institution to be called Prince 
George Academy, to be located at or near Garysville. The petition was 
presented by Thomas S. Gray and it stated that the trustees for the 
proposed academy would be Theron Gee, Robert Harrison, William 
H. Harrison, James W. Scarborough, Edward A. Marks, Philip B. 
Thweatt, Robert F. Eppes, Edmund Ruffin, Jr. and Alfred Butts. The 
charter was granted, but no record of the academy’s short-lived career 
is to be found. 

It was about this time that Edmund Ruffin decided to “shake the 
dust” of Prince George permanently. He plainly declared his distaste 
for the county when he announced his decision to move elsewhere, but 
his old neighbors showed their friendship, first in resolutions adopted 
by the Prince George Agricultural Society, on October 10, 1843, and 
by a great farmers’ dinner on December 28. 

However, the soured Ruffin regretted that the retention of his prop- 
erty in Prince George would necessitate even an occasional return. He 
asserted that he had “few friends” and “many enemies” in the county. 
“Evergreen,” with half of the slaves, was left under the management 
of Edmund Ruffin, Jr. One Prince George Negro, Jem Sykes, was taken 
to “Marlbourne,” the new Ruffin estate in Hanover, and was made the 
field foreman. 

The agricultural body’s resolutions, signed by Peyton B. Bolling, 
secretary, could not have been more fulsome. Looking about and seeing 
“with pleasure” their labor rewarded with heavy and abundant crops, 
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the members declared they could only “return thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence and a native son who had devoted his time, talents, money 
and industry in endeavoring to convince us by practice, as well as by 
his luminous productions on calcarous manure, how we might use 
marl and reclaim the barren fields with which our county abounds.” 
They admitted that “single and alone he had buffeted popular prejudice 
and by his untiring industry enabled them to make two ears of corn or 
two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of earth where only one grew 
here before.” 

They added that such a good genius “was deserving more at our 
hands than the whole race of politicians put together.” 

While shifting his agricultural pursuits to Hanover, Ruffin con- 
tinued his printing activities at Petersburg and, in his shop there, The 
Bland Papers, edited by Charles Campbell, the renowned historian, 
were published by the firm of Edmund and Julian Ruffin. Campbell 
had providently salvaged many of the now priceless manuscripts from 
an abandoned, rat-infested outhouse on the desolated “Cawsons” plan- 
tation. The paper on which the book was printed was manufactured in 
a nearby Chesterfield mill. 

About the time that the great agriculturalist abandoned Prince 
George the use of new-fangled farming implements was spreading and 
his advice would have been invaluable to this old neighbors who lost 
much time debating the merits of various makes, some of which were of 
little value. Well out in front in popularity was the McCormick reaper, 
invented by a Virginian and the Fox and Borling wheat thresher. Until 
these machines came into general use the method of threshing employed 
in Prince George was to use horses hitched to revolving shafts to pro- 
vide power to process the wheat at granaries to which those who could 
afford it brought their crop to be worked on the share basis. 

The Negro problem in Prince George at this period had many 
complexities. The mortality rate was causing concern, as was the in- 
crease in the number of free Negroes and the fact that many of the 
latter were themselves owners of slaves was the cause of unfavorable 
comment. 

In spite of the attention that was given the health of the slaves, the 
rate of sickness was alarming. On one average plantation, medical care 
was given to from twenty to forty a year. From 1803 to 1829, twenty- 
one of forty-six Negro infants born at “Beechwood” died and, from 
1839 to 1847, eighteen of thirty-nine did not survive. 

One of the pecularities of the law at this period was that Negroes 
had the option of remaining slaves rather than to accept freedom. Carter 
Edlow, a prosperous Prince George planter, whose will was probated 
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August 13, 1844, not only emancipated his slaves, but provided for the 
future of those who did not desire freedom. 

“I desire that my estate,” said Edlow, “shall be kept together and 
cultivated to the best advantage until a sufficient sum can be raised to 
pay my debts, should there be any deficiency in the amount of money 
on hand and debts due me, and to raise a sufficient sum to pay for the 
transportation of my slaves to any free state or colony which they 
prefer and to give each slave $50 upon departure. It is not my wish to 
force them away without their consent. In event of any of them pre- 
ferring to remain in slavery, they must take the disposition hereinafter 
directed and they shall be included in the residium of my estate which 
I leave to my nieces.” 

The Virginia law which required newly freed slaves to leave the 
State within a year, worked a hardship because the attitude of some 
northern communities to them was not altogether sympathetic. There 
was difficulty for several years in finding a place where the 4oo slaves 
emancipated by John Randolph’s will would be settled amicably. Farm 
land had been purchased for them in Ohio, but hostile threats and actual 
violence cropped up and it was not until 1846 that the first contigent 
was settled. The venture cost Randolph’s estate $32,000. 

Because of the uncertainity, many of the slaves owned by free 
Negroes apparently remained in bondage by agreement in order not 
to have to leave the State. One of these was Jones Mitchell, who, in 
1843, had furnished money to J. Armistead Harwell, a free Negro, for 
his purchase, with the agreement that he was not to be emancipated im- 
mediately. In September, 1846, Harwell recorded that “I do hereby 
manumit and set absolutely free the said Negro man slave by name of 
Jones Mitchell.” 

Rebecca Tinsley Mathews, who had been bequeathed five slaves 
some twenty years back had prospered to the extent that, on her death 
in 1849, she had twenty-eight slaves with a value of $8,400.25, realty 
worth $1,400 and furniture valued at $234.50. In her will, Rebecca 
freed nine of the slaves because of the money and services she already 
had received from their labor. For the protection of her human prop- 
erty, she had, at the time of her marriage in 1838, executed a marriage 
agreement, whereby her husband was to share in no way in her slaves. 

Because of the attitude of the Whigs toward the slave question, 
Prince George voters, in the presidential election of 1844, again de- 
clined to support a Virginia-born aspirant. In this contest, the county 
cast 226 ballots for James K. Polk to 139 for Henry Clay, a transplanted 
Kentuckian, who had been born in nearby Hanover County and had 
once been a clerk in Richmond. 
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The county remained true to its principles in the 1848 congressional 
election, which saw the late George C. Droomgoole succeeded in 
Congress by R. K. Meade, who defeated George W. Bolling, the Whig 
candidate. While serving the district, Meade assaulted Representative 
Joshua Giddings, of Ohio, for an offensive reference to the South. 
Meade was later made minister of Brazil by President James Buchanan, 
but asked his recall when Lincoln was elected in 1860. He died the fol- 
lowing year. 

Education occupied much of the attention in 1846, when the State 
made a move toward a tax-supported system of free schools, but Prince 
George held out stubbornly. Under this plan, the free schools could be 
established in a county with the approval of two-thirds of the voters, but 
Prince George was no more ready now than it was in 1829 when the 
new Constitution authorized the establishment of school districts and 
liberalized the extention of aid from the State literary fund. 

While the reaction to a public school system was unfavorable, 
Prince George residents, apparently, were not adverse to education 
itself. When the question of establishing a medical school in Petersburg 
came up, a petition from twenty-seven Prince George residents was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly on December 11, 1846. Five days later, 
another petition with seventy signatures was offered, endorsing the es- 
tablishment of what was to be called the Eclectic Medical Institute of 
Virginia. 

A. change in the election machinery came in 1849 when the General 
Assembly passed an act which provided that “a separate poll previously 
authorized to be holden at Brandon Church shall hereafter be held at 
the house occupied at present by James D. Presson, near to said church.” 

Evil days indeed had fallen on the unhappy City Point Railroad. The 
expected coal shipments from the lower Chesterfield fields had failed 
to materialize and other shipments from that section were being snap- 
ped up by the Port Walthall Steamship Company whose boats made 
connections with the large steamers at City Point and also operated to 
lower James River points. 

The enterprising Richmond and Petersburg Railroad also was cut- 
ting in on business by offering rail-water transportation from Peters- 
burg to Norfolk, via Richmond, for 75 cents, which included break- 
fast and dinner on the connecting steamer, which had a stop at City 
Point on its journey. The city of Petersburg, which was owed $5,410, 
foreclosed on the land on which the terminal in that city had been built 
and holders of a $3,000 lien on the company’s best locomotive were 
threatening similar action. 

At this point, the company’s stockholders were ready to throw 
up the sponge. A memorial to the General Assembly set out that “the 
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company is-so embarrassed and involved in debt that, without relief, 
it cannot profitably continue its operation.” Signers were R. H. Meade, 
Thomas W. Lee and George W. Bolling. 

Acting on the memorial, the legislature reduced the par value of 
the company’s stock to $25 per share and authorized the company to in- 
crease its capital stock to an amount equal to the principal and interest 
of its indebtedness, at the rate of $100 of debt for one share of stock 
valued at $25 per share. Creditors were allowed to convert the debts 
due them from the company into stock. 

When the individual creditors “shall have subscribed and not be- 
fore, the Board of Public Works shall convert the debt and interest due 
to the State from the company into stock of said company,” the act 
read. 

The company was authorized to augment its capital by receiving ad- 
ditional subscriptions of $60,000 of new stock, or to borrow $60,000, 
but the State was not authorized to buy stock or guarantee any addi- 
tional loan. To meet a possible impasse the legislation provided that: 


“If creditors shall not consent by May 1 next to receive 25 cents on the 
dollar for debts, then the stock held by the Board of Public Works in the 
railroad and the debt due from that company to the Board shall be trans- 
ferred and assigned to the corporation of the town of Petersburg, upon 
condition that Petersburg execute a bond for the sum of $10,000, payable in 
one, two and three years after its date; and thereupon the town of Peters- 
burg shall succeed to all the rights of the State Board of Public Works in 
the said stock and debt.” 


Petersburg was given legislative permission to purchase the railroad 
and sell stock not exceeding $200,000 in value, or 2,000 shares at $100 
each, or the town could borrow money or impose taxes on the citizens 
thereof to pay for and repair the railroad. 

The Board of Public Works, on December 6, 1847, reported to the 
General Assembly that Petersburg had purchased its City Point Rail- 
road interest on July 17, 1847, for $10,000, payable in installments 
one, two and three years from date, the creditors not having consented 
by May 1, last, to convert their debts into stock in the manner required 
by the act of March 19, 1847. Three bonds of the corporation of Peters- 
burg, for $3,333.33 each, were executed and delivered to the Board of 
Public Works by the corporation of Petersburg; and all the interest of 
the Commonwealth in the City Point Railroad Company and in the 
mortgage executed to the Board of Public Works for a loan of $50,000, 
made to the company on the security of individual stockholders of the 
same was transferred to Petersburg in a perfect and durable condition. 

Petersburg, also, fell heir to the Lower Appomattox Company, 
which had come to such a pass that President Joseph Bragg in his re- 
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port at the end of 1847 said, “for the last two years the tolls have been 
dispensed with as the expense of collecting them was greater than the 
amount collected.” The depth of the water was then generally about 
six feet on the bars. 

The annual report, on September 30, 1850, wrote finis to the twenty- 
five year struggle, during which $42,834.49 had been expended. The re- 
port read: 


“The board of directors, having satisfied themselves that company funds 
were inadequate to remove effectually the bars and other obstructions in 
the river, decided on May 22 last (May 22, 1850) to discontinue operations 
until a meeting of stockholders, The stockholders held a called meeting on 
June 28 last, when it was decided to transfer their stock to the town of Peters- 
burg upon certain conditions, subject to the sanction of the legislature. An 
application will be made to the next legislature for passage of an act per- 
mitting this transfer.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


COUNTY AFFAIRS 1850-60 


WN ae the incorporation of Petersburg in 1850, Prince George 
surrendered its last claim to the once prosperous, but now de- 
clining, town of Blandford. 

This year, also, saw the chartering of the Norfolk and Petersburg 
Railroad, now an important link in the great Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road, passing through Prince George. Work, also, was progressing on 
the Southside Railroad between Petersburg and Lynchburg, but it was 
still several years before locomotives would be pulling their loaded cars 
from Petersburg to Norfolk. 

At the midway point in the century, Prince George had a popula- 
tion of 7,596. The white residents were outnumbered better than two 
to one by the 4,926 Negroes, of whom 3,408 were slaves and 518 were 
free. The county, since the previous decennial census, had shown a loss 
of 762 in population. It continued primarily agricultural. The cash 
value of the farms was $1,128,184. There were 57,603 improved acres, 
795 horses and asses, 1,099 milch cows, 715 working oxen and 1,701 
other cattle, according to the census. 

In spite of the old dream of a major port at City Point, there was 
disappointment that the county’s water and rail facilities were in the 
doldrums. Numerous small grist and saw mills were operating but there 
were no markets—indeed, few settlements of consequence in the county. 
The few cross-roads stores carried only the bare necessities and the 
residents of Prince George relied principally on Petersburg for their 
needs. 

Old Street was crowded on market days with farmers’ drays and 
wagons, many of the latter manufactured on Prince George farms. 
These distinctive Prince George wagons were high, long-bodied and 
covered with wide canvas. They could carry three hogsheads of tobacco 
weighing 1,800 pounds each or 100 sacks of corn or wheat. They were 
drawn frequently by six stalwart horses, with jingling bells on the lead- 
er’s neck, but oxen were also to be seen. ‘Tobacco was the staple money 
crop and was hauled in to the city’s manufacturers. 

The economic blight of the period brought final liquidation of the 
Lower Appomattox Company, which confessed itself unable to move 
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obstructions or bars accumulating in sundry places in the channel and 
blocking use by vessels drawing six feet of water. The General Assem- 
bly, on March 20, 1851, ratified an agreement whereby the company’s 
stockholders transferred to the city of Petersburg their rights and in- 
terests, and divided Lower Appomattox Company funds of $1,472.06 
on a pro rata basis among the private stockholders. 

“Upon payment by Petersburg to the Commonwealth of Virginia 
of $588.82, it shall be the duty of the Board of Public Works to transfer 
to the City of Petersburg the 160 shares of capital stock of the Lower 
Appomattox Company,” read a legislative act wiping out the State’s 
investment. 

Politics, aside from “hard times,” probably was the most absorbing 
topic of the day. The breach between the eastern and western sections 
of the State was widening and this brought about the third constitu- 
tional convention in 1850. 

On the question of holding the convention, Prince George had 
voted in the affirmative. There was an energetic campaign for the elec- 
tion of delegates in the district made up of Petersburg, Chesterfield and 
Prince George. In this election held in April, 1850, James H. Cox, 
James Alfred Jones, Thomas Woodall and Timothy Rives were elected. 
The latter was a big Prince George land-owner. 

The convention met on October 24, 1850, and the deliberations con- 
tinued until the following August. On the question of ratification of 
the new organic law, Prince George gave its approval by a slim margin. 

The suffrage fight occupied much of the time. To becloud the 
issue it was proposed to extend the ballot to women, but this was re- 
jected decisively. 

Democratic westerners succeeded in writing into the Constitution 
provisions for the election of governor, lieutenant governor, attorney 
general, and circuit judge, court clerk, and sheriff by the people. The 
only appointive offices left were the road supervisor, superintendent 
of schools, deputy court clerk and deputy sheriff. The entire judicial 
system was reorganized, but the old county court was continued. 

The first governor elected under the new Constitution was Joseph 
Johnson. In the new judicial re-alignment, John W. Nash was elected 
judge of the circuit, which included Prince George. The county’s 
vote for governor went to Johnson, who was a native of New York 
and the first non-Virginian to fill the Virginia gubernatorial seat. He 
first was elected by the legislature under the old plan and re-elected by 
the people under the new one. 

Prince George’s expatriate, Edmund Ruffin, by now was attract- 
ing national attention because of his extreme views on the slavery 
question. His ardent defense of the institution of slavery had been the 
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downfall of his once profitable ventures in magazine publishing and by 
1855, firmly convinced that a sectional conflict was “irrepressible,” he 
retired from agricultural pursuits to crusade for a Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

Ruffin took the position that the slave labor system was in every 
way superior to the hireling system of the North and Europe. He as- 
serted that all of the Virginia anti-slavery notions of the 1830’s had 
passed away and that slave labor was more profitable to the employers 
than any other type of labor. He assumed that this idea prevailed 
throughout the South. He argued that free Negro labor was worthless 
and, according to the Prince George tax books, he never employed a 
free Negro in Prince George. 

In an address to the Virginia State Agricultural Society, in 1852, 
he declared: 

“If there is any existing institution of divine origin and manifestly 
designed and used by the all-wise and all-good Creator to forward His 
beneficent purposes, slavery and especially African domestic slavery is 
such an institution.” 

As a result of the electoral reforms, which naturally gave the ballot 
to more men, it became necessary to provide better voting facilities. 
Prince George, accordingly, on April 2, 1852, was ordered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be split into five distinct districts and the commission- 
ers named to perform the division were Timothy Rives, Richard H. 
Williams, William E. Proctor, William Gee, Williamson Simmons, 
M. W. Raney, Alfred Butts, Theo. Bland, C. Proctor, James S. Gee, 
and Henry T. Bryant. 

The commissioners were authorized to establish “not more than two 
places for voting in any district; and all other places for opening a 
poll in any election, except in towns not embraced within any such 
division, are hereby abolished.” The commissioners were to receive $2 
per day, to be paid out of the next levy. 

Under the new plan, the commissioners recommended that six elec- 
tion precincts be established in Prince George. The locations were 
County Courthouse, City Point, Lilley’s Schoolhouse, Tuttle’s Pre- 
cinct, Harrison’s Store and Templeton. 

Added voters created interest in the presidential campaign of 1852, 
although the Whig party which was split on the slave issue was on its 
last legs and had made an alliance with the American or “Know- 
Nothing” party. The Whigs represented the conservative element and 
was strongest in the cities and in the older or eastern part of the State. 
The Democrats stood for the sovereignty of the State, restriction of 
presidential power, a tariff for revenue only, a sound currency and in- 


dependent banks. 
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Again this year Prince George had an opportunity to show its 
preference of a former county connection for president. This aspirant 
was General Winfield Scott, the Mexican War hero, who in his early 
manhood had his law office in Blandford while it was still a part of 
Prince George and who frequently practiced in the county courts. 
However, the county turned its back on Scott and gave Franklin 
Pierce, national winner, 282 votes to 91 for Scott. 

Another important internal improvement was launched in 1853 
when the General Assembly, on March 15, authorized the formation 
of the Prince George and Sussex Plankroad Company. The authoriza- 
tion was contingent on the raising of $30,000 capital by sales of stock 
at $50 per share. The road of plank or timber was to be constructed from 
the terminus of the branch of the Arthur Swamp Plankroad to Bob- 
bitt’s Ford on the Nottoway River and thence by the most practicable 
route to Sussex Courthouse. Stock books were to be opened in Peters- 
burg, under the superintendence of John F. Magee, F. H. Archer, 
Robert R. Collier, J. D. Thornton, William D. Taylor, L. W. Mason, 
R. F. Dillard and J. T. J. Mason. The road was to be not less than eight 
feet wide and “may take and use any of the present public roads and 
highways of the two counties or any portion thereof.” 

The General Assembly at the same session, on April 11, authorized 
still another progressive step when it adopted a brief statute, which 
stated that, after January 1, 1854, “the clerk of Prince George County 
shall keep a register of marriages, births and deaths.” 

Following the acquisition of the defunct City Point Railroad by the 
City of Petersburg, it had been operated under the name of the Appo- 
mattox River Railroad with ever-increasing signs of eventual complete 
demise. Now, on February 24, 1854, the General Assembly breathed 
new life into the dying enterprise by authorizing the Southside Rail- 
road Company to purchase it from the municipality. At the same time, 
the Southside Railroad was authorized to issue its bonds for $300,000, 
which increased obligation “shall be a 6 per cent. preferred stock for 
such time as may be agreed on by the parties aforesaid.” 

The “modernization” of its new City Point branch was started at 
once by the Southside Railroad Company. Altering of tracks to a wide 
gauge was the first step taken and this and the amount paid to Peters- 
burg brought Southside’s investment up to $177,562, but the new own- 
ers reported that receipts from mail, freight and passengers for the first 
year amounted to $42,780.77. 

In a report filed with the Board of Public Works, dated October 30, 
1855, William Pannell, president of the Southside Railroad Company, 
said: 
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“The brick depot at City Point has been completed, and a wharf erected, 
and a shed 113 feet long built thereon, which add greatly to the facilities of 
loading and discharging vessels. 

“About seven miles of the City Point Railroad Company have been relaid 
with new cross ties, and the remainder will be laid as soon as possible.” 


Serving on the stockholders committee to examine the Southside 
Railroad Company’s affairs were John E. Lemoine, W. A. Bragg, 
Samuel Stevens, Thomas Branch and A. G. McIlwaine. 

Politics were again active in 1855 when Henry A. Wise defeated 
Thomas A. Flournoy for governor. The county continued in the Demo- 
crat column in the 1856 presidential election when it gave James Buc- 
hanan 306 votes to 176 for Millard Fillmore. 

At this time, Dr. James Herbert Claiborne, young Petersburg phy- 
sician, with a wide practice in neighboring Prince George, was seen as 
the coming man in the area. In 1855, he had been sent to the House 
of Delegates from Petersburg and, two years later, his name was pre- 
sented for the Senate nomination for the Petersburg-Prince George 
district by Dr. Harrison, of Prince George. In the senatorial race, he 
was opposed by Col. Williamson Simmons, wealthy Prince George 
planter and an old time Whig. States Rights was the big issue and 
Claiborne was the victor. 

Another young man who was destined, after a brilliant career as 
an engineer and soldier, to become one of Virginia’s most controversial 
political figures was seeing much of Prince George at this time. He was 
William Mahone, who, fresh from Virginia Military Institute, had 
come to help build the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad. The con- 
struction started at the Prince George end and did not reach Nor- 
folk until 1857 when almost insurmountable barriers, including the 
Great Dismal Swamp, had been overcome. A financial panic and a 
yellow fever epidemic and a blizzard, were other obstacles, but the 
rails were laid in Petersburg the following year. 

A handicap to progress on the railroad had been one of the worst 
winters in history. The record-breaking cold was ushered in on January 
22, 1857, by a blizzard, which continued for three days, during which 
the temperature in the Prince George area dropped to 18 below zero 
and the James and Appomattox Rivers were ice-covered. Snow was 
reported in some low places as late as April. 

While the railroad was under construction a new settlement was 
started about 1853 along its right of way by P. B. Halligan, Sr. The 
naming of this infant community raised such contention between fac- 
tions led by Gibson Webb and Samuel Smith that some wag came up 
with the suggestion that the place be called Disputanta. The idea took 
hold and today the name remains. 
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The fine results obtained by the improved City Point branch of the 
Southside Railroad Company were not long-lasting. By October 22, 
1858, the new president, T. H. Campbell, complained of the keen com- 
petition, telling the stockholders that “the present line of steamers 
between New York and Richmond charge the same freight to Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth and City Point that they do to Richmond, and only 
run one steamer to City Point while they run two per week to Rich- 
mond.” 

Mr. Campbell added, however, that a portion of the shipping from 
Lynchburg to the southeast was being done through City Point and 
even that some Richmond merchants were shipping to New York over 
the Southside Railroad through City Point. 

“There is a gain” he said, “of several days in time over the canal, 
greater facility for transhipment and less danger of loss or damage. We 
are not aware that any tonnage from the northern cities has been di- 
verted through Richmond. This tonnage continues to take the Southside 
Railroad to City Point.” 

Ironically the Appomattox River was gaining in use. The Southside’s 
report for the year ended September 1, 1859, stated— 


“The City Point Branch lost $10,519 compared with the preceding year. 
The Appomattox River has been deepened from City Point to Petersburg, 
affording 9% feet of water, which has enabled the coastwise vessels, freighted 
for Petersburg, to bring their freight directly to her wharves. The Balti- 
more steamers have, likewise, landed their freight for Petersburg at her 
wharves instead of, as heretofore, at City Point. This has caused by far the 
greatest portion of the loss by freights on the City Point Branch.” 


Domestic affairs occupied the attention of Prince George residents 
at this time. Upon the petition of scores of land-owners, the General 
Assembly, on January 19, 1858, passed an act authorizing the forma- 
tion of voluntary associations of individuals for the fencing of their 
lands in common. The initial Prince George association included Wil- 
liam H. Figg, on the eastern side of Powell’s Creek, and thence to 
lines of the estate of William J. Dupuy, deceased; and lines of James 
B. Cocke, Nathaniel C. Cocke, Edmund Ruffin, Robert Adams, Thomas 
Adams, William T. Adams, Peter C. Marks, John Smith, Lucy J. Smith, 
James E. Moore, Estate of L. Wallazz, deceased; James Anderson, Wil- 
liam Tench, Julian C. Ruffin, Henry Brockwell, Henry W. Harrison, 
William M. Watkins, William Bland, Harrison H. Cocke, George 
Wilkins, Susan Wilkins, Peter Birchett, Daniel Epes and Peter Epes. 

Kidnaping of slaves by river pirates was one of the many other trou- 
bles confronting the planters and infrequently the human booty was 
recovered. The bark Kesiah, Captain Bayless, while docked at Peters- 
burg, enticed aboard five Negroes, who were roped and locked in the 
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hold. When the Kesiah dropped down the river, she was followed by 
the steamer W. W. Townes with Petersburg officers aboard. At City 
Point, the Kesiah was seized on May 30, 1858, and searched at the dock. 
The Negroes were found and returned to their masters. Bayless was 
given sentences of eight years in the penitentiary on each of five counts. 

On the happier side, the county, doubtless, was proud, in 1859, 
that the noted Virginia writer, John Esten Cooke, had published a novel 
whose locale was Prince George County. The title of the book, which 
had a wide sale, was Henry St. John, gentleman, of “Flower de Hun- 
dred” in the County of Prince George, Virginia. It was a tale of 1774- 
1775 and was published by Harper & Bros. in New York. It was an 
immediate success and a “best seller” of its day. 

Forty-one years later, the same place was the locale for another 
fine book, Flower de Hundred, the Story of a Virginia Plantation. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison was the author and the publication date was 1890. 

The county showed spiritual progress with the erection of two new 
edifices—Brandon Episcopal and Mt. Sinai Baptist Churches in 1858. 
The largest of these was Brandon, whose congregation for ten or more 
years had worshiped in an arbor, a wood frame 30 by 60 feet covered 
with pine boughs. The seats were logs with one side hewn smooth by 
hand. While within the Federal lines during the Civil War the new 
building received no serious damage. In 1873 its new pipe organ, given 
in memory of Mrs. Isabelle Ritchie, was the talk of the county. 

Mt. Sinai’s new building, east of Prince George Courthouse, was 
erected by a congregation which had been founded forty years previ- 
ously by Thomas B. Bryant, who first preached in his cooper shop until 
a building had been put up nearby in 1821. 

Along about this time the slaves of Upper and Lower Brandon were 
worshiping in a church built for them by the Harrisons, which was 
known commonly as “Blating Gate” church, because of its situation 
near a gate to which sheep came for their nightly feeding. The site was 
on Route 600 north of Burrowsville. 

Domestic affairs were forgotten almost entirely when the news 
flashed from one end of Prince George to the other that abolitionists, 
under the fanatical John Brown, had seized the arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry and were calling on Virginia Negroes to rise and strike a blow 
for freedom. 

The magnetic telegraph carried the news to City Point and to sta- 
tions along the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad, and the planters in 
Petersburg for their weekly marketing hurried home to prepare for 
possible trouble. The county militia was alerted and numerous Prince 
George young men enrolled in the Petersburg companies dispatched 
by rail to Harpers Ferry. 
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Among the early arrivals at Harpers Ferry was Edmund Ruffin. 
There, after the capture of Brown and his fellow raiders, he gathered 
up pikes that Brown had manufactured for arms for the Negroes and 
one was sent by Ruffin to the governor of each southern state as a 
sample of what the North had in store for the South. 

While the excitement was at its peak, Virginia was preparing to 
install a new governor, John A. Letcher, who had been elected in the 
fall of 1859 over W. L. Coggin. Prince George’s vote went to Letcher. 


CHAPTER XxX 


RUFFIN FIRES THE SHOT 


EARS that the John Brown raid would result in an uprising that 
might spread to their own section were dispelled in Prince George 
with the return of the troops from the seat of trouble following the 
hanging of the grim old abolitionist, but the question now on all lips 
was whether to withdraw from or to remain in the Union. As Letcher, 
a Union Democrat, assumed the gubernatorial chair on January 1, 
1860, union or disunion, secession or revolution, were the exciting top- 
ics. The new governor immediately proposed an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the purpose of arming the State, reorganizing the militia, 
enlarging Virginia Military Institute and purchasing munitions of war. 
During the debate on the bill, Dr. Claiborne, Prince George’s sena- 
torial representative spoke in favor of it, voicing his belief that the 
John Brown raid was not the end to threats against Virginia. 

While definitely a part of the Old Dominion’s “black belt,” with 
4,977 slaves and 598 free Negroes, out of a total population of 8,474, 
Prince George was not yet willing to break from the Union in spite of 
the extreme, outspoken views of some of its secessionist advocates, who 
were proposing the formation of a new southern federation. Under a 
call signed “Many Citizens,” the Democrats of the county were sum- 
moned to meet at Prince George Courthouse on July 12 to hear warn- 
ings against rushing into evils they knew not of. 

Meanwhile, the picturesque Edmund Ruffin, with white flowing 
locks and unbounded energy, was spreading the gospel of secession 
throughout the South. Although not a polished speaker, he was a sin- 
cere one and his services were much in demand. 

The presidential campaign was unusually active. The biggest event 
for the area was when the “Little Giant,” Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
spoke in Petersburg on August 28, 1860, to a huge crowd, which, no 
doubt, had its contingent from Prince George. He was introduced by 
Charles F. Collier, later Prince George’s war-time senatorial represen- 
tative. 

The Democrats, during the summer, had split and the northern fac- 
tion selected Douglas as its standard-bearer while the southern seces- 
sion advocates nominated John C. Breckenridge. John Bell headed the 
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old line Whigs, or Union party, while the Republicans made their 
second bid for the presidency by naming Abraham Lincoln as their 
candidate. 

Dr. Claiborne, during the campaign, had been on the minority side. 
He argued that his section was endangered and his people defrauded of 
their constitutional rights and denied equal protection under the law 
of the country, ready to plunge the State into revolution, and throw 
the firebrand into smouldering elements of discontent and destruction. 

When election day came, not a single Prince George voter had the 
temerity to step up and announce publicly his vote for the “Black” Re- 
publican. The tally for the county was Bell 342, Breckenridge 191, 
and Douglas 126. While giving a slender majority against splitting the 
Union, Prince George residents, nevertheless, were shocked by the 
election of Lincoln and many of those who had voted for Bell now 
joined in demanding a state-wide convention to thresh out the growing 
problems, but peace by any honorable means still was paramount in 
their minds. 

Governor Letcher heeded the insistent demand and issued the call 
for a convention on January 27, 1861. Immediately, a hot campaign for 
delegates was launched. The area around Petersburg was so strongly 
Union that a secession flagpole with a “Bonnie Blue Flag,” with a single 
white star, was pulled down by an irate crowd. Edmund Ruffin, Jr. 
was a candidate from the Prince George Senatorial district but, due to 
his father’s extreme radical views, which many attributed to him, he 
was defeated and Timothy Rives was elected on the basis of his avowed 
Unionist sentiments. 

When the convention opened on February 13, Rives was absent, but 
was in his seat the next day and took an active role thereafter. As 
late as March 29 he was opposing secession vehemently and declared in 
an address that day that “I will now battle with all the powers at my 
command to maintain the Union.” He was speaking on the report of 
the Committee on Federal Relations, which was under consideration of 
the body sitting as a Committee of the Whole. The address was printed 
by Charles H. Wynne and found wide distribution throughout the 
State. 

The inauguration of Lincoln, on March 4, seemed to strengthen 
the hands of the anti-Unionists, but the Convention continued its 
acrimonious debates. 

Dr. Claiborne, in the meanwhile warned his constituents repeatedly 
that it was his solemn conviction that the new president would not 
yield any principle or relinquish any claim. On January 20, in com- 
menting on coming events, he predicted that the people of Virginia 
would be called on to vote “whether Virginia shall abide by the North 
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or South; whether she shall establish her own government and trust to 
new alliances or whether she shall submit to Black Republican rule.” 
Although out of step with a majority of his constituents, he boldly an- 
nounced that “in this unhappy event my ballot is already prepared. I 
trust we shall all cast our lots together. Let Virginia be our first care.” 

When Virginia later, in a move to avert strife, sent delegates to a 
Peace Conference in Washington, Dr. Claiborne and two of his Senate 
colleagues went to the capital at their own expense to watch the situa- 
tion. They spent the week of February 19 in Washington, where they 
had the courtesy of the floor of the House of Representatives. While a 
gallery demonstration was in progress during a heated debate, Dr. Clai- 
borne and W. C. Rives were among those ejected. 

Carrying out a vow that he would not live in Virginia with Lincoln 
in the White House, Edmund Ruffin kept his word and went to South 
Carolina, where he was warmly greeted everywhere. Not only was 
he much in demand as a speaker, but every Charleston military unit in- 
vited him to enroll in its ranks. He selected the Palmetto Guard and 
was listed as a volunteer in spite of his age. 

All time was not devoted to politics in this critical period. The ladies 
of Prince George were being invited cordially to visit Mrs. N. A. Phil- 
lips, of Petersburg, where they would find the latest in spring and sum- 
mer millinery, including French patent bonnets and dress caps. L. F. 
Disoway was ready to extract teeth by the new electro-magnetic pro- 
cess, with the guarantee that the “current is gentle and perfectly harm- 
less.” 

In August, an excursion starting at City Point was run to New 
York for a viewing of the “gigantic” liner, the Great Eastern, with the 
round-trip, including meals and stateroom, costing $15. That same 
month a revival at Gary’s saw fourteen conversions in a single day. 

The Southside Railroad was operating the new locomotives Farm- 
ville and Petersburg. The river traffic was heavy. The James River 
Transportation Company’s steamer Empire was running regularly and 
made connections at Norfolk for New York. The Yorktown, James- 
town and Roanoke were making three trips weekly between City Point 
and New York, while the Powhatan Steamboat Company’s Belvidere 
and George Peabody made two trips weekly to Baltimore with state- 
room accommodations for $5. 

The Union Steamship Company advertised two trips weekly to 
Philadelphia, while the Steamer Schultz made daily trips between City 
Point and Windsor Shades, on the Chickahominy River. Foreign flags 
fluttered in the breeze over scores of schooners awaiting their turn to 
land their cargoes on the busy wharves at City Point. 

Meanwhile, as tension mounted all over the nation, Virginians con- 
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tinued to cling to the faint hope that a peaceful solution to the acute 
sectional differences could be found even when events in Charleston 
harbor were mounting to a climax. As a final step, the General Assem- 
bly, following the inauguration, sent a delegation of three to visit the 
new President to learn from his own lips what his intentions were. 
They returned to report that the Executive was adamant in demanding 
obedience to Federal authority. 

At Charleston, guns of the fiery South Carolinians were frowning 
on the poorly equipped and obsolete fortifications off shore, and notice 
went out that no reinforcement in men, supplies or food would be 
countenanced. When an attempt to succor Fort Sumter was made, the 
shot heard around the world was the answer and it was Prince George’s 
Ruffin who touched it off. 

As a member of the Palmetto Guard, Ruffin, in his sixty-eighth 
year, had participated vigorously in the drills and, by vote of his com- 
rades, was given the honor of firing the first of the battery’s guns trained 
on the fort. From the gun’s position on Morris Island, Ruffin’s shot 
was seen to hit its target. When the Palmetto Guard landed at the 
fort after its surrender, Ruffin was given the privilege of being its color 
bearer. 

General Pierre G. T. Beauregard, commanding the Charleston 
forces, considered the deeds of the Virginian of such importance that 
he mentioned in his official report that “the venerable Edmund Ruffin 
was at the Iron Battery and fired many guns, undergoing every fiatigue 
and sharing in the hardships at the battery with the youngest of the 
Palmettoes.” 

Another Prince George native at Sumter, but on the other side, was 
Captain W. Kidder Meade, Jr., then a regular army officer. Following 
the surrender, Captain Meade resigned his commission, joined the Con- 
federacy and died of fever in June, 1862. 

Lincoln’s answer to the attack on Sumter was to call on the states 
for troops to put down the insurrection. Virginia’s governor returned 
a defiant refusal and, with the prospect of hostile forces invading the 
Old Dominion, the question of the righteousness or propriety of her 
course was put aside and measures for self-defense were initiated. 

On April 17, the State convention voted 103 to 43 to “repeal the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United States by the State of Vir- 
ginia and to resume all the rights and powers granted under the said 
Constitution.” Mr. Rives voted “aye” with the majority. On April 25, 
the convention ratified the Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America and invited the government to make Richmond the capital 
of the new nation. 
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The ratification issue was submitted to the voters on May 14. The 
result in Prince George at the polls was practically unanimous, although 
many of the men were reluctant to abandon the old flag and failed to 
vote. 

Edmund Ruffin, campaigning for ratification of the secession ordi- 
nance, clung to the argument that secession would not be considered a 
cause for war and that, even if the North should deny the right to dis- 
solve the Union, the free states would not be so “foolhardy” as to 
undertake the subjugation of the South, for war would impoverish the 
North. 

To the mass of the people of Prince George, living as they did at a 
distance from the centers of population, actual war probably was un- 
looked for. Threats of secession were not new, but always before 
they had been soothed by compromises. Many thought the matter 
again would waste out in bluster and display but, when the test came, 
they sprang to arms quickly. 

On the day following the passage of the secession ordinance, the 
Brandon Heavy Artillery was sworn into State service at Brandon 
Church. Immediate steps were taken to put the old Fort Powhatan 
works into warlike condition and the area there became the assembly 
point for the raw recruits from Prince George and Surry. 

Under orders from the Governor, the battalion from the Peters- 
burg area, in which many Prince George men were enrolled, left on 
April 20 for Norfolk under the command of Major D. A. Weisiger. 
Among the men in the ranks was Senator Claiborne, who went off as 
a private in Company E, from which he was soon removed and made 
assistant regimental surgeon with the rank of captain. 

Three days after the first Prince George men had shouldered their 
guns, the Petersburg area was thrown into a panic on April 21, when 
a telegraph message received from the City Point operator was thought 
erroneously to have reported that a formidable Federal war vessel, the 
Pawnee, was steaming up the Appomattox River. Richmond, also, was 
feverishly preparing to repel the same invader. Both cities went wild. 
Everything of value was hidden; old men and young boys grabbed up 
their guns and rushed to assembly points. Then came the welcome 
news that is was all a mistake and the blame was placed on the City 
Point telegrapher. 

While Fort Powhatan was the scene of much activity, there was no 
Confederate flag flying there on May 21, according to appeal in the 
Petersburg Daily Express for ladies of Petersburg to make one for a 
pole already in place. In the same newspaper, on June 18, the entire 
area was indicted by an indignant officer, who wrote: 
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“There is an urgent and pressing need for laborers to build fortifications 
while the recruits drill. Frequent appeals have been made. Some have re- 
sponded. Others are indifferent. 

“Some economical clod-hoppers of this vicinity who have as much 
knowledge of military matters as a James River sturgeon has of the theology 
declare that they would send aid willingly, but they know the enemy will 
never come here and they, in the plentitude of their wisdom, consider this 
post entirely unnecessary, notwithstanding the opinion of General Lee and 
other accomplished officers to the contrary.” 


The writer, also, denounced “cravens who sit shivering in their 
homes and trembling at the bare thought of a cartridge or bayonet.” 

Where the irked officer got the impression that the Prince George 
youth was “craven” is difficult to understand in view of the quickness 
shown in responding to the call to arms. Companies credited to the 
county are: 

The Brandon Heavy Artillery; the Prince George Cavalry; Com- 
pany D, roth Battalion Infantry and two units designated as Company 
C, 5th Battalion Infantry. 

Both the State and the county military records on the Prince 
George units are so inadequate that there is inevitable confusion. That 
there was a connection between the Brandon Heavy Artillery and Com- 
pany D, roth Battalion of Infantry is evident from the fact that similar 
names are found on rosters of each. The Brandon Heavy Artillery was 
mustered into service on April 18 at Brandon with William Allen, cap- 
tain, James E. Gray, first lieutenant, John F. Williams, second lieutenant 
and C. S. Harrison, third lieutenant. The infantry outfit was mustered 
at Jamestown, on March 28 of either 1861 or 1862 with C. S. Harrison, 
captain, Samuel Wilson, first lieutenant, Joseph M. Green, second lieu- 
tenant and James E. Gray, third lieutenant. Harrison and Gray are listed 
as officers of each and the year must have been 1862. 

The Prince George Cavalry enrolled for active duty at Fort Pow- 
hatan on May 18 and it later was designated as Company F, 13th. Vir- 
ginia Cavalry. Its officers were Edmund Ruffin, Jr., captain, John A. 
Marks, first lieutenant, Richard F. Graves, second lieutenant, George 
C. G. Thweatt and John E. Harrison, third lieutenants. 

There are two units credited to Prince George as Company C, sth. 
Battalion Infantry. Again there is a similiarity of names which probably 
means that the rosters were made at different times. One unit had as its 
officers W. E. Allen, captain, James McBrown, first lieutenant, Albert 
Rainey, second lieutenant and Benjamin J. Peebles, third lieutenant. 
The other unit, also designated as the Riffle (sic) Rangers, was officered 
by R. H. Aiken, captain, D. C. Lyle, first lieutenant and A. S. Raney, 
second lieutenant. It is plausible that “Rainey” and “Raney” were the 
same. 
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Neither did the women of Prince George fail in their duty. As 
early as July 10, one group met at Prince George Courthouse to ex- 
press, in a concrete way “our profound sympathy for the sick of our 
army away from their homes and destitute of some of the comforts 
of the sick” by sending a wide assortment of articles to the Confederate 
hospital at Yorktown. More than twenty joined in making the collec- 
tion, which consisted of sugar, arrowroot, rice, farina, tea, sage, nut- 
meg, crackers, soda crackers, sponge cake, loaf bread, quince jelly, 
peach preserves, raspberry vinegar, wines, peach liquor, 12 pairs of 
drawers, 30 shirts, 28 pillow slips, 28 sheets, 2 counterpanes, 6 pillows, 
3 tablecloths, 26 towels, 8 packages of linen and 2 pairs of linen pants. 
Names of the donors comprised a social register of the county, includ- 
ing Bland, Cope, Peterson, ‘Temple, Marks, Batte, Bagloe, Lufsey, Wat- 
kins, Baylor, Harrison, Gilliam, Calgill and Knox. 

Meanwhile on June 18 the State convention had adopted a con- 
gressional districting plan which bracketed Prince George with Peters- 
burg, Dinwiddie, Chesterfield, Powhatan, Amelia, Nottoway, Cum- 
berland and Goodchland. This district, the fourth, was represented at 
the first session of the Confederate Congress in Richmond by Thomas 
S. Gholson. 

For the first year of the war, Prince George did not receive a call 
from the enemy in blue, but many of its sons were engaged in combat 
elsewhere. Again, in July, the venerable Edmund Ruffin was in the 
spotlight. In spite of his age, he accompanied the Palmetto Guard to 
Manassas, where he again served one of the guns which he trained on 
a bridge over Cub Run and had the satisfaction of seeing it score a direct 
hit and throw the retreating Union force into great confusion. Later 
in the day, he expressed disappointment in finding only three dead vic- 
tims of his marksmanship. This exploit ended his active military ca- 
reer and he returned to Prince George to attempt the rehabilitation of 
“Beechwood.” 

A “grandson” of Prince George, also, was in the news at this time 
in the person of Bishop William Meade, who presided over a conven- 
tion at Columbia, S. C., on October 16, called to formulate the Consti- 
tution of the General Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States of America. Bishop Meade had little longer to live, 
passing away on March 14, 1862. 

Meanwhile, the war had caused great distress to the Southside Rail- 
road. In a report dated September 30, it was stated: 


“A large portion of our receipts heretofore was produced by the freights 
brought from the northern cities to City Point and sent thence to the south- 
west. For the first quarter of the last fiscal year, this business was greatly de- 
pressed by the doubtful state of the country and, for the next quarter, as 
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the war crisis approached, the business was still further diminished. In the 
last two quarters, it was entirely annihilated by the blockade.” 


Trains were kept running on the City Point branch, leaving Peters- 
burg for City Point at 7 A.M. daily, except Sunday, and at “5/4” P.M. 
on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

One of the pecularities of the war situation was the continuance of 
advertised steamship service from City Point to northern cities. On 
August 21, the Yorktown and Jamestown were advertised as sailing 
every Tuesday and Friday night from City Point to New York. The 
George Peabody and Belvidere, of the Powhatan Steamship Line, were 
scheduled for regular trips from City Point to Baltimore. 

The Southside Railroad, also, continued to advertise daily service 
between Petersburg and City Point “to make connections with the 
steamboats.” The Yorktown already had been given a sheathing of iron 
and, with its sister ship, was part of the Confederate James River Squad- 
ron. Later, the Yorktown, renamed the Patrick Henry, was the school- 
ship of the Confederate States Naval Academy. 

Fven while the steamship advertisements continued, travel was 
becoming more difficult because of military regulations. At this time, 
it was necessary to get “passports” and Prince George residents were 
accommodated in this respect at Petersburg. 

War conditions were causing other changes in the habits of the 
people. For many years prior to the outbreak of hostilities and the re- 
sulting blockade, the harvesting of ice had become a lost art in Vir- 
ginia. Ships laden with ice came down from Maine and it was found, 
even in the more remote areas, more economical to buy a supply as 
needed rather than to trust to the uncertainties of nature. 

Now, war brought a reversal and home production of ice, which 
was once a “must” on every Prince George farm and plantation, be- 
came a necessity again. In October, the county residents were being 
urged to go back to the old practice because “we can no longer ex- 
pect to import our ice.” The appeal to the entire countryside to pre- 
pare itself for a return to the old days was accompanied by full direc- 
tions on how to cut ice, how to move it to the place of storage, and 
how to prepare it to be kept for the following summer. 

The Prince George district elected a new Senator at this time under 
most unusual circumstances. Under the State law, soldiers in the field 
elected to public office must give up their army posts to serve in the 
civilian office. Dr. Claiborne’s senatorial term had expired before the 
troops were sent to Norfolk, but while he had not been in accord with 
his constituents on the question of secession and the necessity for early 
and aggressive action, he was honored by re-election while in the 


field. 
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In December, Dr. Claiborne, against his wishes, was ordered by the 
Secretary of War to take his seat in the Senate. Going to Richmond, 
he obeyed his orders, but his almost first act was to write his resigna- 
tion. He was succeeded by R. R. Collier as senator. 

Dr. Claiborne, again a private citizen, presented himself to the Sec- 
retary of War and asked for assignment to military duty. He was re- 
commissioned and later, during the siege of Petersburg, was in com- 
mand of hospitals in that city. 

Prince George as yet had not received its bloody baptism of fire 
and, before it did, one resident of the county, the Rev. L. L. Lee, in 
the early spring of 1862, took it upon himself to end the war single- 
handed. He did not propose to do this by force but, rather, by moral 
suasion. His plan, indeed, was simple. It merely called for the chief 
magistrates of the contending sections to agree to meet face to face, 
whereupon they were to shake hands, resign their offices, and call off 
the whole thing. If a contemporary newspaper’s veracity is not ques- 
tioned, the Prince Georgian actually made his proposal to Lincoln, 
who listened politely but gave him what in this day would be called a 
“brush off.” 

The Petersburg Daily Express of April 21, 1862, reported that the 
disillusioned Lee had returned to his Prince George home after his 
talk with the President in Washington. . 

According to the Daily Express, Mr. Lee had made his way without 
difficulty through the Federal lines to Norfolk where, after a short 
time in confinement, he was turned loose. He then went to Baltimore 
by boat and thence to Washington where, the newspaper reports, he 
called on “his august Majesty ABRAHAM THE FIRST,” by whom, 
it went on, he was received with remarkable condensation. Mr. Lee 
informed the President that he had a divine commission to instruct him 
to bring this terrible war to a close; and explained his plan. 

“The President,” the article continued, “listened to his visitor with 
profound attention.” 

After Mr. Lee had finished his talk, the President, according to the 
newspaper, “informed him that he had not time to give the subject a 
mature consideration at the moment but that, if he would call at his 
boarding house—at such a time and such a place—he would give him 
a response.” Mr. Lee, the article said, went accordingly, but the Presi- 
dent did not comply with his own engagement. 

“Losing all confidence in a man who had thus exhibited such a signal 
breach of faith, Mr. Lee turned his back on the Federal capital,” the 
newspaper reported. 

Mr. Lee managed to get back home by an unspecified route without 
being molested. 
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“Whether he visited His Excellency, President Davis, we have not 
learned; but after the denouement to Washington, we presume he 
will let the matter rest for the present,” the article concluded. 

There had been jubilation that spring when the Merrimac and the 
Monitor had fought to a draw in Hampton Roads, but this turned to 
uneasiness when the Federals took over the whole of Norfolk area and 
the James River was left exposed. Thus, it was not wholly unexpected 
when, in May, a flotilla of Union ironclads and armored gunboats made 
a dash up the stream with Richmond as their goal. 

The bold water raid had been made possible by the destruction of 
the Merrimac when Norfolk was forced to yield to the enemy. As the 
flotilla steamed up the James, a few shells were dropped disdainfully 
into Fort Powhatan, which never had been brought up to any degree 
of potency and whose answering fire was puny and ineffective. With- 
out pausing, a similar salute was paid to City Point and Appomattox 
Manor. 

Three ironclads and two gunboats made up the invasion fleet. On 
May 15, 1862, the ironclads Galena, Monitor and Naugatuck, and the 
gunboats Port Royal and Aroostock were within sight of Drewry’s 
Bluff, the last obstacle before Richmond. The Galena was managed with 
great skill and daring, steaming to within 800 yards of the batteries be- 
fore opening a damaging fire. ee three hours and twenty minutes the 
duel continued. Crews of the Merrimac, Jamestown and Patrick Henry 
manned the naval battery and with Commander Tucker personally 
directing it, the Patrick Henry’s 8-inch gun was the most effective one 
used by the defenders. 

The plunging fire from the Confederate guns damaged the plating 
of the two ironclads and kept the larger thinly armored vessels out 
of range. Keen-eyed Confederate sharpshooters, commanded by Cap- 
tain John Taylor Wood, lined both banks of the river, and together 
with isolated snipers in the treetops, raked the decks of the Federal ves- 
sels, driving the crews to shelter and often silenced the guns. 

The Prince George shore line provided good shelter for the Con- 
federate sharpshooters as the Union fleet re-passed City Point at a 
slower pace, but the Port Powhatan guns again proved too feeble for 
the role they had been expected to play. No land invasion had been 
undertaken, but Fort Powhatan still had a nuisance value, which caused 
the Union fleet to put it out of action conclusively. 

This was done by the heavy gunboat Sebago, which stood off out 
of range of the fort’s weaker guns and soon razed the fortifications. 
Prince George folk, however, were heartened on June 12 when Con- 
federate artillery from their side of the river hammered the Union steam 
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gunboat Jacob Bell when it grounded off Turkey Island. The Union 
craft was pierced by thirty-five shells. 

A year later the monitor Sangamon, steamer Cohasset and ferryboat 
Commodore Barney made a reconnaissance as far as Dutch Gap and 
received such a hot reception that they withdrew with much damage 
to repair. 

The Confederate authorities had not been idle entirely during the 
crisis imposed by the Union river activities. While hope for holding 
the James River fortifications, other than Drewry’s Bluff, were slim, 
steps for the protection of Petersburg were taken by the construction 
of strong infantry and artillery positions in Prince George some two 
miles east and south of the city. A circle of strong redans, or batteries, 
connected by infantry parapets with high profiles, was laid out. Much 
of the labor was performed by Negroes either loaned or hired from 
the nearby county plantations. The road through Prince George be- 
tween Suffolk and Petersburg, likewise, was guarded against a surprise 
attack from the east. 

Hostilities came to Prince George in mid-summer of 1862. General 
George B. McClellan, advancing up the peninsula formed by the James 
and York Rivers, had hammered at the very doors of Richmond, only 
to be repulsed. Retreating down the peninsula, McClellan established 
his base at Harrison’s Landing, just across from Prince George, a move 
which necessitated that he take possession of strategic points on the 
south side of the river to protect his flank and the vast amount of ship- 
ping that had been concentrated in the James River to supply the huge 
Union army. 

The Petersburg Daily Express was filled with admiration by the 
view of the Union encampments and shipping seen from the Prince 
George shore. In an article from the field, in its issue of July 19, the 
newspaper reported: 


“The river is filled with vessels of every size and description, whose masts 
ascend as numerous as trees in a forest dotted here and there with the black 
smoke pipes of steamers and steamships. The shore for miles is thickly 
covered with tents which present a grand and attractive spectacle. Numerous 
balloons may be constantly seen over this vast encampment, which but add 
to the interest of the scene. The music from the bands and the beating of 
the drums can be distinctly heard on this side of the river. Altogether it is a 
scene which once witnessed can never be forgotten.” 


The newspaper had reason to marvel at the spectacle on the river. 
No less than 600 war vessels, supply ships and transports were reported 
officially anchored between Fort Powhatan and City Point. Constantly, 
ships were coming in and out on their missions, particularly fleet little 
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dispatch boats carrying messages to Fort Monroe to be relayed by 
telegraph to Washington or forwarded by boat to the Capital. 

General D. H. Hill, who had been sent to Prince George by General 
R. E. Lee to harass the enemy from south of the James River, took up 
a position on Coggins Point instead of Fort Powhatan, which Lee had 
“suggested.” On July 31, he bombarded the Union camp, but found 
himself outgunned by the Union ironclads. This action hastened the 
operations in Prince George when McClellan, on August 2, landed 
one column at Maycocks and another several miles below. Confederate 
estimates put the Union forces in the county at from 6,000 to 10,000 
men. Union sources disclose that the Union artillery consisted of forty- 
three pieces, of which twelve alone were at Maycocks. 

The following day there was a skirmish at Cox’s Mill, when a com- 
pany of Petersburg cavalry commanded by Captain Mcllwaine, con- 
sisting of fifty men, clashed with approximately eighty cavalrymen. The 
Petersburg company had been dismounted and concealed near the 
creek, with orders to hold its fire until the enemy was about to cross. 
The surprise went astray when the guns failed to function, due to damp 
powder. The Confederates then attacked with sabers, but were beaten 
off and withdrew to Garysville. James Phillips was killed and two other 
members of the command reported missing after the engagement. 

In retaliation for the damage previously done them by Hill’s two 
batteries from Maycocks plantation, the Federals, upon landing there, 
are reported by Confederate sources to have set fire to what was de- 
scribed by the Petersburg Daily Express as the “elegant” residence of 
the widow of Dr. William Cole. Fortunately, the family had removed 
to the interior and only a few old servants were left. The residence was 
of the cottage type, with an observatory, and had been built only re- 
cently at a cost of $15,000. The destruction of the house, probably, was 
caused by shells from the Federal gunboats covering the landing. 

The property damage in lower Prince George was about what 
would have been expected in the path of any invading army. Not only 
dwellings and outbuildings were damaged, but the loss of slaves was 
keenly felt. Frederick Temple reported that the Union forces had 
made off with seventeen of his Negroes: James E. W. Butts lost all of 
his servants, and George Matthews counted four gone with the enemy. 
N. H. Burrow complained that one of his women servants had departed 
leaving behind her “four poor children.” 

Among those who had watched the devastation of his native section 
was none other than Edmund Ruffin, who, while McClellan was knock- 
ing vainly at the doors of Richmond, had given up the insecurity of his 
Hanover home to return to the supposed safety of “Beechwood.” When 
he reached Prince George, he found the country on both sides of the 
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river overrun by Union soldiers and he watched their activities from 
the cover of vegetation on his own high lands. 

When the Union troops withdrew from the neighborhood, he found 
his fields stripped of grain, his horses and cattle gone, his household 
goods scattered, pictures defaced, windows broken and his library 
pillaged. The walls of the residence were covered with obscene writings. 
Most of the servants had been dispersed, although a few straggled back 
later. 3 
The general situation in Prince George was pathetic. The wealthy, 
who could recoup their losses best, had suffered from vandalism and 
pilfering, but the poorer class found itself worse off than before. They 
began to complain of those who had brought on the war and threatened 
to seize and hang Edmund Ruffin as “the whole and sole cause of the 
war.” The situation became so critical that it was decided by Ruffin to 
purchase a small farm in Amelia to which the remaining slaves could 
be sent while the family went to the Hanover estate, “Marlbourne,” 
where the danger was not so great after McClellan’s retreat. But there 
eventually he was forced to hide in the fields while Union cavalry 
searched for “the damned Ruffin men.” 

To keep the Confederates off balance while his forces were being 
withdrawn, McClellan ordered numerous forays into Prince George. 
One of these was on August 27, when three barges unloaded men at 
City Point from boats in the river. The following day, reinforced 
Confederate pickets began firing on the landing party whereupon the 
Federals withdrew to their ships. The gunboats covered this movement 
by a thirty-minute shelling of the area. They then dropped down the 
river. There was lots of shooting, but poor marksmanship on both 
sides. Several months of inaction now followed. 

Even in the midst of war, people will take time out for recreation. 
With the Union troops now at a safe distance, throughout October the 
lowlands of Prince George resounded with popping of guns. This time 
it was not “Yankees,” but the tiny sora that were the target. The Peters- 
burg Daily Express, on October 21, reported that “numbers of gentle- 
men of the City, who were fortunate enough to secure a good supply of 
ammunition before the high prices, have for some days past been exer- 
cising their skill at sora hunting on the Appomattox swamps and with 
much success. The marshes at Broadway are said to be in prime order, 
there being an abundance of oats and the game is plentiful and fat as 
ever. The fun now, in consequence of the huntsmen not being as num- 
erous as usual, is very fine.” 

Sora in the Petersburg market were selling for $2.50 a dozen at this 
time. 

In November, there was much activity in the City Point area, which 
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had been made an exchange point for prisoners of war. Almost every 
day the train from Petersburg would arrive at the wharf with its human 
freight, which would be “swapped” for an equal number of men in 
gray brought up by ship from Fort Monroe. 

That winter brought much suffering in Prince George, a large part 
of it due to the losses of property, livestock, workers and food. During 
this period, there were no visits from the enemy but, on December 12, 
a boiler at Johnson’s sawmill, along the Norfolk and Petersburg Rail- 
road, east of Disputanta, blew up with a noise heard miles away. Iwo 
free Negro operatives were fatally injured and the building wrecked by 
the blast. 

The second full year of the war found Prince George free of the 
enemy, but with conditions far from satisfactory. Many slaves had de- 
camped and, as a large number of the white men were in the service, 
agriculture did not thrive. Most activity was in the City Point section 
where the chief excitement was the periodic arrival of the prisoners of 
war. 

There was a gubernatorial election, but Prince George cared little 
whether William (Extra Billy) Smith or Thomas S. Flournoy would 
be seated in Virginia’s Capitol. 

Some interest was generated when Vice-President Alexander 
Stephens came to City Point on July 3, 1863 en route to Newport News 
to confer with Federal military officials. The Vice-President came down 
from Richmond on the Torpedo, commanded by Lieutenant Hunter 
Davidson and, at City Point, Stephens raised a flag of truce and steamed 
down the river to Newport News. Stephens’s object was to get per- 
mission to go to Washington to arrange a cartel for exchange of pris- 
oners of war. He carried a letter from President Davis to President 
Lincoln. 

The Federal authorities refused to permit Stephens to visit Wash- 
ington on the grounds that customary agents and channels were ade- 
quate for all needful communications and conferences between the 
two governments, and the disappointed Stephens retraced his route. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FEDERAL OCCUPATION 


\Y Viena the slightest intimation that occupation was immi- 
nent, the first move which eventually made Prince George the 
military command post for vast Union armies spread all over the South- 
land was initiated by the Federals on May 5, 1864, when a fleet of five 
ironclads, three monitors, one turret ship, seven gunboats, ten smaller 
steamers and the captured Confederate ram Atlanta reached City Point. 

This armada, which the Confederacy had no means to combat, was 
to cover a surprise movement to threaten Richmond from the rear and, 
as it developed, to pave the way for General U. S. Grant to secure a 
new base from which to direct the entire Union military might until 
he had cornered Lee and forced his surrender at Appomattox the fol- 
lowing April. 

Grant, at the moment, was being dealt deadly blows by Lee north 
of Richmond. The Union field commander, apparently, recognized 
that, except by a combined pincer movement north and south of the 
Capital, he had no means of breaking the subborn Confederate defense. 
With this in mind, he decided on a gamble, which, if successful, would 
cause Lee to abandon his defense line. If unsuccessful, Grant would 
acquire a new base of operations heretofore overlooked by his prede- 
cessors. 

General Benjamin F. Butler, who already had earned the detestation 
of the South and was always called “Beast” Butler because of his atti- 
tude toward conquered areas, was the weak tool at Grant’s disposal. 
For political reasons, Grant had to accept Butler although he was far 
from being a military genius. 

Under the overall plan, Butler, commanding the Army of the 
James, was to take and hold City Point as a base of operations. To ac- 
complish this, his main force moved from West Point, Gloucester and 
Yorktown on the night of May 4, and came up the James River, con- 
voyed by Admiral S. P. Lee’s fleet. The Prince George area was reached 
at mid-day on May 5. City Point was occupied without opposition by 
General Hink’s division of colored cavalry after General Wilde’s bri- 
gade of colored troops had landed at Port Powhatan. The main body 
of Butler’s army of 40,000 men continued on to Bermuda Hundred, 
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where it was landed with its artillery and supplies without undue in- 
cident. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier General A. V. Kautz, with 2,600 cavalry, was 
advancing overland from Suffolk to cut the railroad from Petersburg to 
Weldon. He did considerable damage and then swept north and reached 
City Point on May to. By the time of his arrival, a pontoon had been 
thrown across the Appomattox between Point of Rocks, in Chester- 
field, and Broadway, in Prince George. Over this, Kautz moved to join 
Butler at Bermuda Hundred. 

The small Confederate garrison at Petersburg had been powerless to 
interfere with the unexpected invasion. General George E. Pickett, 
the hero of Gettysburg, had under his command there only 2,000 regu- 
lar troops, but a well planned defensive line. He came out along the 
City Point road to observe the Federal operations but made no attempt 
to prevent the landings. Clingman’s North Carolina brigade, which was 
posted along the Blackwater River to check raids from the Suffolk area, 
also, was of no use against Butler. Frantic calls for reinforcements 
made by Pickett soon brought aid from the South, and, within a week, 
General P. G. T. Beauregard had arrived and assumed command, but his 
troops numerically were woefully weak. 

Grant gave Butler wide latitude after securing his bases. Indeed, 
the orders were so flexible that there were many contradictions in im- 
portant details. Grant’s purpose was three-fold. He wanted to prevent 
reinforcements from being sent to Lee; to separate Richmond itself 
from the South and West, and, “if possible,” for Butler to seize the 
capital city. 

While these objectives were being attempted, Meade’s veteran Army 
of the Potomac was to move from the North in an attempt to push Lee 
to the Chickahominy defenses of the capital and, if everything went 
well, to crush his opponent in the powerful pincer movement. 

Butler dared not exploit his initial surprise until firmly established. 
At City Point the Federal ironclads protected the base and, when the 
Broadway pontoon was opened, it was possible to shunt troops from 
one side of the Appomattox to the other in an emergency. While nor- 
mal precautions were being taken to hold the two bridgeheads, Con- 
federate reinforcements were pouring into the Petersburg area, the 
major part from the South, however, continuing on to man the threat- 
ened Drewry’s Bluff line protecting Richmond. 

Fortunately for the Confederate cause, Butler failed to grasp the 
opportunity to attack Petersburg while it was so thinly held. Instead, 
he concentrated his offensive on the more spectacular Richmond phase 
of his orders. Following a subsequent repulse at Drewry’s Bluff and his 
withdrawal behind the Bermuda Hundred defense line, Butler was 


This picture of Kippax was taken around 1910-12 when it was owned by the Corner 
family. J. B. Corner purchased it in 1875. He was the grandfather of Mrs. Julius J. Here- 
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This picture from the Brady Collection in the Library of Congress was only labeled 
| “Union Headquarters at Cedar Level, Virginia, 1864-65.” The house is undoubtedly 
“Kippax,” built between 1670 and 1675 for Jane Rolfe, granddaughter of Pocahontas, 
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General U. S. Grant’s Headquarters at Appomattox Manor 
1864-65, showing the Manor in the background and the offi- 
cers cabins. The cabin occupied by General Grant is now in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. (Photo from the National Ar- 
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ordered by the disgusted Grant to send all except 10,00 men to rejoin 
the Army of the Potomac. 

In the Drewry’s Bluff Confederate victory, a Prince George native, 
Julian Ruffin was lost. Since the previous mid-summer, the elder Ruffin 
had been residing at “Ruthven,” near “Beechwood.” While there, his 
son Julian was ordered into active service. Julian’s company was sta- 
tioned close to “Ruthven” and the father visited Charleston, where he 
enlisted in a home guard unit, occasionally getting a chance to fire a 
gun. At the beginning of 1864, he was back in Prince George, where 
he celebrated his 7oth birthday. On May 23, he received a letter and a 
telegram, telling him that Julian had been killed on May 16. Death had 
taken his daughter Mildred only a few months before. Ruffin stripped 
himself of practically all that remained of his reserves by sending cash, 
bonds, family plate and his gold watch to the tottering Confederacy. 
With hated “Yankees” again overrunning Prince George, he retired to 
Amelia to wait for the end he knew was near. 

Spurred on by Grant’s caustic criticism of his movements, Butler 
made another vain attempt to capture Petersburg on June 9, when he 
sent Gillmore with 2,000 infantry, and Kautz with 1500 cavalry through 
Prince George in the direction of the city. They were to destroy the 
bridges across the Appomattox and, if possible, capture the city. Gill- 
more returned, reporting the works on his front too strong to attack, 
but Kautz carried the fortifications on the southern side and entered 
Petersburg, with every foot bitterly contested by about 1,400 de- 
fenders, mostly old men and boys. Lacking support, Kautz was forced 
to retire. The bridges were undamaged and the inept Gillmore was re- 
lieved of command by Butler. The date of this heroic stand by the 
Petersburg aged and youth is commemorated annually. 

To meet another thrust at Petersburg, General Beauregard stripped 
his Bermuda Hundred line and rushed all the men he could spare to that 
point. But there was no further attack. 

In the meanwhile, General Grant was making final preparations for 
setting his entire Army of the Potomac on the south side of the James 
River. General Smith was ordered to embark his troops at White House, 
on the Pamunkey River, and return to Bermuda Hundred as speedily as 
possible. Grant started a quiet withdrawal from in front of Lee, who 
was deceived absolutely as to the intensions of his opponent. 

A point on the James River nearly opposite Fort Powhatan, in 
Prince George, was selected for Grant’s crossing. Butler sent armed 
gunboats to Fort Powhatan to cover the crossing. Corduroy roads were 
built on both banks while Admiral Lee’s fleet was guarding the James 
River above City Point. As an additional safeguard, Grant ordered But- 
ler to sink boats loaded with stone to obstruct navigation, it being 
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realized that a single Confederate ironclad finding its way down the 
river to City Point could do infinite damage to the stores and depots 
and possibly could prevent passage of the river by the Army of the 
Potomac. 

To expedite the crossing, Grant informed General George G. 
Meade, commanding the Army of the Potomac, that he could cross at 
as many different points as he deemed best. The first movement was by 
transports from Wilcox Wharf to Windmill Point. As soon as the 
corduroy road approaches were completed at Fort Powhatan, the pon- 
toon bridge was to be laid. ‘Troops arriving by boats from lower down 
the river were to be debarked below the bridge. 

While his troops were crossing into Prince George, Grant ordered 
another full-scale attack launched on Petersburg with all of the troops 
that could be spared from Bermuda Hundred. 

By daylight on June 14, Hancock’s corps numbering 28,000 men 
was across the James at Windmill Point, with orders to move in the 
direction of Petersburg, but to halt at a point on the road nearest City 
Point and there to wait for word whether the corps was needed to re- 
inforce the attackers of Petersburg. 

Smith’s freshly arrived force at Bermuda Hundred was selected for 
the attack on Petersburg. Smith was reinforced by 3,000 cavalrymen 
under Kautz and Hink’s colored division from City Point, giving him 
18,000 men. At this time, there were no more than 2,000 Confederate 
regulars in Petersburg. 

During the night of June 14, the pontoon bridge was completed 
across the James at a point where the stream was 2,100 feet wide and 80 
feet deep. The artillery was the first to cross. 

At this same hour Smith’s men were crossing the Appomattox 
twenty miles away. All day long the Federals were crossing the James 
by bridge and boat. The Prince George bank soon was covered with 
troops, guns, wagons and supplies. 

Much now depended on the speedy taking of Petersburg as Lee at 
last had reluctantly recognized that Grant had outsmarted him. Smith’s 
movement was directed to the line between the City Point and Nor- 
folk railroads. Kautz was to threaten the works on the Norfolk road. 
Hinks was to take position on the Jordan’s Point road, to be followed 
by Brooks and Martindale. 

As the first of the Federals approached Petersburg at 6 A.M., a 
Confederate battery on Baylor’s Farm opened fire. Kautz made a recon- 
naissance and discovered a well manned line of trenches, which were 
finally taken by the colored division, but not until there had been a 
two-hour delay. At noon, the Federals were ready for the combined 
attack, but Smith found that the Confederate defenses were stronger 
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than he had anticipated. Support troops were moved forward under 
ceaseless shelling. The over-cautious Smith spent five hours examining 
the ground, posting his cavalry on the flanks and forming his infantry 
divisions, but the Confederate artillery was too accurate for the Federals 
and silenced many of their guns and disrupted troop movements. 

At 7 P.M., Smith assaulted the Confederate works on the City Point 
and Prince George Courthouse roads and by dark was in possession of 
the whole line of outer works two and one-half miles long. He had 
taken fifteen guns and 300 prisoners, and Petersburg seemed at his 
mercy, with only Wise’s brigade and the home guard composed of old 
men and boys between him and the City. Meanwhile, Hancock was 
marching up the Prince George Courthouse road to Smith’s support, 
but the maps being used were inaccurate and a point on Harrison’s 
Creek to which Hancock was ordered to march was within the Con- 
federate works. As he neared Old Court House, he received orders to 
advance by a new route to Smith’s aid. 

Smith had lost only 600 men in his successful attack, but he made 
the mistake of not pressing forward against his nearly demoralized oppo- 
nent and decided to wait until the next morning. By that time, Beaure- 
gard had managed to get strong reinforcements into Petersburg and 
Lee’s veterans were being hurried to the danger point. 

General Grant himself reached City Point on the morning of June 
16 and he ordered Meade to take command of the troops threatening 
Petersburg. The Federals made gains along the entire front and kept 
up the attack all night, but nowhere could make a break-through. But- 
ler’s Bermuda line was attacked by Pickett’s division on its way to 
Petersburg and Grant was compelled to send reinforcements across the 
Appomattox to meet this threat. 

During the night, the Confederates dropped back into new defen- 
sive positions in front of Petersburg and Meade’s men followed and by 
June 18 had developed this new line. By this time, Lee was on hand 
with his veteran army and, in spite of Meade’s strongest efforts, the 
Confederates were not to be dislodged. Lee now had 60,000 veterans 
available and the Federals grimly prepared for a virtual siege of Peters- 
burg. Broadway was headquarters for Grant’s siege train. There the 
huge guns and ammunition were concentrated and moved to the points 
designated for their use. 


CHAPTER XXII 


GRANT’S HEADQUARTERS 


ITH the arrival of the blue-clad invaders civil affairs came to an 

\ \ abrupt end in Prince George and military rule took its place. 

From one end of the county to the other Federal soldiers were in full 
command and local officers no longer had a voice in government. 

The county court had met as scheduled in April, but under the cir- 
cumstances no further sessions were attempted during the period of 
Federal occupancy. Crimes, if committed, were punishable by military 
courts and civil actions had to await calmer days. The male population 
of military age mostly was under arms and all negroes able to do rough 
labor were receiving lucrative wages from the Federal authorities who 
used them in constructing roads, rail lines, docks and other military 
works. This left the women, older children and the remaining faithful 
servants to till the soil. 

Present at the last session of the county court were Justices Peter 
J. Hobb, R. H. Williams, John T. Blunt, George H. Rowland, Wil- 
liam H. Figg, Peter T. Hobbs, William T. McCann, John W. Temple 
and George C. Rives. Presiding was Justice Richard M. Harrison. 
Through him the military authorities made known the few restrictions 
under which the people would be placed. These were found reasonable 
by the Prince Georgians and there is no record of any serious breach 
of the military regulations. 

With the arrival at City Point of General Grant, commanding gen- 
eral of the Armies of the United States, Appomattox Manor became the 
Federal Pentagon—the nerve center of far-flung military operations 
from one end of the Confederacy to the other. The General himself 
preferred that Washington rather than the field be the headquarters, 
but President Lincoln wisely determined that where the commanding 
general was, there the headquarters would be in spite of obvious com- 
munications handicaps. 

General Butler already had prepared City Point as the supply base 
and staging area for the newly arrived Army of the Potomac as well as 
his own Army of the James. On an average day that summer, there 
were forty steamboats, seventy-five sailing vessels and one hundred 
barges tied up along the mile-long waterfront. Army hospitals to ac- 
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commodate 10,000 casualties were built along the bluff from City Point 
to the present Hopewell Yacht Club. 

Vast quartermaster, commissary and ordnance warehouses, bakeries, 
blacksmith shops, wagon repair shops, barracks for soldiers and quarters 
for civilian workers were constructed. Two steam engines pumped 
the water supply from the river and even sprinkling carts to lay the 
dust were put into use that hot and dry summer—there having been 
forty-seven consecutive days without rain. Of course, there was the 
inevitable military cemetery with daily burials. 

Before the end of the summer, the City Point Railroad had been 
changed to standard guage and twenty-one miles of branches eventually 
were operated behind the front lines. Freight yards, coal docks, round 
house and repair shops were built at City Point. 

The military railroad was known as Grant’s Railroad. It was roughly 
built on hills and in hollows without any grading and a train from a 
distance, one reporter said, looked like a fly crawling on a washboard. 
In addition to regular stops at forts and other protected points, there 
were stations bearing the name of Parke, Meade and so on. Eighteen 
regular trains of from 16 to 24 cars a day carried freight and some 
passengers. Even in the worst weather, the Federals facing their enemy 
were assured always of food in plenty, which was more than the Con- 
federates could accomplish. 

Four steamships now provided daily passenger service between City 
Point and Washington. Because of the frequent breaks in telegraph 
service, the dispatch boats were operated between headquarters and 
Fort Monroe, but, frequently, it took from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours for a vital message to pass and the answer to be returned. 

The General’s headquarters was established on the grounds of 
Appomattox Manor, first in tents and later in cold weather in log huts. 
The house itself was utilized partly by the military telegraph service, 
the holes where the wires entered the house still being visible. The 
owners were permitted to occupy a part of the premises and to use the 
garden unmolested. 

The headquarters tents were pitched in the form of a parallelogram, 
with the two ends and the north side being solid and the south side open. 
In the autumn, huts were substituted in the same design. That occupied 
by the commanding general now stands in Philadelphia’s Fairmount 
_ Park while the General’s field table and two chairs are in the Peters- 
burg Battlefield Museum in Centre Hill. A view of the headquarters was 
painted by Edward Lawson Henry and is now in the Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Mass. 

While the commanding general lived in simple quarters, other gen- 
erals in the field in the Prince George area built tasteful and often 
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elaborate quarters. One timber church was built by a New York regi- 
ment in fourteen days. Many Prince George buildings furnished ma- 
terials for the military structures, even churches not being spared. 

In spite of efforts to keep them out, there were swarms of civilian 
visitors to the headquarters. Politicians and plain curiosity seekers were 
mingled with the employees of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions 
which corresponded to the modern Red Cross and U.S.O. Sutlers set 
up shops all over the area and there was the usual number of women 
camp followers to contend with. Stockades for the detention of de- 
serters and prisoners, likewise, were set up. 

Within the first week, on June 21, General Grant had his most im- 
portant visitor, none other than President Lincoln, who arrived without 
advance notice on the City of Baltimore. He was accompanied by 
Gustavas Vass, assistant secretary of the Navy, and little “Tad” Lin- 
coln. The President made a tour of the front, riding General Grant’s 
favorite mount, “Cincinnatus.” The General, on this occasion, rode 
“Egypt” and “Tad” rode the General’s pony, “Jeff Davis.” Everywhere 
the President moved, he was recognized promptly and cheered wildly. 
The Negro troops, in particular, paid homage to their emancipator, 
crowding around, trying to kiss his hand or touch his garments and 
hailing him as “Massa Lincum’” and “Fadder Abraham.” He rode bare- 
headed in the broiling sun. 

During the summer, the President bringing his family along came 
several times to City Point to discuss the situation with the General. 
Mrs. Lincoln rarely came ashore in hot weather but remained aboard 
the comfortable steamer, River Queen. Each morning the President and 
“Tad” would leave the vessel to visit headquarters, where Lincoln 
would read the dispatches and daily newspapers and be briefed on the 


situation by staff officers. Visits to the hospitals were never neglected on 


these occasions. 

General Grant himself lived with the greatest simplicity. His per- 
sonal hut was exactly like the others except that it was divided into two 
rooms by a partition. It had a plank floor and was furnished with deal 
tables for maps, a camp bed and an iron washstand. 

When the weather became cool, a huge wood fire was lit nightly 
in the quadrangle. Around this, the staff and visitors sat and talked 
far into the night. General Grant was always last to leave. No coarse 
talk was permitted by the General and, at this time, wine and spirits 
were forbidden. The Richmond newspapers were received regularly and 
their contents were discussed around the fire. Grant and his personal 
staff messed together in one of the log huts. One staff officer was on 
duty always and, without the General’s knowledge, remained awake 
throughout the night to guard him. 
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On Grant’s staff at this time was Colonel Eli Parker, a full-blooded 
Indian and chieftain of the famous Six Nations. 

The Union camps in front of Petersburg had many visitors that 
first fall and winter. Among them when it became cool were Mrs. Grant 
and the four Grant children, Fred, “Buck,” Nellie and Jesse, who were 
frequent visitors to City Point during Grant’s residence there. ‘The 
family lived on the steamer Mary Martin during some of these visits, 
but the boys spent a large part of the time ashore. They were full of 
life and spirits and on one occasion, Fred was picked up by Union 
pickets as a spy when he went fishing, and another time little Jesse 
was rescued from the line of fire by an aide who had to gallop to the 
rear with him. Mrs. Grant when the weather suited spent long hours 
in the hospitals and visiting the cabins of those who fell sick. 

Another visitor—this one with an important mission—was John 
Eaton, who saw Grant at his City Point headquarters in the summer 
and sounded out the General on the possibility of becoming a presi- 
dential candidate on a “citizen’s ticket” if drafted. Eaton was told em- 
phatically: “No, I consider it as important to the cause that he (Lincoln) 
should be elected as that the army should be successful in the field.” 
But, in a letter for publication from City Point, dated August 16, Grant 
took no sides in the pre-convention maneuverings, which resulted in 
Lincoln being nominated for a second term on August 29. McClellan 
was the War Democrat nominee and, for the next few months, poli- 
ticians from the homes of the troops visited them in the lines with ap- 
peals for their support. 

Grant’s troops did not see all of their action that summer in the 
Prince George area. Two divisions embarked on transports at City 
Point in July for Washington, when General Jubal Early threatened 
the capital and these veteran troops are credited with saving Wash- 
ington from the enemy. So important were the battle tested reinforce- 
ments that President Lincoln met them in person when they debarked 
at Alexandria. That afternoon they helped repulse Early’s attack on 
Fort Stevens, now within the capital’s corporate limits. 

Following the failure to take Petersburg by assault, Grant now con- 
centrated his efforts on rendering the Weldon railroad unfit for use by 
the Confederates. This entailed swift maneuvering and vigorous actions. 

While no important engagements at this period were fought on 
Prince George soil, many of the movements started from points in 
the county. On June 22, a force of 6,000 Federals under General 
Wilson left Prince George Courthouse to attack the Weldon railroad 
and reached Reams Station where considerable damage was done before 
the raid was continued on to the Southside railroad at Ford’s Station 
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fourteen miles west of Petersburg. On June 23, Burkville Junction was 
seized and great havoc done to the intersecting railroads. 

While the daring raid was being made, the Confederates were inter- 
posing troops along the escape route, many being cavalry released 
north of the James River after Sheridan had swung around and crossed 
that stream successfully at Fort Powhatan. Sheridan’s force passed 
through the county, hurrying toward Reams Station to aid Wilson, 
but on June 29, his help not being needed, he returned to Prince 
George Courthouse. 

The Confederates were not inactive either in Prince George. On 
July 12, General Fitzhugh Lee had a sharp skirmish with Federal cav- 
alry at Lee’s Mill. The Confederates made off with 33 prisoners and 
30 horses. 

The Petersburg siege had become a virtual stalemate when a unique 
proposal for breaching the Confederate lines was presented to Grant 
and received his approval. As a result, one of the bloodiest engagements 
of the entire war took place in Prince George on July 30 and has gone 
down into history as the “Battle of the Crater.” The spot is visited an- 
nually by thousands of tourists. In recent years, the ground has become 
part of Petersburg by annexation. 

The bloody battle resulted from an attempt to breach the Confed- 
erate line by means of a gigantic explosion in a tunnel which had been 
driven under the fortified position. The tunnel was 800 feet long and 
was the work of the men of the 48th Pennsylvania Regiment, many of 
whom were coal miners. A charge of 8,000 pounds of powder was 
placed in the tunnel and the explosion was to be followed by an ad- 
vance of 50,000 Federals with Cemetery Hill as the objective. The 
long fuse was defective and the first attempt to set off the charge failed, 
but two Federal volunteers entered the tunnel, found the defect and 
re-set it. The terrific blast blew up Pegram’s Battery, killing 278 Con- 
federates. The hole, or “crater,” was 170 feet long, 60 feet wide and 
30 feet deep. 

The Federals attacked, but there was great confusion as they 
jammed into the breach upon which the Confederate artillery poured a 
devastating fire from all vantage points. Before the Federals could 
extricate themselves from the narrow outlet, General William Ma- 
hone charged and drove them back. The general assault was renewed, 
but the defenders now held the advantage and at nightfall the attempt 
was given up. The day had cost the Federals 4,400 men. The Confed- 
erate loss was 1,500. 

The Federals continued their destructive raids, but the defenders 
were exacting a heavy toll wherever there was an attack. The troops 
in the rear area, rendered furious by the defeats in front, at this point 
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wreaked their vengeance on the small hamlet of Prince George Court- 
house. They wantonly set fire to public and private buildings after 
looting them. Most of the county’s irreplaceable records already had 
been carried off or destroyed. Among the buildings ravished by the in- 
vaders was the ordinary then conducted by James W. Clary. 

Grant’s rear lines in Prince George had more rude visitors in Sep- 
tember when General Wade Hampton paid a surprise call and made 
off with nearly 2,500 prime beeves and considerable other valuable 
booty in what has become known as the “beefsteak”’ raid. 

From his trusted scouts, Shadwick and Hogan, both of whom had 
been within Grant’s headquarters encampment at City Point, Hamp- 
ton learned all of the troop dispositions in the lower Prince George 
area. The scouts reported that the Federal cattle corrals at Coggin’s 
Point were not strongly guarded and also where other units were biv- 
ouacked in the vicinity. On September 14, Hampton moved from his 
position near Petersburg, with General W. H. F. Lee’s division, Rosser’s 
and Dearing’s Brigades and roo picked men from Young’s and Dunna- 
vant’s Brigades. He moved southeast down the west side of Rovanty 
Creek and bivouacked that night at Wilkinson’s Bridge. Early the fol- 
lowing morning, he started almost directly north and reached Cook’s 
Bridge on the Blackwater River, the detour bringing him almost south 
of Coggin’s Point. To cross the Blackwater a bridge had to be built. 

The main Federal troop concentration between Hampton and his 
goal was the First District of Columbia Cavalry encamped near Syca- 
more Church. Crossing the Blackwater at midnight, Rosser attacked at 
5 A.M. on September 16 while Lee was to hold the roads leading from 
City Point and Dearing was to demolish a Federal post three miles 
from Fort Powhatan and to hold the roads from that quarter. 

The surprise attack at Sycamore Church demoralized the Federals 
and Lee and Dearing carried out their assignments perfectly. Rosser 
moved quickly on Coggin’s Point where the cattle guard of 120 men 
and thirty civilian herdsmen were overpowered. Rosser split up the 
cattle into small detachments and started them back to his own lines, 
using the captured herdsmen to assist in the drive. 

Eleven wagons were pressed into service to carry off blankets and 
valuable stores while the camp and other supplies were burned. When 
Hampton returned to his old position, he counted 2,468 beeves, many 
horses and 304 prisoners as his return for the loss of ten killed, forty- 
seven wounded and four missing. 

While the daring raid was in progress, the Confederates made a 
strong demonstration against the Federal fortifications west of Jerusa- 
lem Plank Road which ran through the southern part of Prince George 
and was once the main road to Jerusalem, now Courtland. Meade, ap- 
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parently, believed that Lee was advancing in force and stood his ground. 
General Grant was not “‘at home” to receive the raiders, being at Harp- 
er’s Ferry, where he was conferring with Sheridan on the details of the 
Valley campaign. 

All through this period, Prince George residents were doing what 
they could to help the Confederate cause. One woman near City Point 
regularly aided the Confederate scouts by giving them shelter during 
their hazardous visits to the area. Although Hampton’s scouts were of 
the greatest value in keeping the Confederates abreast of activities in 
the Union headquarters, they were never liked by the Prince George 
residents, who accused them of being pillagers and worse. 

A Prince Georgian who performed daring service as a mounted 
scout during the summer eventually paid with his life. This was Edward 
Warren, who, while on a mission in the neighborhood of his own home 
was accosted by a negro, Bill George, a private in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, and when ordered at the point of a gun to surrender shouted “if 
I must die I will die with my horse” just as his assailant shot him. 

One of the most momentous telegrams in American history was 
dispatched from City Point on October 11. It was General Grant’s 
permission for General Sherman to start his ever-remembered march 
through Georgia. Previously, Grant had approved tentatively plans 
for the conduct of the campaign in the far South. Thomas was to con- 
tain Hood in Tennessee, Sheridan was to keep a wary eye on Early in 
the Valley, and Meade and Butler were to hold Lee fast in Virginia, 
because if Lee was driven out of his positions in front of Richmond and 
Petersburg, his forces might retreat to unite with those in the South and 
prove fatal to Sherman’s movement far from his base of supplies. 

During this period, there was little fighting in the Prince George 
area. Ballots became of more importance in the Federal lines than bul- 
lets as soldiers prepared to cast their vote in the presidential election. 
No stump speeches were permitted in the camps, but the soldiers were 
besieged with literature. Officers were appointed to receive the ballots 
and they were sent home to be counted, the big majority going to 
Lincoln although McClellan still had many admirers in his old Army 
of the Potomac. 

Ironically, one soldier did not get an opportunity to vote for Lin- 
coln. He was none other than U. S. Grant. Illinois had made no pro- 
vision for soldiers voting in the field, so Grant, at City Point, was unable 
to cast his ballot. Prior to the war, Grant was a Democrat. 

Shortly after the election the President visited the Prince George 
front once more and was congratulated by General Grant. Lincoln 
then confided to Grant that success had not been expected by him. 

A picture of City Point at this exact time is given by the Rt. Rev. 
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Henry C. Lay, a Confederate bishop with the Army of the Tennessee, 
who came there on November 25 on an unofficial peace mission. He re- 
ports that a large hotel had been newly built at City Point of planks, 
“rough but passable.” The Bishop was received cordially by General 
Grant who offered him that morning’s Richmond newspaper and gave 
him the run of the base. 

Among the other conveniences reported by the Bishop was a large 
tent which the Christian Association kept open each day for soldiers 
who desired to read or write. At night it was used for religious services. 

Not having made any progress toward peace, the Bishop desired to 
make his way to Richmond. General Grant gave him passage up the 
river on his own personal steamer, on which he was served turkey and 
pumpkin pie left over from the Thanksgiving Day feast provided for 
the soldiers. Nearing the Confederate lines he was put ashore. 

Weighty problems were occupying Grant’s mind at this time. 
Sherman had cut loose from his base as he moved relentlessly across 
Georgia. For weeks Grant kept prodding Thomas to move against 
Hood, but that cautious commander was not yet ready. Grant became 
so aggravated at the delays that he left City Point on December 14 to 
take over Thomas’s command in person. When he reached Washington 
the following day he learned that Thomas had struck at last and had 
won a decisive victory. As Hood was almost annihilated in Tennessee, 
Sherman was nearing his goal on the Georgia coast. 

The fraternizing among the soldiers that bitterly cold winter was 
disastrous to one Confederate well known in Prince George. This was 
Roger A. Pryor, noted Petersburg journalist and statesman, who was 
captured in the county when he ventured close to the Federal lines to 
exchange newspapers. Pryor had been a Confederate general but, be- 
cause of criticism, resigned his commission and enlisted as a private. 

While Christmas on the Confederate side of the line was not a very 
happy occasion, boxes and barrels of turkeys, doughnuts, mince pies, 
cakes and other foodstuff came to the Federals from the north. The 
men in the hospitals around City Point got an especially lavish turkey 
dinner and one of the nurses later reflected that ‘“‘there is not a class 
of persons in the world more cheerful than a ward full of wounded 
who are doing well.” 

What proved to be one of the most severe winters in history set in 
early. Snow from three to six inches deep plagued the poorly clad and 
often hungry men in gray but the more adequately-supplied Federals 
fared better. Mud made roads virtually impassable and military opera- 
tions were impracticable. 

Both armies did more digging and wood chopping than fighting, 
the commanding general estimating the amount of Federal and Con- 
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federate breastworks at 500 miles. The Union troops in the Prince 
George sector built regimental camps regularly laid out. Huts were 
made of rough logs, with mud to fill the crevices and “pup” tents for 
roofs. The Union ration was liberal, the issue consisting mostly of 
hardtack or fresh bread, salt pork, fresh beef, potatoes, coffee, salt, 
pepper and rice. Thanksgiving and Christmas brought seasonal dainties. 
Regimental bands or drum corps helped entertain the men while off 
duty. Sutler shops offered a wide variety of extras for those who could 
afford to pay the prices, which brought almost universal complaint. 
Each regiment dug its own well and water was plentiful in the entire 
base area. 

The Confederate soldiers, also, constructed crude shelters, but there 
were no elaborate camp set-ups and what recreation they had was in 
crowded Petersburg. The picket lines were undesirable not only because 
of the danger, but because of the cold. By tacit agreement, no notice 
was taken by either side of wood gathering foes. In fact, at least on one 
occasion, near Fort Hell, on New Year’s Day, men wearing blue and 
gray chopped wood together all day and then divided up the supply. 
Fort Hell had received that name because of the artillery pounding to 
which it had been previously subjected. A soldier writing home in the 
fall reported that on one day the “Rebels” had thrown 132 mortar 
shells into the fort and 129 on another day. 
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CHAPTER xXIII 


THE END OF THE WAR 


OLLOWING closely on the heels of the record cold winter, 

spring arrived early in 1865 and with it came the death rattle of 
the Confederate States of America, with Prince George holding the 
fist that struck the fatal blow. 

Not only was Prince George the key to the final military operations 
throughout the land, but many of the crucial political decisions that 
were to follow the end of hostilities were made here. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that Abraham Lincoln spent two-thirds of 
the last three weeks of his life in the Prince George area. 

Here in that hectic period came the Confederate Vice-President 
as head of a commission to attempt, unsuccessfully, to negotiate a 
peace agreement, followed shortly after by the holding here of a con- 
ference between Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and Porter, at which the 
plans for striking the decisive blow at the Confederacy’s dwindling 
military might were agreed upon. 

But much blood was yet to be spilled on Prince George soil before 
Lee’s gray line had to yield to the numerically superior and better 
armed and equipped foemen. 

During the bleak winter, the two Union armies continued to have 
many visitors and there were numerous social diversions in the lull pe- 
riod. Among these was the marriage of General Meade’s daughter on 
March 9 in a rustic church and playhouse built by an engineer regi- 
ment. 

Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Rawlins, also, had been cold weather visitors. 
They had accompanied the President and the entire party was quartered 
on the River Queen. Mrs. Lincoln on this visit rarely came ashore, but 
the President and “Tad” landed shortly after breakfast each morning. In 
January, Mrs. Grant made a call on Mrs. Lincoln and was snubbed. This 
was the probable reason that prompted Mrs. Grant later to persuade her 
husband not to attend the theatre party at which Lincoln was assassi- 
nated. 

Confederate steamers, during the winter and spring, came regularly 
under flag of truce to City Point to exchange prisoners. The trip was a 
dangerous one because of the torpedoes in the channel placed there by 
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the Confederates themselves to prevent Federal gunboats and ironclads 
from reaching Drewry’s Bluff. The Schultz, which had been a familiar 
sight at City Point in the old days, was the Confederate mercy ship. 

On January 22, 1865, the Confederate ironclads at Drewry’s Bluff 
made a dash down the river with the hope of surprising and damaging 
the Federal shipping at City Point, but a series of mishaps made this 
attempt ineffective. During the winter, one ship in the harbor loaded 
with munitions, did explode, killing several of the crew and temporarily 
throwing the port and the adjacent encampment into confusion. 

When City Point was found virtually unapproachable from the 
upper James, a fantastic scheme for raiding Grant’s supply line was 
concocted at Drewry’s Bluff. Lieutenant C. W. Reed, an intrepid young 
naval officer, was the father of the idea, which called for carrying 
several torpedo boats overland to a point below City Point, where they 
were to be launched and then to attack the huge mass of shipping 
around the Federal base. Reed assembled 100 picked men for the daring 
venture. The boats were loaded on flat four-wheeled cradles and the 
party started out on February 10. Unable to get around the vigilant 
Federals in Prince George below Petersburg, the raiders, the majority 
suffering from frostbite, returned to Drewry’s Bluff with their navy on 
wheels. 

Whispers of peace swept through both armies in the early days of 
the year. Through the “grapevine,” it had been learned that certain 
contacts had been made. First, Francis B. Blair came from Washington 
to City Point on January 11 to receive transportation to Richmond, 
where he went the next day by consent of President Lincoln to talk 
unofficially with President Davis. The latter expressed willingness to 
send a delegation to enter into a conference to bring about peace. 

In conformity with this, on January 31, a Confederate Peace Com- 
mission arrived at City Point en route to meet President Lincoln at 
Fort Monroe. The party consisted of Vice-President Alexander H. 
Stephens, Judge John A. Campbell, and ex-U. S. Senator R. M. T. 
Hunter. After a short interview with General Grant, the commissioners 
were quartered on the Mollie Martin until the Washington authorities 
were ready to receive them. The commissioners remained at City Point 
until February 2. Grant, after his talk with them told Lincoln he thought 
their intentions were good and that they had a sincere desire to restore 
peace and union. 

No guards were placed over the Confederates while at City Point. 
They were permitted to come ashore during the day without making 
any promises, and no parole of any kind was exacted. They came 
freely to headquarters daily for conversations and conferences. The 
Fort Monroe conference with Lincoln was of no avail and the Peace 
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Commissioners returned to Richmond over the same route they had 
taken previously. 

The Confederate commissioners, accompanied by many civilians, 
had left Petersburg in a carriage under a fiag of truce on the Jerusalem 
Plank Road. On reaching “no-man’s land,” they dismounted and walked 
to the Federal line where an ambulance awaited them. Both Confederates 
and Federals joined in cheers of “peace, peace.” The Federals gallantly 
gave a cheer for the Petersburg ladies who had come out to witness the 
departure of the commissioners and, according to one eye witness, the 
“ladies fluttered their handkerchiefs prettily” in reply. 

Knowing that the early spring would dry up the roads and make his 
positions untenable, General Lee decided on a diversionary move, which 
he hoped would throw the Federals off balance long enough to give 
him the start that he would need for an orderly move to the South. 
What, it developed, was the last major thrust of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was in Prince George on March 25 when Lee made a bold bid 
to penetrate the Federal lines and to wreck his enemy’s rear installations. 

Fort Stedman between Forts McGilvery and Haskell was the point 
selected for the initial assault. In fact, it was the weakest link in the 
chain of Federal works, being less than 200 yards from the Confederate 
lines and with no repairs having been made during the winter and spring 
on the weather-beaten fortifications. Lee was confident that Stedman 
would be taken by surprise and that, through the breach thus made, 
the Confederates could pass, seize the high ground to the rear and sweep 
along the Federal entrenchments. The cavalry was to pass through the 
clearing and then gallop to the rear, destroy the Federal military rail- 
road, telegraph lines and cut away the pontoons across the river, while 
the infantry swept down the rear of the Federal positions. 

In the darkness of March 25, just before dawn, General Gordon, 
with three columns, preceded by a storming party of 300 picked men, 
moved out of the Confederate lines and caught Fort Stedman completely 
off guard. Before the garrison could make an effective defense, the 
works were overrun. 

With the loss of only a half dozen men, Federal cannon, mortars and 
nearly 1,000 soldiers were captured and the Confederate column pressed 
forward as planned, seizing trenches on the left and right before reach- 
ing the forts to the rear. 

The garrison of Fort Haskell, however, beat off the column attack- 
ing there and defenders in Fort McGilvery had time to hoist cannon 
over the embankments by hand so they could fire on the rear of Fort 
Stedman. The 200th Pennsylvania Infantry was thrown against the ad- 
vancing Confederates and forced them to halt. While a clean hole had 
been punched into the Federal line, the Confederates could not widen 
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it enough to mount a new attack and, by 8 A.M., Lee had sounded the 
recall. 

The attack cost Lee’s army 4,000 men against half that number for 
the Federals. The Confederate loss included 1,949 prisoners, of whom 
71 were officers. That afternoon, Lincoln accompanied Grant to the 
still smoking battlefront, where the President got his first real view of 
a battlefield from which the dead and wounded had not been moved. He 
was touched deeply by the carnage. 

Lincoln and Grant had come to the battlefront by the railroad and 
were met by Meade and his staff. The President walked over the field 
and saw the lines of dead and talked with the wounded as they were 
placed on the train to be taken back to hospitals. After the inspection, 
the President and Grant returned to City Point by train. Later, the 
President went up the river and saw the vanguard of Sheridan’s men 
washing up and watering their horses after their long march from the 
valley. 

This was virtually the end of hostilities in Prince George. Grant now 
was concentrating his attacks on Lee from the south and west and Lee’s 
only hope was to get his troops out of the beleaguered works intact 
and to attempt a junction with Confederate forces elsewhere. 

The Lincolns made their last visit to City Point by direct invitation 
of General Grant, who wrote on March 20, “can you visit City Point 
for a day or two? I think the rest would do you good.” He came on the 
Bat, a fast dispatch boat, but Mrs. Lincoln and her maid followed on 
the more comfortable River Queen. The President was to spend two 
of the last three weeks of his life in and around Prince George. 

In the Lincoln party were Senator and Mrs. James Harlan and their 
daughter Mary, who later became the wife of Robert Lincoln who was 
serving at this time as a volunteer aide on the staff of General Grant, 
with the rank of Captain. Senator Charles Sumner and the Marquis de 
Chambrun were other members of the party. Still another visitor at 
this time was Kennard, correspondent of the London Illustrated News, 
who interviewed the President on the River Queen and remarked that 
he looked careworn, but delighted at the prospect of an early close of 
hostilities. A staff artist with Kennard made a sketch of Fort Powhatan, 
which appeared in the great English publication on May 20. 

Meanwhile, Grant’s most important lieutenants were converging on 
City Point for a crucial council of war. Arriving on March 26 from 
the Valley was Sheridan at the head of 10,000 veteran cavalrymen, a 
victory-flushed reinforcement, which virtually sealed the doom of Lee. 
The Sheridan force had entered Prince George by way of the Broadway 
pontoon bridge and took up positions on the left flank of the Union 
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armies. Sheridan himself went directly to City Point to talk with Grant, 
Lincoln and Seward. 

General Sherman reached City Point on March 27 for the con- 
ference, at which plans for the knockout blow to the Confederacy were 
agreed upon. He arrived on the steamer Russia and joined Generals 
Meade, Ord and Sheridan and Admiral D. D. Porter in the discussions, 
in which it was decided that Sherman would start his army moving 
northward in two weeks after getting back to his headquarters. He left 
the following day on the speedy little Bat. 

Two days after the arrival of the Lincolns, a grand review of a 
part of the Army of the James, then commanded by Major General 
Edward O. C. Ord, was arranged. The President rode to the reviewing 
point on horseback, but Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Grant followed in a 
half-open carriage. 

The route was swampy and a corduroy road had been built. Mrs. 
Lincoln impatiently demanded to go faster than the condition of the 
road warranted and a sudden jolt lifted the party clear off the seats 
and the ladies bumped their heads against the top of the carriage. Mrs. 
Lincoln was persuaded, with difficulty, not to dismount and walk in the 
mud, and a severe headache followed the blow on her head. 

The review had already started when Mrs. Lincoln and her party 
arrived and the President’s wife learned that Mrs. Ord, a young and 
attractive woman, had ridden beside Mr. Lincoln in reviewing the 
troops. Jealousy and her injury conspired to make Mrs. Lincoln go ber- 
serk and with difficulty she again was restrained from jumping out of 
the carriage, and Mrs. Grant was given a tongue-lashing while attempt- 
ing to pacify the enraged woman. When Mrs. Ord approached the 
carriage to pay her respects to Mrs. Lincoln, a flood of insulting lan- 
guage was loosened on her. Throughout the day, Mrs. Lincoln berated 
her husband in the presence of others and Lincoln, his eyes filled with 
pain, tried to quiet her, calling her “Mother” and speaking gently. 

Mrs. Lincoln had not yet recovered on the following day when 
Generals Grant and Sherman came to the River Queen to visit the 
President and she declined to receive them, Lincoln explaining that she 
was not well. 

Looking after Mrs. Lincoln on shipboard was Mrs. Elizabeth Keck- 
ley, a mulatto, who was formerly a slave and is believed to have been a 
resident of Prince George in early life. Prior to Lincoln’s first inaugural, 
Mrs. Keckley became Mrs. Lincoln’s modiste and she asked the Presi- 
dent’s wife to allow her to accompany her on the trip to City Point 
because her old home was near Petersburg. 

The commanding general was too busy directing field operations to 
spend much time with the President, but S. H. Beckwith, the General’s 
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own telegrapher and cipher operator, kept Lincoln in touch with the 
army and the War Department. “Cincinnatus” was again at his dis- 
posal and was the last horse he rode. Before Grant and members of his 
staff entrained on March 29 for the front, the President shook their 
hands and expressed the hope that this would be the last campaign of 
the war. 

On April 1 at 9:30 P.M., General Grant brought to the President 
news that Sheridan had pierced the Confederate lines at Five Forks and 
that Lee was expected to evacuate Petersburg and Richmond momen- 
tarily. 

When the fall of the two cities came, the President was still at City 
Point. At once he set out for Petersburg and was fortunate in meeting 
the General. He spent an hour and a half in Petersburg before returning 
to City Point. 

The following day, the President started for Richmond on the Mal- 
vern but it ran on a sand bar and he continued in Admiral Porter’s 12- 
oared barge. He returned to City Point on the Malvern, which had 
been refloated and brought up to Richmond to get him. 

Upon his return to City Point, the President issued a momentous 
order to General Weitzel, the commander in the fallen capital, “to 
permit the gentlemen who have acted as the legislature of Virginia to 
meet in Richmond to work out a program recognizing the paramount 
authority of the Federal Government, the abolition of slavery and the 
surrender of all forces still in arms.” 

Mrs. Lincoln missed the President’s visit to Richmond because she 
had gone back to Washington for a brief stay, leaving “Tad” at City 
Point. Later, she said that she had returned to the Capital because the 
President, while at City Point, had had a dream that the White House 
had burned. Returning on the ship with her was Carl Schurz, who 
wrote his wife that Mrs. Lincoln was charming to him, but had told 
him a lot of state secrets. 

Mrs. Lincoln rejoined her husband at City Point on April 6 and, 
with her party, went to Richmond to see the captured city and, es- 
pecially, the White House of the Confederacy. That her husband had 
gone there previously without her was a sore point with Mrs. Lincoln. 

The Lincolns next went to Petersburg, where the President visited 
the hospitals and was “infinitely tender” with the wounded soldiers, 
but the experience left him tired and shaken. While returning to City 
Point by train, a terrapin was noticed sunning himself by the roadside. 
The President had the train stopped and the terrapin brought in. He 
and “Tad” had a happy time watching the ungainly movements of the 
creature. 
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City Point saw its last of the Lincolns on the night of April 8 and, 
in less than a week, the President was a martyr. Before the River Queen 
sailed, a military band came aboard and, after it had played several 
numbers, Lincoln called for “Dixie,” saying “the tune is now Federal 
property.” | 

Premonitions of trouble had been many and the Sunday before 
leaving for Washington, the President and Mrs. Lincoln, while driving 
along the James in Prince George, came to a country graveyard, quiet 
and peaceful in the early springtime. Both got out of the carriage and 
walked among the graves. 

According to a letter written by Mrs. Lincoln, the weary and ailing 
President remarked, “Mary, you are younger than I. You will survive 
me. When I am gone, lay my remains in some quiet place like this.” 
Ironically, his body was destined to be moved some thirty times before 
finally being imbedded in a steel and concrete bed in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Before leaving City Point, Lincoln toured the avenue of hospital 
tents saying he probably never would see the boys again and wished 
them to know he appreciated what they had done for their country. 
After he had shaken hands with about 6,000 men, the chief surgeon said 
the President’s arm must surely ache and might be lamed. 

Lincoln stepped out, picked up a heavy axe that lay there, chopped 
into a log and then grasped the extreme end of the helve and steadily 
held the axe horizontal at the full length of his right arm. 

Among the Confederate wounded was Colonel Harry L. Bendow, 
who suffered with wounds in both hips received at Five Forks. Bendow 
expressed surprise that the President would want to shake hands. 

“Well,” said the President, “I hope a Confederate colonel will not 
refuse my hand.” 

Three days before the Lincolns left Prince George, the county had 
other important personages to visit it. Vice-President Andrew Johnson, 
who, within ten days, was to become President arrived at City Point 
on April 5. Accompanied by Colonel William B. Browning, Preston 
King and Henry C. Warmouth, the vice-president inspected the military 
installations at City Point and then took the U.S.S. Dictator, a dispatch 
boat, to Richmond to see the fallen capital. Charles A. Dana, the noted 
Northern journalist, who had spent much of the winter at Grant’s 
headquarters at Appomattox Manor went with Johnson to Richmond. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE COUNTY CRUSHED 


RINCE George, still the commanding general’s headquarters and 
| Dawes was among the first localities to learn of Lee’s capitulation at 
Appomattox Courthouse. Early on April 9, the official dispatches be- 
gan to pour in and, from City Point, the war correspondents sent tens 
of thousands of words describing the last days of the gallant Army of 
Northern Virginia. . 

While there had been little doubt in the minds of the military as to 
the outcome, nevertheless the rejoicing in the Prince George area by 
the forces still occupying the rear echelons and the Negroes was un- 
bounded. That night huge bonfires and pyrotechnic displays reddened 
the skies. 

While the wild celebration was in progress, Confederate prisoners 
taken at Sayler’s Creek were arriving in City Point by the hundreds and 
one writer noted that these unfortunates were greeted with respect due 
honorable foemen. The prisoners were housed in the empty barracks 
until they could be shipped elsewhere for imprisonment. Unlike those 
who were surrendered by Lee at Appomattox and permitted to go 
home on parole, the Sayler’s Creek captives spent many dreary months 
in prison, the majority of the officers at Johnson’s Island and the en- 
listed men at Point Lookout, Maryland. 

Among the impoverished white residents, the surrender news 
brought grief and despair although peace, doubtless, was secretly wel- 
come to a war-torn people. What the future had in store for the con- 
quered land was beyond their imagination. The slaves long ago had 
been written off as a total loss. Livestock of any value had been requi- 
sitioned or stolen by the invaders. Huge military camps had spread 
over once productive fields, fences had been torn down, and the land 
had been trampled under foot by the tens of thousands of marching 
or drilling soldiery during the ten months the county had been occupied 
and fought over. 

Buildings, naturally, had not been spared. Many homes had been 
looted and others damaged either by shell fire or by deliberate malice. 
“Tar Bay House,” built prior to 1760, had been struck by Federal 
naval shells; “Beechwood,” built before 1843, had been ravished; and 
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stately “Brandon” had been a target. Outbuildings and fences every- 
where had been used for firewood in the cold winter. Neither had 
churches escaped. 

Grays Church had been razed and the materials used to build winter 
quarters for the troops. Old Sycamore, built in 1857, saw its pews and 
floor boards ripped out for firewood. Mt. Sinai Church, built in 1858, 
and Old Shop Church, where a congregation had started worshiping 
prior to 1800, were razed and the old white-framed Colonial church 
above Broadway was obliterated. Merchants Hope church had been 
used as a Federal picket station and its interior woodwork destroyed. 

The courthouse had been looted and its contents scattered to the 
winds. Timothy Rives, who later became judge of the Prince George 
County Court, found in a deserted Union camp a bound volume of the 
early county records which, apparently, had been stolen during the 
courthouse raid. This huge book, weighing 32 pounds, had 1,116 pages 
of the court records from February 9, 1713/14 to May 14, 1728, and 
a few records of 1711. These records are the most extensive of Prince 
George’s Colonial, Revolutionary and pre-Civil War periods extant. 

Ending of hostilities and the closing of the commanding general’s 
headquarters left Prince George without a responsible government. 
The old officials, not knowing their status, were hesitant to resume their 
activities. The dilemma was solved by the issuance of a proclamation by 
Governor Francis H. Pierpont calling for an election to be held on 
July 18. 

The war’s aftermath found the county lacking a court house, jail or 
other public buildings. Here again the Governor came to the rescue 
and under a proclamation issued August 28 the use of the home of 
Albert J. Bishop for court sessions was authorized. Holding of the 
first court was set for September 14. 

“Gentlemen justices” named in the Governor’s proclamation were 
Richard M. Harrison, John H. Eppes, John H. Batte, J. M. Jordan, 
Richard H. Williams, William J. McCann, G. W. Rowland, Peter T. 
Hobbs, Thomas Temple, John A. Heath, James E. Smith, William 
Blackwell, Joel F. Lilley, William H. Figg, John C. Burrough, Charles 
L. Ruffin, John H. Temple and Harry E. Leith. For presiding justice 
they named Mr. Harrison. 

Prior to resumption of court activities Robert Gilliam had been 
elected clerk of court and was certified at the opening session. Because 
the sheriff-elect was disqualified politically, George H. Butts was named 
court crier and subsequently was elected sheriff. James C. Daniel was 
appointed constable and Dr. Nicholas was named coroner. 

Repairs on the court house were authorized and the November term 
was held in the partially restored building and Circuit Judge Edward 
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K. Chambers also was enabled to sit. Meanwhile justices at the October 
court had appointed road surveyors to supervise and repair the war- 
torn roads which the departing Federals had made no attempt to restore. 

Of great inconvenience to the residents was the loss of records and 
boundary disputes were many. However, in 1867, the General Assembly 
revived the Colonial “processioning” custom and made it mandatory in 
Prince George and other counties whose records had been destroyed. The 
county surveyor or any other surveyor might be employed and a jury 
trial demanded in any boundary dispute. The surveys, however, when 
once recorded by the clerk in a special book had the force and effect 
of deeds duly recorded according to the registry acts of the State. 
The practice did not end until 1919. 

The close of the war saw the eventual return of the City Point 
branch of the Southside Railroad Company to its former owners, but 
not before it and “Grant’s Railroad” had been used by the Union army 
in hauling the now surplus military supplies to the docks at City Point. 
The military branch of the railroad then was taken up when there was 
no longer need for it. 

General Mahone, who had been made president of the Southside 
Railroad on November 1, 1866, painted a gloomy picture of the com- 
pany’s condition in a letter to stockholders, reporting that “for the five 
years of the Southside Railroad Company’s operating existence previ- 
ous to the war, the average gross income was $371,000 per year, but for 
the past year, it amounted only to $289,580.” 

Financially embarrassed, the railroad secured legislative approval to 
issue bonds for $709,000 to help retire debts and establish new working 
capital. In the process, the City of Petersburg lost money it had ad- 
vanced to take over the defunct City Point Railroad Co. In this con- 
nection, General Mahone stated: 


“The State mortgage (secured by the Board of Public Works), although 
admitted to record after the deed to the City of Petersburg, stands ahead of 
that deed and as the first lien upon the road. We must ask Petersburg to 
acknowledge this fact. 

“It is important, perhaps essential, to the negotiations of this $709,000. 
loan, upon which the very future of the road and the safety of every interest 
involved in it necessarily depends.” 


To help out the company the City of Petersburg took a second 
mortgage for its $300,000 investment in the Southside Railroad Co., 
as the successor of the City Point Railroad Company, so better days 
were in the offing. 

Confederate soldiers, many maimed and ill, began returning home 
in a few days after Lee’s surrender with paroles, but little else, in their 
pockets. They found the season too late to do much planting, especially 
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as there were few draft animals available and the former slaves were in- 
disposed to work for them as long as Federal doles were available for 
the asking. What corn was planted was of little use except as fodder. 
Many of the returned veterans continued to wear their weather-beaten 
uniforms but, because of strict regulations, all military insignia had to be 
removed and remaining buttons had to be covered with cloth. 

In contrast, there were the thousands of well-dressed and well-fed 
Northern tourists who poured in to visit the battlefields. Some went 
on horseback and others in carriages to the Crater, Fort Stedman, Bat- 
tery 45 and other places once drenched with blood. At City Point, 
they crowded aboard steamers for Petersburg and Richmond to gloat 
over the devastation. 

Meanwhile, the river was the scene of activities little short of those 
during the period of hostilities. River obstructions had to be removed, 
many by heavy demolitions, while military supplies were loaded on 
scores of ships and sent to northern points. On the shore, the buildings 
erected for army use were dismantled and shipped away. Many of the 
veterans of Grant’s operations, also, started northward by steamer from 
City Point. As time went on, incoming released prisoners of war and 
refugees added to the congestion. 

The military movements had scattered the majority of the male 
slaves, many of whom never returned to their old homes or to their 
families. Some of the men who remained in the county were given em- 
ployment in the salvaging of army material and in loading the vessels. 
A few accepted service for stipulated wages under their old masters and 
helped to renovate the wasted estates. However, the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, manned mostly by carpet-baggers of the worst type, was exploit- 
ing the Negro and spoiling him with the vague promise of “forty acres 
and a mule.” 

Not all of the Northern newcomers, however, came because of a 
selfish interest. Both teachers and missionaries followed the troops and 
philanthropic institutions were established. Among the useful things 
done for the emancipated race was the opening of a Freedman’s School 
for Negroes at City Point. Included among the teachers were John L. 
Sharpe, of Montreal, and D. Edson Smith, Mrs. D. Edson Smith, and Miss 
Frances S. Smith, of Vesper, N. Y. Use of women as teachers was a 
novelty for Southern ladies virtually had been disbarred by social status 
from engaging in such work. 

While the Federal troops were engaged in moving their mountain 
of supplies from the Prince George area, the missionaries were active. 
Under their influence, a group of the now freed Negroes organized 
the Pleasant Grove Baptist Church under a bush arbor in mid-summer 
1865. The congregation, under the Rev. Gains, soon built a modest 
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church structure. The first deacons were Ridley Smith, Juber Stewart, 
Henry E. Johnson, Fred Moore, William H. Ridley, Thomas Parker 
and William Cryor. 

The Union Branch Baptist Church, under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Henry Williams, was launched three years later in the same modest 
way. 

In the confusing first summer of peace, the Prince George men were 
required to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. Many were 
permitted to do this in Petersburg, but the main center of this activity 
was the former base headquarters in City Point. Some of the returnees 
were under disability for treason and others were too poor to qualify 
as voters. 

Although Edmund Ruffin had been denounced for his part in bring- 
ing on the war, there was sorrow at the final tragedy in his career. Im- 
poverished by the devastation of his estates, generous gifts to the 
doomed Confederacy and the loss of many of his loved ones, Ruffin saw 
nothing left to live for. After carefully signing his diary and writing, 
“The End,” he sent a bullet into his brain at ‘““Redmore,” his Amelia 
County residence, on June 18, 1865. His body was taken to Marlbourne 
for interment. Some unkind obituary writers cynically credited Ruffin 
with firing the first and lasts shots of the war. 

During this period of uncertainty and unrest, Virginia was not yet 
back in the Union. Pierpont, who had been elected “governor” of a 
divided Virginia in 1864 and had his capital at Alexandria, moved to 
Richmond after the evacuation and his title was recognized by the 
Federal government. There had been a small legislature at Alexandria 
representing Northern Virginia and Eastern Shore counties firmly in 
Federal hands and this was assembled in Richmond, too. Obviously, 
Prince George and adjacent areas were not represented in this body 
but, when the General Assembly met on December 4, Prince George 
and Sussex were represented in the House of Delegates by T. H. Daniel, 
while the Prince George-Sussex-Dinwiddie senatorial district was repre- 
sented by George W. Bolling. 

The fall of 1865 found disappointing crops in Prince George. To 
make matters worse, an epidemic of malaria swept the county at this 
time. Another bleak winter was in store for the area. 

Some uncertainty was removed when President Johnson issued a 
general amnesty proclamation, which was effective on July 4, 1868. 
However, before this time there was much bitterness because Virginia 
had lost her time-honored name and was simply known as “Military 
District One” and with the military in absolute control. Under the 
terms of the amnesty proclamation, full and unconditional pardon was 
granted to all persons who had participated directly or indirectly in the 
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war except certain former officials already under indictment or present- 
ment for treason or felony. 

One requirement was that each person receiving the pardon must 
take an oath to support and defend the Constitution of the United States. 
The amnesty proclamation, also, restored all property rights except as 
to slaves or property already legally divested under the laws of the 
United States. 

Virginia and the other seceding states were now required by the 
Federal government to frame a new Constitution acceptable to Con- 
gress as the initial step towards re-admission to the Union. An election 
was held on October 22, 1867, to decide whether to call such a conven- 
tion and the vote was in the affirmative. The gathering, which is referred 
to derisively as the “black and tan” and “bones and banjo” convention, 
met on December 3. Prince George and Sussex were represented in the 
convention by David G. Carr and William Reed, both Republicans. 

There were thirty conservatives among the 105 delegates, the others 
mostly being carpet-baggers and Negroes. In spite of this make-up, 
the convention did several creditable things due to the self-control, 
firmness and wisdom of the conservatives. To its great credit was a 
provision for a Statewide public school system and for a complete over- 
haul of the obsolete county governmental set-up. The proposed Con- 
stitution, as was to be expected, had distasteful as well as progressive 
provisions. 

The convention adopted the new Constitution on April 17, 1868, 
which was the anniversary of the passage of the Secession Ordinance 
seven years previous in the same hall, but it still had to be approved 
by the electorate. 

The renovated court house apparently offended even an impover- 
ished people. The difference of opinion came to a head in 1868, al- 
though the situation became complicated by public spirited offers from 
three different individuals. First Albert J. Bishop, in whose dwelling the 
court had been sitting made a proposal to donate two acres of land on 
the old Quaker Road and to erect thereon a building suitable for a court 
house and other public purposes. N. I. Ralph came forward with a 
counter proposal for the court to remove to a building erected by him 
adjacent to Old Court House. On September ro, Bishop’s deed was ac- 
knowledged with the approval of the commanding general of the mili- 
tary district in spite of a new offer by John Tinsley to donate a build- 
ing on the site of the burned court buildings. 

While the court house matter was engaging attention there had 
been another presidential election, but it is doubtful that Prince George 
was much impressed by the news that a former City Point resident— 
Ulysses S. Grant—had been named to the nation’s highest honor in 
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the November, 1868, contest. Virginia had not yet been readmitted to 
the Union and as the county voters were as yet unable to participate 
in national elections, the campaign did not make much difference to 
them, although some may have remembered that the new chief magis- 
trate had conducted himself as a gentleman during his ten months’ 
residence at City Point. 

By this time, most vistages of the Union army’s occupancy had dis- 
appeared under the hand of man and nature. Left behind, however, were 
bodies of thousands of men who had died wearing the blue. Many had 
been interred at the time of their death in one section set aside for the 
purpose, adjacent to the City Point hospitals. As the former battlefields 
were cleared, other bodies were found and brought to the temporary 
cemetery. By act of Congress in 1868, this burial ground was designated 
as the City Point Military Cemetery. Some 5,200 wearers of the blue 
and 113 Confederates are buried under appropriate markers and these 
have been joined by veterans of all subsequent wars of the nation. 

The monument in the cemetery, according to its inscription was 
erected by direction of General B. F. Butler, Commanding the Army 
of the James, Col. George Suckley, U. S. Surgeon, and medical director; 
H. B. Fowler, surgeon in charge of Point of Rocks Hospital and George 
Jones, hospital chaplain. The cemetery was laid out that same year and 
subsequently has been beautified by English Yews, German Linden, 
Japanese Maple and many other varieties of trees and shrubs. 

Soon, the people of Virginia were to rejoice that a man as mag- 
nanimous as General Grant had succeeded to the presidency when the 
ratification of the new Constitution was voted upon. 

Two controversial sections threatened to defeat the new document 
at the polls. One of these would have disenfranchised thousands of 
whites and another would have required an unpalatable test oath. Wise 
heads decided to lay the matter before President Grant and they pre- 
vailed upon him to permit the proposed Constitution to be submitted 
to the voters in two parts. The main section of the new organic law was 
approved 210,585 to 9,136, but the controversial franchise clauses were 
voted down 124,360 to 84,410. 

Enough Prince George white residents were affected adversely by 
the franchise restrictions that the new colored citizens held the balance 
of power and, as the men so recently given their freedom were lacking 
in education and experience, they were led easily by demagogues from 
both the North and the South. 

Few elections in Virginia have been as exciting as the gubernatorial 
race of 1869. Negroes and carpet-baggers nominated Henry H. Wells, 
of Michigan, who had been appointed governor by the military regime 
after it removed Governor Pierpont on April 7, 1868. J. D. Harris, a 
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Negro, was nominated for lieutenant-governor. The regular Republicans 
nominated Gilbert C. Walker and the Conservatives put Colonel Robert 
E. Withers in the field. 

While the campaign was under way, Wells was arrested on a war- 
rant charging him with robbing the United States mail by purloining a 
letter, but the Federal district attorney asked the dismissal of the case. 
Before the date of the election, Colonel Withers withdrew from the 
contest and urged his followers to support Walker, who proceeded to 
sweep the State. Prince George voted with the majority. Following his 
decisive defeat, Wells had the grace to resign and Walker was named 
provisional governor to serve until Virginia was re-admitted to the 
Union. 

In the legislature which met October 5, 1869, Prince George was 
represented in the House by A. N. Fritz. The Prince George-Chester- 
field senatorial seat was occupied by William T. Martin. 

Effective in 1869, Prince George came under a more democratic 
form of government through the new Constitution. In organizing under 
the new township plan, the county was divided into five townships, 
Templeton, Rives, Bland, Blackwater and Brandon. Election precincts 
were located at Lee’s Mill, Sturdivant’s Shop, Sherman’s Cross Roads, 
Grammar’s and Harrison’s Store. After a trial of two years, it was rec- 
ognized that the township plan was unwieldy and the formation of 
magisterial districts was authorized and this system was adopted by 
Prince George in 1875. 

Under the township plan, a decentralized responsible unit govern- 
ment was made possible. There was a township board of three members, 
with a clerk, collector, three “assessors of the tax,” three justices of the 
peace and three constables. All of these were elective officers. 

County officers, other than the judge and school commissioners, 
also, were elective. One of the radical changes, however, was the re- 
moval from the county court of administrative functions and other 
judicial powers relating to finances, taxation and road construction, 
which now came into the hands of the newly created township board. 
These duties passed to the board of supervisors when magisterial dis- 
tricts succeeded the township plan. 

The administration of justice in the new county court was entrusted 
to a single salaried judge “learned in the law of the State,” who was 
chosen by the General Assembly for a six-year term. Prince George’s 
first judge under this system was Edward K. Chambers. Judge S. Sy. 
Weisiger was named to preside over the second judicial circuit to which 
the county was assigned. 

A county treasurer was authorized for the first time by the new 
Constitution. At first, his duty primarily was that of cashier and book- 
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keeper. The sheriff, who had been responsible heretofore for tax collec- 
tions, was relieved by the township collectors, but this duty subsequently 
was assigned to the treasurer. 

Road construction under the township system passed to the town- 
ship board, which, in effect, became overseer of roads, which under 
the new plan were to be financed by a direct tax levied by the board. 
When the magisterial district plan was adopted, the supervisors became 
the controlling road factor. 


CHAPTER XXV 


FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RINCE George, along with what remained Virginia after the es- 
Psbishmene of West Virginia as a separate state, was readmitted 
to the Union on January 26, 1870, when Gilbert Walker took his oath 
as governor. 

The census that year showed that the county, in spite of the war 
losses, had a population of 7,820. Economic conditions continued poor 
and farm lands were still showing the need for revitalizing, but scarcity 
of money made it next to impossible to improve the impoverished soil 
adequately. Value of farm land had dropped from an average of $13.10 
an acre to $9.01 in the decade. 

River traffic had been restored to normal and there was a growing 
activity among the county’s mills. The rail lines from Petersburg to 
City Point and to Norfolk had been reconditioned fully at this time. 
The Old Dominion Line’s Weyanoke was the largest vessel plying the 
James River and it stopped regularly at City Point. 

Wages were at a low ebb due to the few industries in the county 
and the condition of the Negroes, if it had not been for the continuing 
hand-outs of the Freedman’s Bureau, would have been pitiful, indeed. 
The few “engine-runners,” as the locomotive engineers were known, 
were the aristocrats of all workers, with an average pay of $2.75 a 
day, compared with 98% cents for the Negro firemen. Railroad ma- 
chinists were paid around $2.00 and painters $1.90 a day, which was 
well above the average for similar workers elsewhere. Roustabouts on 
the docks were glad to get 75 cents a day and the pay of common mill 
operatives was only slightly more. So-called “white collar” workers 
were a rarity in Prince George. 

In spite of the near-poverty of the period, 1870 was notable because 
it saw the feeble beginning of the public school system in Virginia. 
The formation of the public school system was made mandatory under 
the new Constitution. For Prince George, Mathew W. Raney was named 
superintendent of schools. 

The appointment of Mr. Raney was made by the State Board of 
Education, following a public meeting at the court house over which 
he presided, on December 20, 1870, to discuss the establishment of a 
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public school. His major task was to “sell” the idea of free schools to 
a lukewarm citizenry and to promote a greater desire for education. 

Mr. Raney was persuasive and, on the following January 11, Miss 
Hattie Boisseau, later to become Mrs. H. C. Britton, was elected teacher 
of School No. 1, Brandon District, the first public school in Prince 
George. 

Before the end of the year, Mr. Raney had succeeded in establishing 
thirteen schools, with an enrollment of 437. Two years later, there 
were seventeen schools, all of frame except two which were constructed 
of logs. Each school had one teacher and the average monthly stipend 
was $30. 

Mr. Raney died in 1874, but he had laid a firm foundation. Ten 
years after his death, the state superintendent of schools listed Prince 
George among the counties which had paid its teachers promptly. Many 
of the buildings were donated or rented for a few dollars a month and 
the children sat on benches without backs and they cut and carried in 
firewood from nearby forests. The average school term was six months 
as most of the pupils remained at home to work on the farms during 
the planting and harvesting seasons and their attendance was limited. 

Following the readmission of the Old Dominion into the Union, 
Prince George was placed in the Second Congressional District, which 
included the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth and Williamsburg and the 
counties of Norfolk, Princess Ann, Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Eliza- 
beth City, York, Warwick, James City, Charles City, New Kent, Sussex, 
Surry and Southampton. 

The first congressman to represent the district was James Henry 
Pratt, Jr., a native of Canada, where he was born in 1837. In his boy- 
hood, he moved to Vermont and, at the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
enlisted in a Vermont cavalry regiment. Near the close of the war, he 
was a lieutenant colonel, serving in the Prince George area. As soon as 
hostilities ended, he took up his residence in Petersburg, later moving 
to Norfolk. He was a member of the State Constitutional Convention 
of 1867. 

Taking his seat in Congress, Pratt served three successive terms from 
January 26, 1870, until March 3, 1875. Following his defeat for a fourth 
term, Pratt moved west to Colorado, where he was drowned August 13, 
1894. 

Under the new Constitution, the Quarterly Court was abolished and 
county courts were established. They were empowered to hold four 
terms with a jury yearly. The first county judges were to be elected for 
3-year terms, following which they would be named for 6-year terms. 
Prince George and Surry were bracketed together and P. P. Batte was 
the first to occupy the county court bench. 
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At the same time, Circuit Superior Courts of Chancery were re- 
placed by Circuit Courts and Prince George shared Judge S. S. Weisiger, 
of Petersburg, with one city and eight other counties. 

William H. Andrews, who had served in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, in 1867-1868, was the first Negro to represent Prince George 
and Surry (1869-1871) in the General Assembly, and he has the un- 
enviable distinction of being one of two members expelled by that body 
for misbehavior. Andrews, on more than one occasion, was reported 
as becoming intoxicated and engaging in disorderly conduct in Rich- 
mond. His downfall came when he attacked an attache of the House 
with a cowhide. 

So notorious was his conduct that his Negro fellow-members led 
the fight to have him expelled. Ironically, Andrews was opposed to 
liquor drinking by others—and had been patron of a bill which sought 
to prohibit minors from drinking at public bars. 

Another Negro took his seat in the House of Delegates at this time. 
He was William Gilliam, who was born in 1841 in a Prince George 
family which had been free for several generations. His parents were 
Reuben M. and Patience Walker Gilliam and he had been given an edu- 
cation by a white woman reputed to have been a relative. 

In 1871, Gilliam purchased a small farm in Prince George but later 
moved to New York, where he died in 1893 at the age of 52. On Jan- 
uary 20, 1873, Gilliam made a praiseworthy address in the General 
Assembly, which the Petersburg Daily Appeal reported was listened to 
with rapt attention by the House of Delegates. He was speaking against 
the use of the whipping post and other brutal treatment of prisoners. 

At the first legislative session under the new Constitution, Prince 
George was bracketed with Chesterfield in the senatorial district. Wil- 
liam T. Martin filled the seat. 

Prince Georgians were not too preoccupied with secular affairs to 
look after the spiritual. In spite of their financial straits at this time, 
they raised sufficient money to repair and restore for services the ancient 
Merchant’s Hope Church. 

The county itself, in 1872, made a big improvement on the court 
house square when it erected a brick building for the use of the court 
clerk. The temporary building hastily put up after the war was moved 
elsewhere on the square. 

There had been a brief, but disappointing, flurry around this time— 
intensive search for ochre, a valuable mineral. There had been a rich 
deposit found along the Appomattox River above Bermuda Hundred 
and there was widespread hope that the vein would be picked up on 
the Prince George side. More money than could be afforded was 
squandered in sinking scores of exploratory pits, but no trace of ochre 
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was found. Some few Prince Georgians did benefit by getting employ- 
ment in the nearby Chesterfield ochre works, which flourished for a 
number of years before the deposit became exhausted. 

There was another economic setback, also, at this period in the form 
of an unprecedented epidemic of horse influenza, which was referred 
to commonly as “epizotty.” The disease originated in New England 
and, in 1872, was sweeping through Tidewater Virginia. Many Prince 
George horses were carried away during the epidemic. Except for deer, 
other animals were immune but, the following year, a similar disease 
wiped out most of the poultry in the area. 

A major change in the railroads serving Prince George came about, 
also, in 1872, when the Southside Railroad was merged into a system 
known as the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad Company and 
representing a merger of the Norfolk and Petersburg, Southside, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee and Virginia and Kentucky Railroads. The South- 
side Railroad, at the time of the merger, extended 123 miles from Lynch- 
burg to Norfolk and operated the City Point branch, also. Its gross earn- 
ings in 1871 amounted to $512,151.49, of which $128,970.85 was net 
profit. 

The first presidential campaign in which Prince George voters par- 
ticipated since voting for Jefferson Davis in 1861 was now in progress. 
The 1872 event found the number of voters swelled by the newly en- 
franchised Negroes. In the 1872 election, there were 1348 votes counted 
as compared to 659 votes recorded in the prewar 1860 contest. The 
fact that a former City Point temporary resident headed the presidential 
ticket was of no consequence as the new voters trooped to the polls to 
drop in the Republican ballots. So, there was no surprise that the official 
count gave U. S. Grant 930 votes to 418 for Horace Greeley, the noted 
New York editor. 

An exciting gubernatorial contest came up the following year. The 
Radicals, in 1873, nominated Colonel Robert W. Hughes, of Norfolk, 
as their candidate for governor. The Conservatives, at their convention, 
selected General James L. Kemper as their standard bearer. The “Kon- 
servative Kemper Klubs” stumped the state energetically and carried 
it by 27,239 votes. Prince George voters, however, were not awed by 
the implied “KKK” threat and gave Hughes 861 votes to 628 for the 
hero of Gettysburg. 

The nation underwent the agonies of a financial depression in 1873. 
Hard times had been building up for several years following the drop- 
off in industrial activities after the close of the war. Having little, Prince 
George, probably, suffered less than the average American community. 

The depression, however, was felt by the new Atlantic, Mississippi 
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and Ohio Railroad. General William Mahone, the president, reported 
that “in common with every other material interest in the country, 
your company has been called upon to feel the influence of the financial 
depression which had its origin in the great panic of 1873.” He re- 
counted how the loyal employees, to keep the railroad operating, “ac- 
cepted such measure of their hard-earned wages as the insufficient earn- 
ings of the road would allow them to be paid after temporary obligations 
and bondholders’ interest had been paid.” 

In 1876, the grandiose railroad scheme had reached such a low 
ebb that Charles L. Perkins and Henry Fink were named receivers to 
operate the system. 

At the opening of the session of Congress on March 4, 1875, the 
Second District, which still included Prince George, was “reclaimed” 
by the white voters and was represented by John Goode, Jr., a native 
of Campbell, but then a resident of Norfolk. The new congressman had 
been counted in as winner over the veteran congressman, James Henry 
Pratt, Jr., who immediately challenged the decision but failed in his 
effort to unseat his rival. 

Congressman Goode had had a distinguished public career. Among 
other things, he had been a member of the Secession Convention in 
1861, had been a colonel in the Confederate army, and twice had been 
elected to the Confederate Congress. At the close of hostilities, he had 
taken up his residence in Norfolk. He was re-elected twice and served in 
Congress from March 4, 1875, until March 3, 1881. After his retirement 
to private life, he was appointed Solicitor General of the United States 
by President Grover Cleveland. His death came in 1909. 

The unworkable township form of government, which had been 
foisted on the people of Virginia by the “Yankee” members of the 
General Assembly, with the aid of their Negro stooges, came to an end 
in 1875, when the present magisterial district system was substituted. 
The authorized magisterial districts followed the lines of the now-out- 
moded townships and, in Prince George, were given the same names, 
Rives, Templeton, Blackwater, Bland and Brandon. 

Prior to this change, a committee had been appointed to select a 
site for a county poorhouse. This was a radical switch in custom of 
caring for the indigent. In colonial days, the vestries had looked after 
the orphans and destitute and after the decline of the established church, 
Prince George had regular overseers of the poor, who received appro- 
priations from the county court, augmented with the proceeds from 
sale of the glebe lands. A township superintendent of the poor had been 
named in 1870 under the township plan. The poorhouse system remained 
in vogue until 1928, when it was discontinued as a matter of economy 
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and, following the death of the incumbent superintendent in 1936, the 
office was abolished and the remaining duties incorporated with the 
public welfare agency. 

With the change-over in government, the office of Commissioner 
of Revenue was resumed, with E. R. Marks getting the post. The pri- 
mary duties of this officer was to assess property for taxation, assess 
public service corporations and issue licenses for business and profes- 
sions. 

Richard T. Daniel, who had been elected county treasurer in 1870, 
continued in office. The treasurer is the principal financial officer of 
the county and, since 1928, has been required to get out the annual tax 
bills. 

Apparently, the novelty of voting had worn off with the Prince 
George Negro by 1876 and fewer went to the polls in that presidential 
election year. However, they still outnumbered the white voters and 
the county continued in the Republican column although Virginia went 
Democratic 139,670 to 95,558. Prince George gave Rutherford B. Hayes 
740 votes to 699 votes for Samuel J. Tilden. Nationally, it was one of 
the most bitter and exciting battles for ballots in history and, for a time, 
it appeared that Tilden had triumphed. The issue was not settled until 
two days before the inauguration, when Hayes was declared the winner 
by the House of Representatives. During the contested election, there 
was fear of racial clashes, but this calamity was averted by cool heads. 

Helping to allay the election tension was Dame Nature, who gave 
Prince George something else to talk about, in the form of a series of 
three earthshocks. The first of these came at 11:45 P.M. on December 
22 and the final at 3 o’clock the following morning. Fortunately, there 
was no damage reported, but church attendance was improved for 
some time. 

While the presidential election was in progress, there was being 
held in Philadelphia a great international exposition to observe the cen- 
tennial of the nation’s birth. Steamship lines between Richmond and the 
north advertised special excursion rates and, as the vessels stopped at 
City Point, it is probable that some Prince George residents took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity although the county, apparently, had not 
given any attention to a request that a history of the area be written 
and a copy filed with the Library of Congress. 

Those attending the exposition came home to tell of the great marvel 
of the century, the transmission of voices over wires. Demonstrations 
of this amazing feat were one of the big attractions of the occasion and 
the visitors returned to tell about the “telephone” as the invention was 
called. It was more than a generation before Prince George residents 
were to have the advantage of telephones in their homes but, by the 
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end of this somewhat humdrum decade, the telephone had been demon- 
strated at railroad stations along the present Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road, including the City Point branch, and many residents took the 
opportunity to see the wonder of the day. 

The following year, again in winter, the county escaped another 
calamity although this time great property damage was done on No- 
vember 24 when the rivers went on one of the greatest rampages of all 
time. On the James River, the steamship lines cancelled schedules for 
several weeks until the high water subsided and the channel was cleared 
of debris. Because of washouts and fallen bridges, all travel in the county 
was disrupted until repairs could be made. 

At this time, a Prince George Negro, Richard Bland, was seeking the 
honor of representing Prince George and Surry in the House of Dele- 
gates, in which he eventually served from 1879 to 1884. Bland, who 
claimed kinship with the great colonial family of that name, was at 
various times a shoemaker, teacher, lighthouse keeper and whiskey 
gauger. Ihe son of Frederick Bland, a shoemaker and minister, Richard 
Bland was born a slave. Following the Civil War, he went to Peters- 
burg, where he attended a night school taught by a northern white 
woman. 

He returned to Prince George, where he purchased a City Point lot, 
and, in 1902, he acquired a farm in another section of the county, which 
he occupied until his death in 1925. Bland was an excellent public 
speaker and, in each of his campaigns, he stumped the two counties 
energetically. In the legislature, he introduced a bill to require a license 
for setting traps in the James River. A Negro housing development in 
Hopewell now bears his name. 


CHAPTER XXxVI 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION 


RINCE George was soon to be seeing a reversal of the old slogan, 
| Ose West, young man.” At the beginning of 1880, the Virginia 
railroads were advertising the virtues of the Old Dominion vigorously 
in newspapers and magazines throughout the nation, particularly in the 
northwest, where many newcomers from Europe were not satisfied 
with climatic and economic conditions and were looking elsewhere 
before taking root permanently. 

The county’s population at the opening of the decade was reported 
at 8,861, of which 2,970 were white and 5,891 were colored. The post 
offices listed for Prince George at this time were Prince George Court 
House, Brandon, Burrowsville, City Point, Disputanta, Garysville, New- 
ville, Rives and Templeton. To these, Derby was added in 1883. Be- 
gonia, Blairs, Carson and Clayport were mentioned in 1898 and Talpa 
was added two years later. 

Activity along the waterfront was unusually brisk and the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company was operating a fleet of eight “elegant” 
steamers between Richmond and New York, with stops at City Point to 
connect with passengers and freight to and from Petersburg. The 
vessels, which left either New York or Richmond four times a week, 
bore the names Old Dominion, Weyanoke, Manhattan, Senaca, Guyan- 
dotte, Roanoke and Breakwater. 

Farming continued the mainstay of the county and the Negroes, 
who definitely outnumbered the whites, were acquiring small holdings 
on which they managed to live. Many supplemented their income by 
hiring out to their more prosperous neighbors in planting and harvesting 
seasons, working in the woods and in such uncertain jobs as the rail- 
roads, sawmills, and river afforded. 

In spite of their near-poverty, the Prince George Negroes were 
church conscious and new congregations were in the making. Two 
new congregations were formed in 1880 and were named the Loving 
Union Baptist and Rising Mount Zion Baptist. The former was started 
on the Evans farm and was first known as the Evans Baptist Church, 
with Rev. John Crockett as the first pastor. Subsequently, the congre- 
gation moved to the present church site and the name was changed. The 
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Rising Mount Zion Baptist Church was organized in 1880, with Deacon 
Jesse Williams being the founder. It was first known as Jesse’s Church. 

The following year Mount Calvary Baptist Church was founded 
and, four years later, the Morning Star Baptist Church was organized, 
with Reverend J. C. Allen as the first pastor. This was the birthplace 
of the Burrowsville Sunday School Union and the Women’s Church 
Union of Prince George and Surry Counties. 

Subsequent Negro churches organized were Mt. Hope Baptist, 1891, 
and Tar Road Baptist in 1896. 

Politics for this and the following few years occupied much of the 
attention of Prince George residents, but no great feeling was generated 
in the presidential race in 1880. Both the rivals had been generals in 
the Union army and their personalities were not pronounced. The Re- 
publicans were represented by James A. Garfield and the Democrats 
by Winfield Scott Hancock, the latter being a namesake of General 
Winfield Scott, who had practiced law briefly at Blandford while it 
was still a part of Prince George. Hancock carried Virginia by 128,586 
to 84,020 for Garfield but the Prince George vote, as expected, went 
to Republican Garfield 961 to 445. 

Redistricting in accordance with the 1880 census was not yet in 
effect and, still in the Second District, Prince George had a “Yankee” 
representative in Congress when the session opened on March 4, 1881. 
The new representative was John F. Dezendorf, a native of upper New 
York, who had taken up his residence in Norfolk in 1863 after that 
‘ city was firmly in Federal hands. He had been unsuccessful in a bid 
for the seat in 1878, but the 1880 election found the Democrats split 
between the Readjuster and Funder factions. Dezendorf ran on the Re- 
publican ticket and the unfortunate break in the Democratic ranks saw 
Representative Goode defeated in the November, 1880, contest. 

In Prince George, Dezendorf made a runaway race, receiving 962 
votes to a total of 443 votes for his two opponents. He was defeated in 
the 1882 election by another “Yankee,” Harry Libbey, a Hampton 
merchant since 1863, when he had “emigrated” from New York. Libbey 
served from March 4, 1883, to March 3, 1887, and did not stand for 
re-election. He died in 1913. 

The subsequent redistricting saw Prince George County placed in 
the Fourth District, along with Petersburg, Sussex, Dinwiddie, Greens- 
ville, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Lunenburg, Nottoway, Amelia, Pow- 
hatan and Prince Edward. James D. Brady, a native of Portsmouth, 
who had been reared in New York and had served as a Union lieutenant 
colonel in the Civil War, represented the Fourth in Congress for the 
session opening March 4, 1885. He was not a candidate for re-election. 
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Prince George was overwhelming Republican in the election, giving 
Brady 1002 votes to 620 votes for two opponents. 

As a result of the 1880 census, Virginia was awarded a Congressman- 
at-large pending the redistricting of the state. John Sergeant Wise, 
running on the Readjuster ticket, was the victor in the 1882 election 
over the two Democratic candidates. The new congressman carried 
Prince George by 564 votes to 470 votes for his two opponents. While 
born in Brazil, Wise was from old Accomac stock and had been one 
of the gallant New Market cadets. 

Between the congressional elections, there had been a knock-down 
and drag-out battle for Virginia’s gubernatorial chair. In the November 
election of 1881, William E. Cameron, of Petersburg, was elected gov- 
ernor in a sharp contest with John W. Daniel, later to be a United States 
Senator. The campaign was the bitterest one experienced in Virginia 
to that date. Cameron was candidate of the Readjusters while Daniel 
carried the banner of the Funders. The victor had a 2,236 edge in the 
state. Prince George gave him 845 votes to 430 for Daniel. The winner 
was of Prince George stock, a paternal ancestor having come to America 
as rector of old Blandford when its site still was included in the county. 

For some years, the railroad situation was chaotic throughout the 
country. The Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio had been one of the dreams 
of empire that did not materialize and it came into financial difficulties 
due to the 1873 panic and its over-capitalization. In 1881, the combine 
was in receivership and in bad financial straits, necessitating a reorgani- 
zation. Out of this came the Norfolk and Western Railroad which, in 
1896, was again reorganized as the Norfolk and Western Railway. 

The railroad advertisements which painted Virginia as a present-day 
Utopia began to bear fruit in 1881, when the Mistr family came to 
Prince George from Minnesota, because of the health of Frank Mistr, 
and acquired the Lovsy farm. The Dvoral family and Vincent Halva 
came with the Mistrs, and the Begonia settlement got its start. 

The Rev. John Jelinek came from Pennsylvania about this time and 
organized a veluntary group of Slovaks to buy farms on a cooperative 
basis as a retreat from the iron mills into which the emigrants were be- 
ing herded. 

For some time, the congregation of Shiloh Baptist Church had been 
working enegetically for a new place in which to worship, and their 
new building was built in 1884. It occupied the site of a church built 
in 1836 and which was forced by war conditions to suspend. The con- 
gregation had been reorganized in 1872. 

Prince George had a new court building ready for occupancy in 
1884 and the old building was sold for demolition. Upon the occupancy 
of the new court house, the clerk’s and treasurer’s officers were moved 
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into it and the latter’s office was sold at auction. However, it was not 
until 1900 that the first unit of a new fireproof clerk’s building was com- 
pleted and the clerk moved out of the court house proper. 

Politics was fanned to a fever heat during the summer and fall of 
1884, when James A. Blaine and Grover Cleveland were the rivals. While 
the latter, a Democrat, won the White House tenancy, Blaine received 
the Prince George accolade with 1,169 votes to 660. Four years later, 
the county continued Republican by a reduced margin. Benjamin Har- 
rison was given 1,018 votes to 661 for Cleveland, who, on this occasion, 
lost his Washington lease temporarily. 

The following year, Fitzhugh Lee captured the governorship of the 
Old Dominion, but Prince George gave 1,136 votes to John S. Wise, his 
Republican rival, against 611 for the winner. 

The overwhelming Republican majorities in Prince George during 
this period was due to the larger Negro population, most of whom 
were induced to vote Republican for economic reasons. 

While the gubernatorial campaign was in progress, Ulysses S. Grant 
died on July 23 and was laid to rest in New York. As far as the records 
show, his passing went unnoticed officially in Prince George. By this 
time, practically all of the scars of Grant’s occupation of Prince George 
had been obliterated, but the Negro population continued under the 
dominance of whites, who were using them for their own political 
advancement. 

Another Republican was sent to Congress from the Prince George 
district in the election of 1886, when William E. Gaines, of Charlotte, 
defeated Mann Page 780 to 352. He did not stand for re-election and 
died in 19109. 

Prince George was still being represented in the House of Delegates 
by Negroes. William Faulcon, who was a Surry blacksmith, was a 
member during the 1886-1887 session and Goodman Brown, a farmer and 
member of a Surry family that had been free for three generations, 
served at the following session. He had served in the Union army. 

There was another significant even in 1887—the arrival of Prince 
George’s pioneer Bohemian settler, Joseph Machat, who, after receiving 
a glowing report on the mild conditions, the soil possibilities and the 
cheapness of land in Virginia, traded 120 acres in Nebraska for 150 
acres near the present New Bohemia. He was the forerunner of hun- 
dreds of other members of his nationality who took up holdings and 
prospered. Eventually, they had their own social organizations and 
churches. 

Machat had farmed for years in Nebraska before he had had an in- 
vestigation made of the Virginia prospects. His agents reported the 
Prince George climate favorable, that woods were plentiful and fruit 
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trees grew well, but that “farms are neglected and the method of farm- 
ing is worth nothing.” 

Fred Suda, a fellow countryman, who had settled in New York, 
was next to Machat in picking Prince George for his permanent home 
in the new world. He purchased 160 acres, also in the New Bohemia 
area. Among the other early arrivals were Frantisek Kvasnicka and 
August Hole. 

The newcomers, according to tradition, were not extended a cordial 
welcome. Instead, they found their Prince George neighbors unco- 
operative to the extent that they gave them farming advice contrary to 
what it should have been, but deep plowing and crop rotation eventually 
built up the soil. The whole family worked the farm as a unit and the 
sight of white women laboring in the fields was distasteful to the Prince 
George natives. 

‘Temperance was a big topic of the period and the movement for the 
outlawing of the liquor traffic was making great headway throughout 
the state. Lacking any towns of size, Prince George only was academi- 
cally interested in the matter, but her representatives in the General 
Assembly, in 1886, voted against a local option bill which, nevertheless, 
was passed. Application of the new law brought no action in the county. 

The county had another unwelcome visit from an earthquake on 
August 31, 1886. The shock was felt shortly before 10 P.M. Another 
slight shock was felt on September 3. It was the first of these quakes 
that caused great property damage and killed and injured many residents 
of Charleston and surrounding area. 

A strong indication that the scars of war were healing was demon- 
strated when blue and gray veterans met on May 3, 1887, at the Crater, 
where they had shed so much blood twenty-three years before. ‘The oc- 
casion passed off amicably. Many of the Union veterans came to various 
sections of Prince George where they either had fought or had been 
billeted during the waning months of the great conflict, and a wreath 
was placed in the City Point National Cemetery, where many of their 
comrades rested in final peace. Everywhere the former wearers of the 
blue were treated with courtesy, but with no special enthusiasm even 
among the race they had fought to set free. 

Road improvement was being agitated at this time, resulting in a 
legislative act passed Feburary 18, 1888, whereby Prince George’s Board 
of Supervisors was authorized to let contracts for the public roads 
and to levy a tax not exceeding 10 cents per $100 and distribute such 
funds proportionately among the several magisterial districts. The board 
members were to receive the sum of $30 each for the additional duties 
imposed by this law. 
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The Fourth Congressional District, including Prince George, had 
one of its most heated elections in 1888. As expected, the Republicans 
captured the presidential vote in the district but, for Congress, it was 
a nip and tuck affair, which saw the Democrats temporarily in command 
due to a split in the opposition ranks, which put two canditates in the 
field against the Democratic choice. 

General Mahone’s high-handed and dictatorial tactics had alienated 
many of his Republican followers, particularly in the Fourth, which 
normally went Republican by 8,o00 but which, this time, saw the mar- 
gin cut in half. 

John Mercer Langston, a mulatto educator was choice of Negroes, 
but Mahone turned him down for Judge R. W. Arnold of Sussex. The 
Democrats put up Edward C. Venable, of Petersburg, and Langston 
announced as an Independent. 

Election day was clear, warm and pleasant and, throughout the 
district, voters swarmed to the polls, the vote being the heaviest re- 
corded in Prince George up to 1928, after women had received the 
ballot. When the vote was tabulated, with scenes of disorder in many 
polling places, Venable was credited with 13,299 votes to 12,522 for 
Langston and 3,307 for Arnold. 

While Venable was declared the winner and took his seat on the 
following March 4, Langston filed notice of contest on numerous 
grounds of irregularities and, on September 23, 1890, as the term neared 
an end, he was awarded the seat. He served until March 4, 1891, after 
losing a bid for re-election. 

Langston was the son of Captain Ralph Quarles, a white planter in 
Louisa, and Lucy Langston, a manumited slave. The father’s will pro- 
vided for his education and he was graduated from Oberlin College, in 
Ohio, with both theological and law degrees. During the Civil War, he 
had performed service to the Union in the recruiting of Negro regi- 
ments and, as a reward, was given the post of Minister to Haiti. Later, 
he was named the first president of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute, at Ettrick, which institution is now the Virginia State College. 
Later, he was one of the founders of Howard University’s law depart- 
ment. 

The victory of the Democrats was a body blow, from which Gen- 
eral Mahone, hero of the Crater, never recovered politically. “Boss 
Billy,” in 1889, ran for governor and was defeated by Phil W. McKin- 
ney. In Prince George, Mahone received 1,026 votes to 550 for Mc- 
Kinney. 

That year had been one of the wettest in history. For several months, 
in the spring and early summer, there was rain almost every day. By 
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May 31, all of the Prince George streams were out of their banks. By 
coincidence, at this very time, a dam on the Conemaugh River, in 
Pennsylvania, burst and almost 5,000 persons were lost in what is 
known as the Johnstown Flood. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


TRYING TIMES IN THE 90S 


RINCE George’s need for a Chamber of Commerce was evident 

in 1890 when the county received a “short” count in the decennial 
census. Whereas the enumerators had given the county a total of 8,861 
in 1880, now, ten years later, the figure was only 7,864, a drop of 997. 
The population was divided 2,698 whites and 5,166 colored. 

In the congressional election this year, the Fourth District’s Negro 
representative did not succeed in returning to the halls of Congress. As 
the campaign shaped up, in the summer of 1890, the newly seated in- 
cumbent, Langston, again found himself opposed strongly by white 
Republicans and many Negroes, also, withheld their endorsement. 
Again he announced himself an an Independent in opposition to James 
Fletcher Epes, of Blackstone, the Democratic standard-bearer. In a 
light turnout of voters Prince George went for Langston 565 to 476, 
but in the district, as a whole, he was swamped by a whopping 13,325 
to 9,981 vote. 

In the presidential race that year, Prince George was consistent and 
in another light vote gave Republican Benjamin Harrison 545 votes to 
270 for Grover Cleveland and 50 to a “splinter” candidate. It was evi- 
dent that many of the white voters had not marked their ballot for a 
presidential choice. 

A definite move toward better roads was again undertaken at this 
time. By a legislative act approved March 6, 1890, Prince George’s 
board of supervisors was authorized to provide for improvement and 
working of the county roads and repairs of bridges. The board was 
permitted to direct the county supervisor to define boundaries of any 
road and to alter the grade of any existing road, to let contracts and to 
appoint road supervisors. 

The new law stipulated that the surveyor should summon all male 
persons 18 to 60, subject to road duty, to attend with proper tools and 
work the roads of his precinct, not more than three days in any year. 
If he failed to attend in person or by sufficient substitute, he was re- 
quired to pay to the surveyor the sum of $1. for each day of failure. 
Each surveyor was to receive $1.50 per day when actively employed, 
not to exceed 10 days in any one year. 
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A road levy of not less than 10 cents, nor more than 20 cents, on 
$100 value of real and personal property and income listed for state 
taxes in the county was fixed. Taxes derived from railroads for county 
purposes, also, were diverted to road construction and maintenance. 

By an act approved February 29, 1892, the three-day work provision 
affecting able-bodied citizens was reduced to two days a year. 

The county had been aroused over an epidemic of unexplained 
house burnings at this period. There was no apparent link between the 
blazes, which usually occurred on dark, stormy nights when few, if any, 
persons would be on the roads to spot suspicious characters. The situa- 
tion became so acute that the General Assembly was asked to take ac- 
tion. In consequence, an act was passed March 6, 1890, empowering 
the Prince George supervisors to employ detectives to bring the arson- 
ists to justice and, also, to apprehend any other criminals in the county 
“whenever it is necessary for the protection of lives or property of 
citizens.” The records disclose no arrests, but the fire bugs, apparently, 
were frightened off. 

The General Assembly, a few weeks before, had passed an act affect- 
ing Prince George, of a more pleasing nature. It provided a charter for 
the Ever True Division, No. 32, Sons of Temperance, of City Point, an 
association of colored persons banded together to take care of its sick 
members, to bury its dead, to support the widows and orphan children 
of its members and to encourage good morals and knowledge among 
its members and their families. 

The Democrats, apparently, staved off another Republican onslaught 
in the 1892 Congressional election but, again, Prince George was Re- 
publican by a 2 to 1 margin. William R. McKenney, Petersburg Demo- 
crat, was declared the winner and took his place in Congress, only to 
be unseated after a successful contest waged by Robert T. Thorp, Meck- 
lenburg Republican. Prince George had voted for Thorp. 

Of nearly goo votes cast in the contest for governor the following 
year, Charles T. O’Ferrell, the Democrat victor, received only 300 in 
the county. 

Prince George, along with other parts of the nation, was experienc- 
ing a series of bitter winters and there were other severe weather set- 
backs. The 1893 season brought a record cold which saw the January 16 
temperature down to 12 below zero and the James and the Appomattox 
Rivers and their tributaries were frozen over. River transportation was 
paralyzed. Nature was unkind again when a severe tornado, with an 
80-mille an hour wind, blasted a wide area on September 20, 1896, and 
an earthquake was felt on May 31, 1897. 

Then, in 1899, occurred the “Great Blizzard.” Snow fell from 2 
P.M. February 4 until February 6 at 9 P.M. Trains were unable to operate 
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and all roads were blocked for two or more weeks. Then came a warm 
wave and rain, which melted the ice and snow and caused a great ice 
gorge and freshet in the James. All shipping was disrupted for weeks. 
Loss of wages caused great hardship among the poorer classes. 

More attention was being paid to the public schools near the cen- 
tury’s end, but the small, mostly one-room, schools were spread widely 
and the roads were so bad that it was difficult to give proper supervision 
to them. To encourage the district schoo] board members to keep their 
eyes on affairs, the General Assembly, at the beginning of 1898, au- 
thorized the payment of $2 a day to individual board members “for 
duties performed,” providing that no trustee receive more than $10 in 
any one year. 

Game conservation, likewise, was getting more attention. A legis- 
lative act, approved March 3 of that year, made it unlawful to shoot wild 
water fowl, muskrats or game of any description between sunrise and sun- 
set upon any waters in Prince George. The discharge of firearms within 
these specific hours was to be prima facie evidence of a violation of the 
law, punishable by a $5 fine. 

Of particular significance at this time was the taking of initial steps 
which, subsequently, resulted in the establishment, mostly in Prince 
George County, of what is now known as the Petersburg National 
Military Park. By the General Assembly’s act, approved March 3, the 
Commonwealth consented to the United States Government’s purchase 
of lands in Prince George and two nearby counties and, in Petersburg, 
for the establishment of a national park “to mark and preserve the battle- 
fields around the city of Petersburg and the military lines of the Union 
and Confederate armies around said city, on which fields were fought 
great battles in 1864 and 1865.” 

Land bought by the government was to be exempted from taxes, 
local or State, but police powers in the area were not affected. 

On the same date, the board of supervisors was required by State 
law to inspect roads at least three times in each year, in September, 
January and April, and make a written report at the next ensuing board 
meeting on road conditions. Supervisors were to be paid $2 a day for 
each day, not exceeding 20 days in any one year, in this connection. 

General William Mahone, who had saved the day at the Crater 
and had had an intimate connection with Prince George when he was 
building the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad and, still later, as the 
president of the road and its City Point branch, died on October 8, 
1895. Not only had he been a Confederate general, but he had served 
his State in the United States Senate. As a leader in the Republican 
party, he had alienated many of his wartime friends and was heartily 
detested in some political circles. Before his death, he had said, “I want 
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to be buried in Blandford among my old soldiers and at the Judgment 
Day, I'll call up those ragged rebels and we'll charge the Devil.” 

Before the death of the former Republican “boss,” the party was 
making another strong bid to win the Fourth District. The apparent 
Democrat winner was seated but, once more, the Republican Congress, 
after hearing the contest, declared him unseated after he had served a 
part of the term. William R. McKenney, of Petersburg, had been the 
Democratic candidate and he was opposed again by Robert T. Thorp. 
McKenney served until March 2, 1896. Prince George had voted for 
Thorp. 

Unexpectedly, in the presidential election of 1896 the county had 
gone Democratic by giving the silver-tongued William Jennings Bryan 
518 votes to 394 votes for William McKinley. In the governorship con- 
test the following year, the county again was in the Democratic column, 
with J. Hoge Tyler receiving 378 votes to 60 votes for O. H. McCaull, 
his G.O.P. rival. 

In another reorganization, the Norfolk and Western Railway was 
born on September 24, 1896. Its predecessor company, the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, in 1881, had acquired for $8,605,000 the property 
known as the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad, which had earlier ac- 
quired the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and now both were 
brought under one soundly financed management. 

Prince George’s foreign-born residents were gaining more approval 
from their native neighbors because of their frugal habits and close at- 
tention to their own business. Unconsciously, some of their progressive 
farming practices were being adopted profitably. But the newcomers 
continued to hold themselves aloof socially. They had their own church 
services, at which outside ministers sometimes officiated. On August 19, 
1894, Rev. John Prucha, who later wrote a denominational history, 
preached a sermon in Bohemian. This probably led to the establish- 
ment, two years later, of the Bohemia, now Bethlehem, Congregational 
Church, at Bohemia Village, where there was a store and post office. 
The church officers were Andrew Mata and George Furia, deacons; 
John Cibula, Sr., scribe; Adolph Mistr and John Mikles, trustees. The 
first minister was the Rev. Vincent Totusek, and the church is reputed 
to have been the first Czecho-Slovakian church in the south. 

Another of the newcomers’ churches was the Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church at New Bohemia, with Father Stephen Shrahulek at the first 
pastor. The original frame structure was replaced later by one of brick. 

The General Assembly, in 1894, passed two acts of interest to Prince 
George. By the first, approved on March 5, the board of supervisors 
was permitted to raise the salary of the county court judge, not to ex- 
ceed $250 per annum in Prince George and Surry counties. 
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By an act approved March 3, 1896, the General Assembly directed 
Charles Comer, commissioner of direct taxes for Prince George County, 
to pay over to the board of supervisors about $500 of the direct tax 
fund to help highway improvements. Claimants to the fund were re- 
quired to establish their claims in court. 

Congressman Thorp was given another tussel in the 1896 election 
and, once more, found a Democratic rival, Sidney P. Epes, of Black- 
stone, declared the winner. Again Thorp appealed. This time he again 
was granted the seat, which he took on March 23, 1898. He was the last 
Republican to date to be elected to Congress from the Fourth District. 

After thirty-three years of peace, except with Redskins in the far- 
off West, the nation was plunged into an international war. This time 
the opponent was Spain. For several years, there had been building up 
in the United States a deep feeling against the once mighty European 
power for its treatment of the Cubans. The sinking of the battleship 
Maine, in the harbor of Havana, was the match that fired the awaiting 
fuse and a demand for a declaration of war was on every tongue. 

With the war declaration in 1898, Prince Georgians almost to a 
man seemed willing to fight under the old flag again but, fortunately, 
few were called on to do so, the hostilities coming to an end within a 
few action-filled months, which saw the complete destruction of the 
Spanish fleets in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and their flag 
hauled down in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 

The most intimate view that Prince George had of the war was the 
activities at the docks at City Point, where numerous shipments of arms 
and supplies were loaded on vessels destined for the Florida ports of em- 
barkation for the troops concentrated there. 

Sidney P. Epes who had been returned to the House of Representa- 
tives in the 1898 congressional contest by defeating Robert T. Thorp, 
did not live to serve out his full term but died on March 3, 1900, and was 
succeeded by Francis R. Lassiter, of Petersburg. The 1898 election was 
one of the tamest since Virginia’s return to the Union. Only 362 votes 
were cast in Prince George and 14,522 votes in the entire district. 

For some unexplained reason, the 1900 congressional election saw 
a return of interest among the voters. The Fourth District again sent a 
Democrat to represent it in Congress when Mr. Lassiter was re-elected. 
He had taken his seat on April 19 and, in the fall, defeated his Republi- 
_can opponent 12,796 to 8,058 for the next full term. Prince George fol- 
lowed the district’s trend by 451 to 296, its total vote doubling that of 
the previous contest. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


TWENTIETH CENTURY OPENS 


ANUARY 1, 1900, marked the beginning of a new century—or 

did it? Whether this was the final year of the Nineteenth Century 
or the first year of the Twentieth Century was a hotly debated question 
in a day when the motion picture, the radio, and even the home tele- 
phone, were not yet ready to take the place of conversation, and kero- 
sene lamps were more common than the crude incandescent light. At 
any rate, it was a bitterly cold day and there was skating on all of the 
ponds. 

Whatever the century, it was the one in which the three hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of the first white man in Virginia was to be 
observed fittingly and, already, the sort of appropriate celebration was 
being discussed heatedly, with an inevitable delay in getting any plan 
under way. 

The approaching anniversary was given a local fillip when it was 
learned that the top-ranking best seller in fiction spot-lighted early 
Prince George. This was Mary Johnston’s To Have and To Hold, a 
romantic story involving the arrival of the ship-load of English maids 
to find husbands in the New World. The locale of the early part of this 
still read stirring work of fiction was “Weyanoke” in what is now 
Prince George and it was to this rude outpost that the heroine, who 
turned out to be of a noble family, was brought by her gallant but un- 
suspecting spouse, after he had paid 120 pounds of tobacco, or about 
$80, for her passage. 

When the year opened, Prince George had a population of 7,752, 
showing another, but much smaller decinnial decline. The county con- 
tinued to be preponderantly agricultural, but the average land value had 
fallen to a low of $5.82 an acre and less was being cultivated. 

Sturgeon and shad were so plentiful in the James River that a new 
but short-lived industry sprung up. This was the packing of sturgeon 
roe, which was sent to New York to be repacked and shipped to Russia 
to be made into caviar. Old Fort Powhatan was used as the unofficial 
headquarters of the fishermen, but soon the sturgeon was nearly de- 
pleted by the too greedy fishermen and has since become a rarity in 
these waters. 
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The towns listed in the county were Newville, Burrowsville, Prince 
George, City Point, Rives, Talpa, Garysville, Disputanta, Carson and 
Templeton, but none was incorporated. The following year, when the 
right of way of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad was straightened, the 
moving of the tracks near the southwest border of the county caused 
much of the business of Carson to shift about a mile south and to center 
around the new depot, and the town is now in two counties. The old 
roadbed in Dinwiddie was made into a hard-surfaced road as far as 
Salem Church. 

The beginning of another railroad which, in the future, was to 
come into Prince George was well under way. Known then as the 
Richmond, Petersburg and Carolina Railroad, its northern terminus was 
in Richmond and its southern terminus in Florida. Years later, when it 
ran a spur line into Hopewell to serve that industrial city, it had the now 
familiar name of Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

A. significant advance in Prince George’s welfare came in 1900 
through the enactment of a law which authorized the board of super- 
visors of counties to establish a board of health. The board was to con- 
sist of three members, one of whom must be a physician. It, also, was 
authorized to employ a clerk and the board was to be responsible for all 
sanitary and health measures. Today it acts chiefly in an advisory capac- 
ity to the director of county health units. 

Three other acts of the General Assembly affecting Prince George 
County were approved early in the 1900 session. Under the first, the 
district school board received sanction to pay teachers any part of the 
surplus in the district school fund, and the county treasurer was to 
receive annually 2 per centum of county and district school funds as 
compensation for disbursing the fund. 

Under still another act, election officials for the first time were to 
receive pay for their services. The amount, however, was fixed at $1 
a day. | 

Finally, the legislators provided a $25 penalty for anyone hauling 
seine in any of the creeks or waters in Prince George and Surry, except 
in the James River. The law proved unpopular and was repealed at the 
next session. 

When 1901 came around, a Prince George resident, Alexander H. 
Hobbs, of Disputanta, took a seat in the Virginia Senate and:served a 
full term of four years. Born in 1852, Mr. Hobbs had had a distin- 
guished career in the county, having been a member of the Board of 
Supervisors for twenty years and a member of the House of Delegates 
for the 1897-98 term. Again, in 1918, he was elected to the House, in 
which he served one term. His death came in 1929. 

William McKinley had been voted a second lease on the White 
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House in a campaign which had Theodore Roosevelt as his running 
mate. While Prince George had given him only 301 votes to 367 for 
Bryan, the whole area was horrified, in September, 1901, when word 
came that the President had been shot down by an assassin while hold- 
ing a public reception at an exposition then in progress at Buffalo. He 
was succeeded in the presidency by “Teddy” Roosevelt, one of the 
much-publicized figures of the recent Spanish-American War. 

For many years, sentiment had been building up for calling a State 
convention to re-write the Constitution which had been adopted dur- 
ing the reconstruction period and contained many things unpalatable to 
the whites although it was admitted that it did have numerous wise 
provisions, such as the section making a public school system manda- 
tory. But the drafting of a new Constitution, it was argued, would be an 
opportunity for removing the repugnant parts while retaining the good. 

In the 1go1 session, the General Assembly put the question of hold- 
ing a convention up to the people and a referendum was called. Of 
course, the racial issue was played down as far as possible and, in Prince 
George, the voters went along on the proposition of holding the con- 
vention. 

The General Assembly decided that the membership in the con- 
vention should be on the same basis as representation in the House of 
Delegates. Accordingly, Prince George and Surry elected Timothy 
Rives as their representatives. 

The convention met on June 12, 1901 and deliberated until June 6, 
1902. Before reaching a final agreement on the document itself, the con- 
vention, by a vote of 48 to 38, decided that the Constitution would be 
proclaimed instead of submitted to the electorate as had been promised 
in the pre-election campaign. Mr. Rives voted no on this proposition. 

Governor Andrew Jackson Montague, who had been elected in 
1901, proclaimed the new Constitution on June 27, the effective date 
being July 10, 1902. One of the most controversial questions before 
the convention was that of suffrage and a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting was the plan decided upon. It remains in effect today in 
spite of annual attacks from those who contend that the plan restricts 
the electorate. There is no question that it cut Virginia’s voting popu- 
lation in half within a brief period. The Negro vote in Prince George 
was wiped out virtually, or made ineffective for more than a generation. 

Under the new Constitution, the old county court was abolished. 
Since 1904, the circuit court has had original jurisdiction in all matters 
except petty suits and misdemeanors which lay within the jurisdiction 
of individual justices of the peace and, more recently, the trial justice. 
The circuit court retained appellate jurisdiction in the petty matters. 

A far-reaching provision of the new Constitution affected the 
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pocketbook of all. It provided for the segregation of different classes of 
property for state and local taxation, with the rate after 1903 to be 
uniform for each class. The General Assembly, in accordance with the 
new plan, segregated real estate and tangible personal property and the 
tangible personal property of public service companies, for local tax- 
ation while intangible personal property and all other taxable property 
was segregated for state taxation. 

At this same session, the terms of county school superintendents 
were extended and they were required to perform duties prescribed by 
the State Board of Education. 

Three years later, the position of Division Superintendent of Schools 
was created and this officer was to be elected for a term of four years 
from a list of eligibles furnished by the State Board of Education. It was 
not until 1916, however, that approved professional qualifications were 
made mandatory. 

The Fourth District had a change in its congressional representation 
in 1903 when Robert B. Southall, of Amelia, took Congressman Lassi- 
ter’s seat in Washington, holding it for two full terms. ‘The poll-tax pro- 
visions of the new Constitution in the election had halved the vote in 
the district, taking away effectively the big advantage that had been 
held by the colored voters previously. For fifty years or more, the 
district was to remain solidly Democratic. 

In the same election that saw Mr. Southall awarded a congressional 
seat, there was a dispirited contest for President. The Democrats nomi- 
nated Judge Alton B. Parker to oppose President Roosevelt. Prince 
George’s shrinkage in qualified voters was evidenced by a drop in the 
total vote to 281. Judge Parker received 189 votes to 92 for “Teddy”. 

The public spirit engendered by the Jamestown Tercentenary was 
emphasized by a movement to honor the Prince George men who had 
served in the Confederate army and navy during the Civil War. Private 
subscriptions were secured and, by a legislative act approved March 
11, 1908, the Board of Supervisors was authorized to appropriate $500 
to assist Confederate organizations in erecting a suitable monument. 
Within the year, the granite shaft which now stands on the court house 
square was erected. 

Monuments honoring the wearers of the blue were, also, being 
erected’on Prince George soil. In 1909, William Howard Taft, who 
had just been inaugurated President of the United States, attended the 
dedication of the Hartranft Monument at Fort Mahone. 

Mr. Taft, in the previous November, had received only eighty-eight 
Prince George votes to 171 for William Jennings Bryan, the perennial 
Democratic nominee, who was making his third and last bid for the 
presidency. 
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Up to this time, Prince George had done without private telephones. 
This method of communication within the county had been confined 
mostly to the instruments installed in the railroad stations where some- 
times a fortunate citizen was permitted to hear the human voice over a 
wire. In 1909, the Disputanta Telephone Company was chartered and 
started a limited service in Prince George and Surry Counties. 

Something other than politics relieved the monotony in 1903, when 
there was a mysterious landslide on Gatlings, or Spring Hill. There re- 
mained a huge sunken area, for which even today there is no expla- 
nation. 

The death, in 1904, of Judge Beverley A. Hancock caused a vacancy 
in the fourth judicial circuit and Walter A. Watson, of Dinwiddie, who 
later was to represent the Fourth Congressional District in Congress, 
was elevated to the judiciary. The new judge was highly popular in 
Prince George, in whose courts he had practiced ever since his admis- 
sion to the bar. 

While Prince George had few roads suitable for use by the new- 
fangled “horseless buggies” that were now beginning to be a part of 
the American life, the need for highway improvement was becoming 
more evident. As a result, the General Assembly was asked to change 
the Prince George road laws so as to give the board of supervisors 
original jurisdiction to open, establish, alter, change or discontinue and 
build all roads and bridges in the county, and to levy a road tax, along 
with the county levy, upon real and personal property assessed for 
taxation in the magisterial districts. 

After a two-year “vacation”, Francis R. Lassiter, of Petersburg, was 
returned to Congress in the election of 1906. He was re-elected two 
years later but died on October 3, 1909, before completing his second 
term. He was succeeded by Robert Turnbull, of Lawrenceville. 

The time was now coming for the observance of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the first permanent English settlement in America. As James- 
town, itself, was out of the question as a site for holding a nation-wide 
event, there was the usual bickering over where to stage a suitable ob- 
servance and what form it was to take. The field narrowed down to 
Richmond and Norfolk and, eventually, the latter got the nod. A site 
some distance from the city and with limited accessibility was selected 
and there, belatedly, the exhibit buildings and other accessories to a 
full-scale exposition were started and some even were under construc- 
tion on the closing date. 

Yet, in spite of all the handicaps, the Jamestown Exposition, so far, 
has been unexcelled in magnitude in Virginia and its glories are still 
remembered by many in Prince George who took advantage of the 
excursion rates by rail and water. The then luxurious steamer Poca- 
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hontas, with a round-trip rate of $1 from Richmond or City Point, has 
not been forgotten by many who enjoyed a day on the James on it that 
summer. The railroad offered round-trip tickets from Petersburg and 
Prince George stations for $1.50. 

Prince George, in June, saw the march through it of the Richmond 
Howitzers en route overland to the exposition on what proved to be a 
world’s record movement for an artillery outfit. Cloudbursts that made 
quagmires of the roads through Prince George and adjacent counties 
were surmounted and the weary cannoneers, whose parent organization 
had served from Bethel to Appomattox, carried off top honors as they 
arrived at the exposition grounds just in time to participate in the great 
Virginia Day parade review by the President, the Governor and a host 
of diplomatic and military world leaders. 

About this time, there was a number of other additions to Prince 
George’s business life. The Prince George County Farmers Mutual 
Fire Assurance Company and the Disputanta Peanut Company were 
chartered in 1909. Frank Mistr, Jr., was president of the former, which 
had its principal office at Prince George Court House and was author- 
ized to operate in Prince George, Surry, Sussex and Dinwiddie Counties 
on a pro rata assessment plan. The other corporation had A. E. Raney 
as president and John A. Hobbs as secretary, and it was capitalized at 
from $7,500 to $15,000. 

The following year, the Agricultural Home and Development Com- 
pany of Virginia was chartered, as was the Bank of Disputanta. The 
former’s officers were John F. Kohler, president, and Le Roy Hodges, 
secretary-treasurer. It was capitalized at from $5,000 to $15,000 and 
was authorized to operate electric power and telephone and telegraph 
lines, mine for gold and silver and to make building materials. 

The Bank of Disputanta, under its charter, opened for business on 
September 26, 1910, with an authorized capital of from $10,000 to 
$50,000. The officers were A. R. Hobbs, president; J. H. Binford, vice- 
president; and C. Lew Wolfe, cashier and secretary. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


INDUSTRY AND WAR 


HE ten years between 1910 and 1920 witnessed a revolutionary 

change in the economic and social life of the Prince George area, 
in whose sparsely settled fields and forests there magically sprung a 
major city and a vast military reservation whose combined population 
increased the county’s population tenfold for a time. 

Both of the newcomers were “war babies” in every sense of the 
word. The infant city barely survived the arrival of peace while the 
military establishment perished miserably, only for another to arise on 
the same site a generation later under the impetus of a second and 
greater world conflagration. 

The decade opened with Prince George having a population of 
7,848, of whom 3,927 were white and 4,551 were colored. At one time 
during the war years, the civil and military population approached the 
100,000 mark, only to drop off to 14,312 in 1920 after the bubble had 
burst. 

When the decade opened, there was no indication that Prince 
George was about to be shaken from its lethargy. The county was still 
agricultural to the core, with City Point, Carson and Disputanta its only 
towns of consequence. In City Point, because of the railroad terminal 
and allied water activities, several hundred residents were scattered 
about, but without a town government. 

The big topic of the day was the question of whether Virginia 
would become dry legally and 1910 saw the beginning of a campaign 
which, in six years, found the question settled in the affirmative after a 
bitter, statewide contest. Along with other sections of the State, Prince 
George debated the matter with extremists on both sides campaigning 
early and late. 

Adoption of an “enabling act” by the General Assembly was neces- 
sary to bring the direct issue before the electorate of the State. The 
measure proposing the statewide referendum failed of passage in the 
1910 General Assembly but, two years later, the House of Delegates 
was won. Then, in the 1914 session, the battle shifted to the Senate, 
where a 20-20 tie was broken dramatically by Lieut. Gov. J. Taylor 
Ellyson. 
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David A. Harrison, Jr., of Hopewell, who was the Prince George 
County delegate, and State Senator Sidney B. Barham, Jr., whose dis- 
trict included Prince George, both voted to submit the prohibition 
referendum to the people. The “enabling act” thus paved the way for 
the abolition of the licensed saloon and embarked Virginia on a prohibi- 
tion course that was to last for nearly twenty years. 

Election Day was ushered in with a tolling of church bells, followed 
throughout the day by prayer meetings in many of the churches. ‘The 
final vote was 94,251 for to 63,886 against. Prince George voted 220 for 
to 306 against the “dry” measure. Neighboring Petersburg was registered 
on the affirmative side. 

While the prohibition issue stirred Prince George, the prospective 
emergence of the Democratic party to national dominance once more 
had not interested the county’s voters greatly. In the 1912 election, 
Woodrow Wilson, as was to be expected, carried the county, but only 
324. voters went to the polls. Wilson received 234 votes to 42 for Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and 48 for Theodore Roosevelt. 

The 1912 campaign brought a newcomer to represent the Fourth 
Congressional District in Congress. This was Judge Walter A. Watson, 
of Dinwiddie, who had been a familiar figure in his earlier days as a 
practicing attorney in the Prince George courts. His manner in presid- 
ing over the nationally publicized Beattie murder trial in neighboring 
Chesterfield had assured him the Democratic nomination and subse- 
quent election. He was re-elected four times and died in office on De- 
cember 24, 1919. 

Along with the rest of the world, Prince George was horrified when 
news was flashed that the new “gem of the ocean” luxury liner, the 
Titanic, had sunk in the Atlantic after colliding with an iceberg on 
April 15, 1912, on its maiden voyage. In this terrible disaster, 1,513 men, 
women and children perished. Among the survivors was Robert W. 
Daniel, who, some years later, purchased historic Brandon and became 
an active participant in county and State affairs. 

With no particular attention attracted by the event, which changed 
Prince George for all time, the historic Hopewell farm, part of the 
ancient Eppes heritage, was being acquired at this time from Richard 
Eppes by the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company, who wanted an 
isolated area, close to water transportation, upon which to erect a small, 
commercial dynamite plant which would have a limited working force. 

The 1800-acre site, for which an average of $20 an acre was paid, 
was sufficiently distant from settled communities to assure no concern 
over the potential danger from its operation for an explosives manu- 
factory, and the James River offered ample transportation facilities for 
the product with a maximum of safety. The designation of Hopewell 
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as the name for the projected plant was at the request of Miss Anne 
Eppes Shands, who wished to commemorate the name of the ship 
which had brought her ancestors to Virginia. 

Except for the sudden outbreak of hostilities in Europe in August, 
1914, it is likely that the comparatively small project would have pro- 
ceeded as scheduled and there would have been no disturbance of the 
economic set-up of the area. When the construction started in a mod- 
est way, there was little local attention given to it and no overt oppo- 
sition to what might be a potential safety hazard. 

As a matter of fact, most residents of the county were unaware of it 
and were more interested in the wet-dry controversy and in such local 
matters as the appointment of Prince George’s first agricultural agent, 
a post to which F. A. Eppes, Sr. was named. This forward step resulted 
four years later in the employment of J. D. Atkins to a similar position 
for colored farmers. 

There was much heated discussion, also, pro and con over the ques- 
tion of a full-time game warden, and this matter was delayed for two 
years until the State Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries itself 
acted. The game warden’s duties included enforcement of game and 
wildlife protective laws, not popular with some of the county’s resi- 
dents. The sheriff and constables were at this time made ex-officio game 
wardens. 

At this stage, Europe was plunged suddenly into war. As one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of explosives, the Du Ponts were 
urged at once by France and England to come to their aid with mu- 
nitions. Consequently, plans for the dynamite plant were scrapped and 
in the place was substituted works for the manufacture of gun-cotton, 
a basic essential for high-powered artillery ammunition. 

Work on the gun-cotton enterprise was started on October 27, 1914. 
The first extra train bringing materials to the new Du Point plant had 
William Royal Dyson as its conductor and this veteran railroader was 
destined to serve the City Point-Petersburg run of the Norfolk and 
Western until his retirement on December 8, 1955, more than forty 
years later. 

Transferred to the insignificant City Point branch in 1914, after 
seven years’ railroad experience, Mr. Dyson saw it develop into one of 
the busiest in the nation within a few months. While there had been 
only 800 residents in April, on Christmas Eve of 1914, the branch, 
working its 16-coach trains like street cars, hauled 44,000 passengers. 

In conversion of the projected plant, the unforeseen magnitude of 
the operations caught all flat-footed. Workers flooded the area faster 
than the Du Ponts could accomodate them in bunk houses within the 
plant enclosure. Although the firm constructed “villages” for workers’ 
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families adjacent to the plant area, no steps were taken for shops, stores, 
laundries, eating places and other service facilities needed by the new- 
comers. 

Consequently, on the edge of the company’s property, in what was 
known then as West City Point, a raucous frontier town sprung up 
almost overnight. Where, a few months before, corn had been grown, 
there were so-called streets lined with shanties, sheds, tents, lean-tos and 
other nondescript affairs in which business of every description flour- 
ished. Many of these business operators were “squatters.” Tin, tar paper, 
packing boxes and canvas were used until more durable materials could 
be secured with difficulty. The railroad, narrow highway and crowded 
steamboats were taxed to capacity already to handle the vast amount 
of things necessary to serve the needs of the plant. 

In the first summer, 8,000 workers were engaged by the Du Ponts 
in construction alone, with from 15,000 to 20,000 employed in the manu- 
facture of explosives. Seemingly, every language under the sun was 
spoken by members of the thirty-five different nationalities counted at 
one time. Native-born had difficulty in making out the names on busi- 
ness houses and, indeed, in pronouncing the names of their neighbors. 
Comparatively few Negroes were found in this flood of newcomers and 
they were not welcomed by the alien whites. They lived mostly in the 
Dreamland, Hopewell Park and Davisville sections. 

The so-called streets alternated between a sea of mud and a cloud 
of thick dust, depending upon the weather. Gum boots were essential 
equipment and one horse was reputed to have drowned in a street mud- 
hole. Because there were not enough bunks to go around, rooming 
houses operated on three 8-hour shifts. Even old boats were converted 
into rooming houses to provide sleeping quarters. 

For the accommodation of its married employees, the Du Ponts built 
three “villages” convenient to the plant. A Village, with 165 homes, 
was built adjacent to old City Point on streets bearing the names of 
company officials and the City Point Inn and Apartments were erected 
for office and supervisory personnel. Also, in this neighborhood was 
the huge recreation center that later was used as an armory until it 
burned late in 1940. For white workers and their families, B Village 
was built and for the colored workers South B Village. These latter 
developments had sixty-one permanent type homes and 2,138 smaller 
housing units. Many of these temporary structures continue to afford 
comfortable housing for Hopewell residents. 

Prince George authorities were totally unprepared to cope with the 
crime situation which eventually developed although deputy sheriffs 
were much in evidence, but county officers labored valiantly. Illegal 
liquor selling, gambling and prostitution soon became rampant. The 
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Du Ponts had a force of go trained police, but these officers could 
not operate off the company’s limits. 

The first trial court for the community was held in a pine grove 
at the west of Poythress Street. Lawrence Perry and Frank H. Britton 
were the justices a little later when a regular courtroom was occupied 
on Poythress Street near Hopewell Street. The pioneer court “room” 
was a roped off space in the grove, with packing boxes serving as the 
judge’s bench. Male prisoners were detained by being handcuffed or 
tied to trees while women culprits were detained in a tent. 

Frequently, at that wild period, when men wore revolvers strapped 
to their hips, there were as many as 250 cases before the court serving a 
community in which bootleggers, racketeers, painted women and card 
sharps were reaping a harvest at the expense of those who had come to 
do an honest job under the incentive of high wages. 

Some order was brought out of chaos in the spring of 1915 when 
owners of the seventy acres which had become a bawdy boom town 
had the property laid off in regular streets and building lots and adver- 
tised an auction to be held on April 13. The auctioneering was con- 
ducted by J. M. Wolford, of the National Land and Auction Company, 
assisted by his son, R. L. Wolford. 

Many disputes over possession of lots which were occupied either 
by lessees or squatters flared up and two men were reported killed dur- 
ing the hectic day, but this is unverified. Lots that sold on that occa- 
sion from $50 to $500 were soon changing hands at rocketing prices, 
which reached from $3,000 to $20,000 within a few months. By now, 
the entire community, by common consent, was being called Hopewell. 

In laying out the plant area, the Du Ponts had had to provide for 
its own utilities, such as electric, sewerage and water systems. It soon 
had its own steam equipment operating to turn out 70,000 electrical 
horsepower a day. Water was drawn from the Appomattox River 
and purified by combined coagulating filtration and sterilization proc- 
ess, with a daily capacity of 40,000,000 gallons. As an indication of the 
vastness of the plant’s operations, it was consuming nearly 750,000 
pounds of cotton daily on a round-the-clock schedule. 

Served at first by only a single-track rail line from City Point to 
Petersburg, the Hopewell works depended primarily on water trans- 
portation, operating its own fleet of vessels to carry its product to 
other points for final processing. The major part of the materials for 
the plant and its equipment, also, was brought in by water. 

Within a year, the Norfolk and Western had doubled the track 
and modernized the City Point branch. An electric line was constructed 
between Petersburg and Hopewell eventually and work soon was under 
way on construction of a narrow concrete highway. Two small steam- 
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ship lines operated on daily schedules to Petersburg and to Richmond 
and the Virginia Navigation Company ran daily between Richmond 
and Norfolk by way of City Point. 

Among the earliest charters granted for a Hopewell business was 
to the Bank of City Point on April 15, 1915. The Farmers and Me- 
chanics Bank received its charter on June 11 and the Virginia State 
Bank of Hopewell on June 30. Presidents of these institutions were 
T. F. Heath, Hester L. Walters and Lawrence Perry. The first bank 
was in old City Point at Main and Maple Streets and the others in the 
new town area. 

Other businesses incorporated in 1915 included the Builders Sup- 
ply Company, City Point Supply Company, Inc., Hopewell Hardware 
Company, G. W. Davis Mercantile Company, Hopewell Publishing 
Company, High Point Realty Company, Blanstein Company, Inc., West 
End Land Company, City Point Motor Company, Hopewell Finance 
Company, the Norfolkian Inn and the Metropolitan Club, Inc. 

The majority of the business establishments, however, sprung up 
without bothering with the formality of charters or licenses. They 
included restaurants, lunch counters, groceries, bars, fruit vendors, 
gambling spots and other enterprises of a questionable nature. How- 
ever, there were numerous places to offer imperative services, many 
being agents of Richmond and Petersburg houses. The barber shops, 
even, had bootblacks although alternate mud and dust made clean foot- 
wear somewhat effeminate. 

For the entertainment hungry, Hopewell’s first professional ven- 
ture was a picture house named Broadway Theater. It was opened in the 
summer of 1915 on what laughingly was called Broadway. W. F. Harris 
was the proprietor. 

Even in its crudest infant days, Hopewell was not without some 
decided civic ambitions. As early as June 16, 1915, a mass-meeting, with 
David A. Harrison, Jr. as presiding officer, had been held to discuss 
incorporation and the proposal was met with acclaim. There was talk 
of a Business Men’s League and Chamber of Commerce before fall. The 
former was organized and had a gala banquet on November 17 at the 
Richmond Inn, five days after the Du Pont Club had had an auspicious 
opening. Incorporators for the proposed Chamber of Commerce had 
filed an application for a charter and it was granted on December 6. 
Named in it were J. Kenneth McCotter, R. W. Flaherty and Robert 
Bauer. 

While the vital statistics for the period are not reliable, it is believed 
that Hopewell’s first child was delivered by the stork about this time. 
It was a boy and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Maloney were the proud parents. 

Old City Point was taking the whole Du Pont and Hopewell matter 
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in stride. Before the advent of the Du Ponts, the village had about 
300 scattered inhabitants, some of whom were workers on the railroad 
and wharves and others engaged in fishing, farming and other pursuits. 
The City Point Post Office, with Henry Munt in charge, served the old 
and new communities and, at City Point, there was a one-room school 
and three churches, Trinity Methodist, St. John’s Episcopal, and a 
colored Methodist. Along with the new town, City Point found itself 
almost inundated with newcomers. The City Point Inn and Breakers 
Hotel were built in 1915, as were scores of rooming houses and a few 
business places. 

Schools came to the new Hopewell community speedily. The Du 
Pont company built the Patrick Copeland School on Spruance Street 
in City Point and the old B Village School on the National Cemetery 
Road (North 9th Avenue). They were later paid for by the county 
and when the annexation of 1923 occurred were bought by the city. 
The Patrick Copeland School in City Point was razed when the new 
brick Patrick Copeland School was put into service in 1937. This also 
took the place of the B Village School, but the building was used as a 
City Service Building and also as an armory, for many years. It was 
razed in 1955. 

In 1917 Prince George County purchased the frame YMCA build- 
ing that stood on what is now the Three and A Half Street Playground 
from Du Pont and established a high school there. This was still in - 
use at the time of the annexation of 1923 but in November, 1925, the 
present Hopewell High School building was completed. The county 
also bought a frame warehouse from Du Pont in 1917 and established 
the Carter G. Woodson school. 

It is interesting to note that because of the lack of suitable quarters 
for teachers in the lusty “Wonder City,” the Du Pont company built a 
dormitory for them. The young ladies who came to teach in Hopewell 
in those early days did not lack for beaus, as eligible young men far 
outnumbered the young women. 

The City Point churches, although enlarged, could not begin to 
cope with the needs of the mass of new residents, who, moreover, were 
concentrated mostly to the west of the old town. In the summer of 
1915, the Rev. G. A. Wilson, Jr. opened a Presbyterian mission near 
the Hopewell depot in a specially built tabernacle, which served, also, as 
a lodging place for hundreds of workers. 

The fall of 1915, also, saw the beginning of an active Baptist church, 
under the leadership of the Rev. W. S. Leake. The first Baptist church 
was a frame building on the site of the present Elder building. After the 
war, it was replaced by the present edifice. St. James Catholic Church 
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was organized as a mission in 1915, under the Rev. J. M. Hofer. The 
first place of worship was on Broadway. 

Like others elsewhere, the people of the new town were eager to 
get news and Prince George saw its first newspaper launched in early 
August when the Hopewell Daily News came off the press, with F. B. 
Walters as editor. During this “Wild West” period, numerous short 
lived weeklies sprung up, primarily as advertising media, and wilted 
away. Several of these were masterpieces of newspaper illiteracy. No 
files, unfortunately, were thought worthy of preservation by any 
library or institution and single issues are of extreme rarity. 

With living and weather conditions at their very worst in the cold 
winter of 1915, fire broke out in the business section of the new city 
on the afternoon of December 9. The ramshackle structures were made 
to order for the flames, which were swept onward by a brisk wind. 
Telephone and telegraph lines were out of commission quickly and the 
miserable road to Petersburg was blocked by a jam of vehicles attempt- 
ing to escape the inferno. 

Wild rumors were flashed abroad to the effect that rioting and loot- 
ing were rife and that many lives had been lost thereby. In Richmond, 
the Governor received a call for troops and a provisional battalion of 
National Guardsmen, under the command of Major J. Fulmer Bright, 
was assembled and, within a few hours, had reached the still blazing area 
and had it under military control. Accompanying the infantrymen was 
a detachment of the Virginia Signal Company, carrying to the scene 
hand-generated field radios, which flashed the welcome news to the 
Governor that the situation was well in hand. 

All of the new city between Appomattox Street in the north, Du 
Pont Street in the west, and Kippax Street in the east was razed with 
the exception of a few buildings on Cawson Street east of Hopewell 
Street. The fire swept Poythress Street and Broadway and Railroad 
Avenue, and burned the Norfolk and Western depot. The Du Pont fire 
department battled valiantly and, with the help of volunteers, dyna- 
mited some of the buildings in front of the racing flames. After leveling 
practically all in front of it, the fire smouldered for the next few days 
as guardsmen, with bayonets on their rifles, patrolled the devastated 
area to prevent any pilfering. 

Old City Point and the new Du Pont residential developments had 
not been in the path of the fire. In the burned-over area, too, a few 
of the structures miraculously came out of the holocaust with only 
scorched walls and water-soaked stocks of merchandise. 

Among the few buildings that escaped the devastating flames was 
one of frame, which was occupied by the hospital-pharmacy opened 
only a few months previously by Drs. D. Lane and Jeffery Elder, who 
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had come to the boom town from North Carolina. The present brick 
Elder building, in which the Elder Drug Company was operated until 
1941, replaced the original structure on East Broadway. 

While the ashes were still warm, the business men started their ac- 
tivities again. Temporary stores were opened within days in tents and 
in shacks built from salvaged material. 

In the meanwhile, conditions in the gasping community continued 
so insecure that National Guardsmen in battalion strength remained in 
charge of law and order in the area until an emergency act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly established a local government. A temporary govern- 
ing body was named to serve from March 1 until July 1 when regularly 
elected officers were to take command. During this time, David A. 
Harrison, Jr., member of the legislature, had been appointed a special 
assistant attorney general by the Governor and charged with the co- 
ordination of law enforcement. 

Because of the devastation caused by the fire, the Du Ponts yielded 
freight priorities to permit building materials and stock replenishments 
to be brought in for the community’s needs. In a surprisingly short 
time, things were moving with comparative smoothness. As an example 
of the community’s unflagging spirit, the Tongue and Needle Club 
was organized by Hopewell’s women in January, with Mrs. O. J. Boyd, 
president; Mrs. J. F. Richards, secretary; and Mrs. Herbert Bulls, 
treasurer. 

The work of rebuilding was hampered by the severity of the 
weather. At one time, heavy rains so flooded the area that it was neces- 
sary to use row-boats to cross the main street until the hard-packed clay 
beneath the roadbed had been blasted with dynamite to permit the 
water to seep into the soil. The town’s first boardwalk was completed 
on January 17 to afford some relief. 

The Broadway Theater was among the first of the “permanent” 
enterprises rebuilt. When it opened, the demand for entertainment was 
so strong that the audiences stood because of a delay in arrival of the 
seats. In February, another motion picture house, the Orpheum, was 
opened by Paul Neaman. , 

The new town’s first municipal building opened on February 10 
and the post office started operations on February 18, with 800 boxes 
rented in advance. Electricity had been turned on February 10. Wonder 
City Lodge, I.0.0.F., opened at this time. 

Handling of passenger traffic, which was taxing the ability of the 
Norfolk and Western, was eased to some degree in March, 1916, when 
the Petersburg and Appomattox Electric Railway started operations. 
Its cars ran hourly on a 50-minute trip schedule. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HOPEWELL INCORPORATED 


HE charter for the new city of Hopewell was granted by the 

General Assembly on February 26, 1916. Under it, a temporary 
government consisting of an administrative board of five was appointed 
by the Governor, and the legislature appropriated $25,000 to meet ex- 
penses until the regular government, consisting of a mayor and bi- 
cameral council, took the reins. Members of the board were Richard 
Eppes, M. A. Finn, R. W. Boisseau, J. O. Faison and Plummer G. 
Bunting, all residents of the Bland Magisterial District. The lines for 
the city were drawn to exclude City Point, the Du Pont plant and the 
Du Pont villages. 

While in this transition stage, the Hopewell Post Office was opened 
in February, with John Hanlon as postmaster. Soon it took away most 
of the business of the City Point Post Office. Almost overnight the 
Hopewell Post Office became the largest fourth-class post office in the 
United States. 

When an election for permanent city officials was held in late June, 
the number of qualified voters was so small that only thirty-two votes 
were Cast in a city which again was touching 40,000 residents, but who 
obviously had not lived in the area the minimum time prescribed by the 
State election code. 

The permanent city government started functioning July 1. Major 
Benjamin Harrison was mayor; David A. Harrison, Jr., Commonwealth’s 
Attorney; Richard Eppes, M. A Finn and J. H. Watkins, aldermen, 
and Dr. J. C. Bodow, J. W. Phillips, C. F. Camp, J. M. Luke and P. G. 
Bunting, common councilmen. Other officers were Pat Wells, treasurer; 
I. M. Warren, commissioner of revenue; Richard W. Boisseau, city 
sergeant; J. N. England and F. B. Berkley, police justices; and H. T. 
Birchett, clerk of police court. 

Walter L. Devaney had been designated as judge of the Corporation 
Court and J. F. West judge of the City Circuit Court. The clerk of 
courts was W. I. Gilkerson. At first, the courts were held in a building 
on Broadway near Hopewell Street until a new building on the corner 
was completed in November, 1917. The present municipal Building 
was completed May 1, 1925. 
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By May 1, 1916, there were 1,076 buildings in Hopewell, of which 
577 were dwellings. There were more than 1,600 company cottages, 
bungalows and family apartment buildings in the Du Pont villages out- 
side the works and 230 bunkhouses within the enclosure. The number 
of persons housed in company buildings on July 1, 1916, was 15,305. 

The city soon had a fair sewerage system and a water supply from 
wells amounting to 300,000 gallons daily and the fire mains were con- 
nected with the Du Pont works. Electric power was furnished by the 
Petersburg and Appomattox Railway Company which, in turn, got it 
from the Virginia Electric and Power Company. 

Regardless of the devastating fire, the people of the Hopewell area 
did not mark time. Work on the new school on National Cemetery Road 
continued without interruption and the building was ready for use on 
January 1, 1916. Methodist and Baptist churches started worshiping in 
the structure even before the first school classes were organized. The 
building was paid for by the county. As an aid to school operations in 
the community, the General Assembly, by an act approved March 16, 
granted permission for the taking of a new school census in Bland magis- 
terial district and stipulated that the State apportionment of school 
funds for Hopewell be based on this special census instead of on the 
regular 1915 census. 

The Presbyterians had so gained in strength that a church was or- 
ganized on February 13. The Methodists, also, were growing numeri- 
cally and, in the summer, erected their church at Sixth Street and 
Broadway. About the same time, the Catholics’ new place of worship 
at City Point Road and Sixth Street was ready for occupancy. A Chris- 
tian church, likewise was started this same year. 

The Hopewell Daily News had survived the fire and, on March 4, 
Alden Bell became the editor. In the meanwhile, the Hopewell Press 
was launched and, on April 24, they merged under the name of The 
Hopewell News and Press, with Bell and Wise Worrell as the publish- 
ers. On May 15, Richard Bauer became president and general manager 
and the paper’s name was shortened to Hopewell Daily Press. 

The new electric line was improved with more modern equipment 
and the Norfolk and Western spedily repaired the fire damage and 
improved the right of way along the new double-tracked road. These 
facilities served thousands of commuting workers from Petersburg 
and adjacent places. 

The need for an adequate highway was recognized, also, and steps 
were taken to construct one to Petersburg. The General Assembly, 
on March 9, had approved an act permitting Prince George County 
to accept a $25,000 gift from E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. toward 
building an improved road from Petersburg to City Point. 
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Petersburg agreed to expend $25,000 for the same purpose, and 
Prince George agreed to put up $40,000 as its quota, the sum to be ad- 
vanced by the Du Pont Company and paid back in the calendar years 
1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919. The board, also, provided that any sums in 
excess of this total of $90,000 from the three sources should be raised by 
citizens of Prince George and Petersburg. The county’s $40,000 loan 
was to be repaid out of the county’s road levy not exceeding 40 cents 
on $100 value. 

While the United States was not at war, Hopewell had an intense 
interest in the conflict overseas. Not only was its great industry turning 
out munitions but many of its residents, being of alien birth, had a 
personal interest as well. Many of them were reservists and, at this time, 
were being called to colors of their native lands. 

In June, 1916, fever at home was intensified by the threat of war 
with Mexico. When the National Guard was mobilized, scores of men 
from the Hopewell area responded to the call and enlisted for service, 
the majority joining the Second Virginia Infantry, in which Major 
Benjamin Harrison, the mayor, was a battalion commander. This regi- 
ment was dispatched eventually to Texas, but did not cross the Mexi- 
can border. With it went the mayor. 

Other adventurous young men from the area went off on war mis- 
sions. Among these was J. R. C. Brown, who, in the fall, left for 
France aboard the ill-fated cattle boat Marino and was lost when it was 
sunk by a German U-Boat off the coast of Ireland. 

The prohibition era was reached on October 31 when the dry law, 
which had been made a mandate by the 1914 referendum, went into 
effect. Under the Mapp Act, as the new law was known, each person 
was permitted to have shipped to him from out of State one quart of 
liquor a month. The City Point, Hopewell, Carson and Disputanta ex- 
press offices became the most popular spots in the county, with long 
lines of men and women formed daily to wait their turn to claim the 
shipments. Naturally, in a locality in the throes of organization and 
with a population as large and as varied as that of Hopewell, bootlegging 
became a leading industry. 

Only mild interest was shown in Prince George in the 1916 presi- 
dential election. Everybody was making big money and no need for a 
change in the national administration was thought necessary. The Presi- 
dent campaigned on a “I Kept You Out of War” platform and the pub- 
lic seemed satisfied. It did not take long to tabulate the ballots in Hope- 
well as only 32 votes were cast. Woodrow Wilson received 24 votes to 
3 for Charles Evans Hughes and 5 for a third candidate. Prince George 
also remained unexcited over the national race and gave Wilson 258 
votes to 72 for Hughes. Less than a year before, on December 20, the 
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President had taken as his second wife Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt, a direct 
descendant of one of Prince George’s most notable colonial families. 

Around the time of Wilson’s second inauguration, on March 4, 
1917, the National Guard troops including the mayor, Major Harrison, 
returned home from the Mexican Border and the men were absorbed 
quickly by expanding industry. 

Entry of the United States into the European conflict brought about 
a change. Before many months, Prince George youths were being 
drafted for service and the Mexican border veterans found themselves 
again in uniform as eventual members of the 29th Division. 

When it was seen that the country would enter the war, Petersburg 
business interests launched a campaign to have a mobilization camp for 
the National Guard established nearby. While this particular objective 
Was not attained, Prince George unexpectedly was selected for a vast 
military establishment known first as Camp Lee and now designated as 
Fort Lee. Here trained several hundred thousand men and women, 
who have served their country gallantly in World War I, World War 
II, and Korea. 

Few had the slightest idea what to expect in those early days of 
1917. Most simply thought that the volunteers would be assembled, 
given guns and sent to take their places in the battle line in a matter 
of a few days or weeks. That vast camps and months of arduous train- 
ing would be necessary was not even considered by civilians. Hence, 
what became Camp Lee, was conceived originally as a temporary con- 
centration area for the few thousand National Guardsmen who already 
had been seasoned by months on the Mexican Border and volunteer 
replacements. 

However, Petersburg business interests were on the alert and simul- 
taneously with the declaration of war against Germany, on April 6, the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce offered the War Department 100 
acres of land to be used for the mobilization of the Guardsmen. How- 
ever, the proximity of the Du Pont plant at Hopewell was urged against 
acceptance of the proffer. Just when hope had been abandoned for a 
camp near Petersburg, there was a reversal of policy and, on April 27, 
1917, word was received that a huge National Army cantonment would 
be erected in the suggested Prince George area. The name of the famous 
Confederate leader was given the new military installation. 

Only sixty days were allowed to build the main cantonment, whose 
expected cost was $11,300,000. On completion, it was second largest 
of the sixteen National Army training camps. The site of 5,300 acres 
was in the shape of an immense horseshoe. It was two miles from tip 
to tip, two miles in depth, and five miles around. Accommodations were 
made initially for the training of 40,000 men but, until the war ended in 
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the fall of 1918, there were constant additions, bringing the eventual 
cost up to $18,000,000. 

On the Camp Lee reservation was a base hospital, covering 52 acres. 
Following the signing of the Armistice, the hospital was treating 
wounded from the battlefields of Europe and the staff was kept busy 
twenty-four hours a day, combatting the dread Spanish influenza epi- 
demic which took a toll of many hundreds of lives on the post. 

Major General Adelbert Cronkhite was the first commander of 
Camp Lee. Draftees from Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Virginia were soon pouring into the new cantonment. The first arrived 
in late July and, on August 1, War Secretary Newton D. Baker made a 
personal inspection. The draftees began training as the 80th Division, 
which quickly was called the Blue Ridge Division. The Division, under 
command of General Cronkhite, cleared Camp Lee May 17, 1918, and 
completed its combat training in France, where it made a distinguished 
record. Later, the 36th Division, mostly Ohio National Guardsmen, 
trained at Camp Lee before moving to France. 

Training of the Blue Ridgers was assisted by combat veterans from 
the British and French armies. A contingent of 200 French “Blue Devils” 
instructed the Camp Lee soldiers in bayonet tactics and were familiar 
sights in Hopewell. 

The construction of Camp Lee was not without disagreeable fea- 
tures. Waste and extravagance were charged and there was no question 
that the charges were true in many instances. At one time, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1,700 white carpenters struck because of the employment of 37 
Negroes. The Negroes were discharged with one day’s pay. A formal 
complaint was made to Washington, but the work was finished before 
any action was taken. At one time, 14,000 civilian workers were em- 
ployed at the camp. After the war Camp Lee was the target of a long 
congressional investigation. 

Nature, also, had to be combatted by workmen and trainees. In the 
severe winter of 1917-1918, all water mains on the vast post were out of 
commission for a while because of breakages caused by freezing. 

Shortly after the first arrivals at Camp Lee, a newspaper, The 
Bayonet was launched by camp personnel on October 5. Lieutenant 
Arthur Hornblow, Jr. was the first editor of the soldier publication. On 
the staff was Lieutenant Guy T. Vickinski, who, from Camp Lee, went 
to France, where he was one of the founders of the famous Stars and 
Stripes. Also, on October 8, the first issue of Trench and Camp came 
off the press. It was published under the auspices of the National War 
Work Council of the YMCA, which had similar papers in other na- 
tional army cantonments. John H. Cooke was the editor. 

As the camp grew, so did the nearby infant city. Taking an active 
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leadership in the creation of the new metropolis was the Hopewell 
Board of Trade, which was formed early in 1916. This organization, 
whose name was changed later to Hopewell Chamber of Commerce, 
did much for the betterment of the community. 

Prince George and Hopewell young men filed into the registration 
booths and registered on June 6 for possible military service. Members 
of the registration board were W. E. Boisseau, W. D. Temple, and Dr. 
W. B. Daniel. The headquarters for the board was in Hopewell, with 
E. G. Tucker as chief clerk. A medical advisory board was appointed 
consisting of Drs. J. C. Bodow, D. F. Bustead, W. C. Webb, P. A. Ward, 
F. R. Tolley, and L. P. Milligan. The latter was chairman. 

A legal advisory board, consisting of J. K. McCotter, chairman, 
David A. Harrison, Jr. and Judge Timothy Rives, was appointed. The 
latter, also, was the government appeals agent. 

The total number of registrants for Prince George, including Hope- 
well, was 4,913. No exemption was claimed by 525 of the registrants. 
The gross quota assigned the county was 607, but the county was given 
credit for forty-seven voluntary enlistments. Among these volunteers 
were Drs. Jeff N. Elder and H. L. Wyatt, and Attorney Berlin R. 
Lemon. 

While the draft activities were in progress, a company of the Vir- 
ginia State Volunteers was recruited and given the name Hopewell 
Rifles. Captain J. W. Fox was in command and most of the personnel 
was employed in the Du Pont plant. The company was mustered with 
seventy-five on the rolls. Serving as officers with Captain Fox were 
First Lieutenant J. Toomer Garrow and Second Lieutenant T. C. 
Carrowan. Later, Lieutenant Garrow became the company com- 
mander. Virtually obsolete Belgian rifles were issued to the command, 
which did its summer-time drilling in the streets. That winter the city 
rented a building for an armory and women of Hopewell raised $150 
for the company. 

Meanwhile, civilian activities directly connected with the war effort 
were undertaken. Under national and state supervision, Prince George 
and Hopewell had branches of numerous agencies. These included: 


Agricultural Council of Safety—A. B. Bristow, Hopewell, chairman; 
J. O. Faison, R. C. Burrough and C. Lee Wolfe. Disputanta; G. A. Shands, 
Carson; Richard Eppes and W. P. Allen, City Point; and Allen Temple, 
F. S. Farrar and Miss Belle Webb, Prince George. 

Food Administration—Jesse G. Smith, Hopewell, chairman, followed by 
W. W. Thweatt, Carson, W. I. Gilkerson and Warren L. Duncan. 

County Fuel Committee—John Kalor, Disputanta; Joseph Wood, RFD, 
Petersburg, and T’. A. Shands, Carson. 
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William P. Allen, general manager of the Du Pont plant, was among 
the eight members of the Virginia Industrial Council of Safety. In this 
capacity, he served throughout the war. 

The Hopewell-City Point Chapter, American Red Cross, was or- 
ganzied in the spring of 1917. Up to the time of the Armistice in No- 
vember, 1918, the chapter, under the chairmanship first of E. M. Johnson 
and later of D. Waller Brown, raised a total of approximately $500,000. 
A woman’s auxiliary was headed by Miss Alice James, president, with 
Mrs. IT. B. Robertson, secretary. 

The community, also, had an active chapter of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, under Mrs. Thomas W. Duke. There were 
three Y.M.C.A.’s, one each in “B” Village and James River Village for 
white persons, and one for Negroes, supported by the Du Pont firm. 

The Salvation Army, Knights of Columbus and Jewish Welfare 
Society had active chapters in the Hopewell area. Among the fraternal 
organizations that were formed and were active in the community life 
were the Masons, Moose, Red Men, Odd Fellows and Pythians. Women, 
also, had the Eastern Star order, headed by Mrs. Lyman Stutts, and 
there was an active Near East Relief Chapter. 

The establishment of Camp Lee quickly brought a flood of soldiers 
to the Hopewell area in their off hours and gave a more war-like and 
disorderly appearance to the gangling municipality. Military police soon 
became familiar sights on the streets, particularly at night, and they did 
much to preserve order. Opening of the Red Circle Club for the service 
men provided them with a club-room. Books, magazines and games 
were supplied by the combined efforts of various patriotic organiza- 
tions and occasional receptions were given. 

The establishment of the Hopewell News-Herald on October 28, 
1917, brought a more enterprising newspaper as successor to the Hope- 
well Daily News and Press. It was edited at first by John S. Rames and, 
later, by I. P. Davis. 

In November of that year, David A. Harrison, Jr. became mayor, 
succeeding Major Benjamin Harrison who resigned because of health. 
C. F. Camp, who had been acting mayor, was named city treasurer and 
John P. Goodman became the Commonwealth’s Attorney. 

The final year of World War I hostilities was a busy one for Prince 
George. At Camp Lee, the thousands of draftees incorporated in the 
8oth Division were being readied for their ordeal of fire in France. The 
Hopewell munitions plant was employing up to 30,000 operatives and 
the transportation lines, water, rail and highway, were taxed to capacity. 

The year had opened with the elevation to the Corporation Court 
bench of Judge Thomas B. Robertson. While he was destined to be a 
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figure of considerable controversy later, it is due to Judge Robertson 
that Hopewell made many notable strides toward the suppression of 
vice and the maintenance of law and order in that war-busy year. 

As the spring opened, “Victory Gardens” became the favorite 
leisure-time pursuit in the area and there was scarcely a home that did 
not boast a vegetable plot. It was at this period that eggs were selling 
well above $1 a dozen and sugar reached 33 cents a pound. Gasoline, 
also, was retailing at 33 cents a gallon without the heavy state and 
federal taxes now imposed. 

The spring brought grave complaints from military authorities that 
the moral conditions in Hopewell were so bad that many soldiers were 
being incapacitated by disease. Judge Robertson acted promptly. In- 
mates of immoral houses were arrested and many of the most notorious 
places were padlocked by court order. A relentless battle against boot- 
leggers, also, was opened. For a period, Hopewell was off limits for 
military personnel but, as the law-abiding element asserted itself, the 
ban was lifted. Taking a vigorous stand in the crusade against vice was 
the newly-established Hopewell Record, an evening paper started that 
year by Fred Turbeville. 

As summer approached, rumors that the now well-trained 80th Di- 
vision would soon be on its way to France became a major topic of 
discussion. Then, on May 3, the streets of the city resounded with the 
tramp of tramping feet as 8,000 Blue Ridgers marched from Camp Lee 
to the wharves of City Point, where they loaded aboard ship and started 
down the James River to the port of embarkation. Work at the muni- 
tions plant was at a virtual standstill as thousands of men, women and 
children lined the streets to watch the soldiers start down the road of 
adventure, from which many never returned. The day was hot and 
the women of the Red Cross Chapter worked valiantly to shower the 
soldiers with small comforts. 

Many other military activities kept the city in a patriotic fervor 
that summer. There was a review of the 315th Field Artillery and a 
review of the West Virginia contingent by Governor Cromwell. Dur- 
ing this period, a company of Armenians had been organized, with 
approximately roo on the rolls. Eventually, this unit was ready to re- 
turn to its homeland to fight the Turks and departed under its captain, 
G. Geahanean. No report was ever received from these patriotic men. 

In the fall, the first word of casualties in France reached Prince 
George. David F. Bryant, of the 321st Infantry, was the first man from 
the county to be killed in action. Others who gave their lives were 
John Amean, Fitzhugh L. Boothe, Herman Bowden, Roy Ellis, M. A. 
Karapaloft, George R. Evans, Boise Davis, Edwin S. Goodwin and 


Charles L. Lyon. 
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While the fighting was under way overseas, those at home were 
doing their part in subscribing the money to make the war possible. 
Prince George subscribers took $1,656,400 in Liberty Bonds. The total 
number of subscribers was 12, 679. 

Before cold weather arrived in earnest, the nation was swept by a 
scourge of Spanish influenza and the Prince George area was not missed 
by the epidemic, which took many lives. The influence of the Du Ponts 
in 1917 and 1918 had done much to preserve the health of the war- 
swollen community. The whole area had been drained frequently and 
mosquito-breeding places regularly sprayed. J. H. Wood was the 
Hopewell sanitary officer and his energetic work was another con- 
tributing factor to the low incidence of disease. The “flu” changed the 
picture and, at one period in October, there was reported 4,000 cases. 
People went around with masks on their faces, all available buildings 
were turned into emergency hospitals, and churches, schools and amuse- 
ment places closed for several weeks. 

It was at this time that the Prince George area was thrown into 
tense excitement, on October 4, 1918, when a racial clash was imminent 
in Davisville, a suburb of Hopewell, occupied by Negroes. Gun fire 
was heard in the Davisville section and crowds started to gather in 
Hopewell, many of the men bearing arms. Acting Mayor H. J. Wat- 
kins, Jr. asked the Adjutant General of Virginia for permission to use 
the Hopewell Rifles. 

Although the unit was armed with only thirty obsolete rifles, for 
which there was no ammunition, Captain J. W. Fox promptly took 
charge of the dangerous situation. Detachments were sent to danger 
points. The milling crowds were disbursed after fourteen shotguns and 
four rifles had been seized. The following day, the A. P. Hill Rifles and 
Petersburg Guards arrived from Petersburg, but the situation already 
was well in hand. More than 1,000 Negroes were reported to have left 
the Hopewell area permanently as a result of the disturbance. 

Scarcely had the racial tension relaxed and the “flu” epidemic waned 
than all troubles were forgotten with the announcement, on November 
11, that an armistice had been signed and that peace at last was in sight. 

The excitement and resultant celebration in the Prince George 
area that day and night was something for beholders long to remember. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


PEACETIME INDUSTRIES 


Wy OPEWELL’S bubble burst as suddenly as it had started. 

Five days after the signing of the Armistice in Europe, in 1918, 
the operations of the vast munitions plant stopped abruptly. Workers 
were dispersed and, as they moved to other fields, the city’s population 
melted rapidly. When the census of 1920 was taken, only 1,369 residents 
were left in Hopewell proper, although the county’s population had 
jumped from 7,848 in 1910 to 14,312. 

When the Du Pont lay-offs started, the United States Department 
of Labor attempted to distribute the unemployed. It sent 1,000 workers 
to government facilities in Norfolk, Newport News and Suffolk. In 
December, 1918, the plant’s payroll was down to 5,600 and diminish- 
ing daily. Along with the work stoppage and population decline stores, 
shops and other establishments went out of business, many of the pro- 
prietors going into bankruptcy. The two newspapers folded quietly 
when the advertising ceased, one bank failed and the others closed their 
doors. 

By March 1, 1919 it became definite that the Du Ponts would not 
reconsider a decision not to convert their plant into some peacetime 
operation. But, even before then, some of those who had steered Hope- 
well’s turbulent career for the past several years began planning fora 
rebirth of the city. They found the Du Pont interests ready to coop- 
erate and progressive business interests of Petersburg joined hands in 
a great advertising campaign to gain small industries in place of the 
single large one that was now lost. It was a slow and, at times, disap- 
pointing struggle but eventually there were signs that the effort would 
bear fruit. 

With the drastic change in the city’s industrial and business life, 
there were changes in its municipal family. W. I. Gilkerson, who had 
been clerk of courts since the organization of the city government in 
1916, resigned in June. Judge Robertson appointed G. C. Alderson to 
fill the vacancy. When Commonwealth’s Attorney John P. Goodman 
submitted his resignation that same month, William Amoroso, a native 
of Italy, was named to the post and subsequently was elected to a regu- 
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lar four-year term. Dr. D. Lane Elder, a native of North Carolina, was 
elected mayor in 1920. 

Meanwhile, the churches struggled along with diminutive congre- 
gations and the schools continued their programs with curtailed enroll- 
ments, Returning veterans of the war were coming back to take their 
places in the community’s life and, among the forward steps of that 
first bitter year, was the organziation of Hopewell Post No. 80 of the 
American Legion. Dr. Jeff N. Elder was the post commander, with 
J. W. Graham as his adjutant. The post’s auxiliary unit was headed by 
Mrs. Julia F. Bryant and Miss Esther Oliver was secretary. 

The Legionnaires first major project was to launch a movement for 
the erection of a suitable memorial and a site at the then entrance to the 
city on South 15th Avenue was secured from the city. There, after 
much hard work the present memorial was dedicated in 1921. 

Legionnaires also threw their efforts behind a movement for the 
organization of a National Guard unit and on June 30, 1921, Hopewell 
proudly welcomed the rith Company, 2nd Provisional Regiment. On 
October 19 it was redesignated Company E, rst Virginia Infantry, thus 
becoming a part of a military organization that dates back to the earliest 
days of the Colony. 

Captain J. Toomer Garrow was the first commander, following by 
Captain O. S. Linerose. But in 1923 Captain Calvin C. Crowder, Sr. took 
over and commanded Company E from that time until it was inducted 
into Federal service early in 1941. 

When 1920 opened, conditions around the former industrial beehive 
were still deplorable, but there were some who were still undismayed, 
and the first ray of sunshine appeared when a survey showed that the 
population bottom, apparently, had been reached. Flagging spirits were 
raised in mid-1920, when the coordinated campaign resulted in the 
location of the first new industrial plant on a part of the Du Pont site. 
The pioneer peacetime industry was the Samsocott Company, manu- 
facturer of cellulose products. This firm, in 1923, was taken over by 
the Virginia Cellulose Company, which, in turn, was purchased three 
years later by the Hercules Powder Company, under whose ownership 
it has grown to be one of the nation’s largest cellulose plants. 

The next shot in the arm, and this was, indeed, a big one, was given 
when the Tubize Artificial Silk Company acquired 250 acres of the 
former Du Pont site and, about January 1, 1921, started operations for 
the production of rayon and, shortly, there were 3,000 operatives, half 
of whom were women. The process utilized was the invention of Count 
Chardonnet, and the parent plant was at Tubize, Belgium. The output 
of the Tubize plant was shipped by water to New York. Later, Tubize 
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turned the plant into an exclusive knitting and dying division, which 
eventually became part of the Celanese Corporation of America. 

Close on the heels of the artificial silk operation, Hopewell was fur- 
ther revitalized by the acquisition of the plants of the Hopewell China 
Company, later the Simon Slobodkin Pottery, and the Hummel-Ross 
Fibre Corporation. The Hummel-Ross plant made the first Kraft board- 
ing in the world in its Hopewell plant, utilizing the loblolly pine which 
was plentiful in the immediate area. Still another new manufacturing 
firm was the Hopewell Trunk and Bag Company. 

As the industries began attracting permanent residents, the empty 
dwellings and business houses became less plentiful and “for sale” signs 
gradually diminished in number. At the beginning of 1923, Hopewell 
had in excess of 3,000 residents and there were half again that many in 
the two former Du Pont villages and City Point. New banks had come 
to the locality and a new newspaper, The Times, was launched in 1921 
by M. G. Landry, and it was followed the next year by The Progres- 
sive under the management of C. B. Morton. Both were short lived. 

As Hopewell started its industrial recovery movement, business in- 
terests sought the revival of its Chamber of Commerce. In September, 
1920, a charter and certificate of incorporation were recorded in the 
Corporation Court, but the organization did not start functioning until 
the following spring. The first officers were J. M. Thurber, President; 
Louis Groglode, Vice-President; R. K. Hovk, Secretary, and R. Lewis 
Shelby, Treasurer. Directors, other than the officers, were Archie A. 
Spigel, Charles A. Turner, J. H. Pottinger, D. L. Elder, Benjamin S. 
Dawbell, J. M. Warren, J. W. Stull and David A. Harrison, Jr. 

Along with Hopewell, Camp Lee was a casualty of the abrupt 
peace in Europe. When the Armistice came, the huge hospital was re- 
ceiving sick and wounded from the European battlefields and, for many 
months, it was to continue busy looking after the convalescents who 
were brought to the very doors on long trains direct from the port of 
debarkation. 

The main camp’s activities continued, also, at a peak level for some 
months, the cantonment having been designated as one of the principal 
demobilization centers, with Major General Omar Bradley as its com- 
mander. The camp’s activities were now in reverse. Where it previously 
had been making civilians into soldiers, it was making soldiers into 
civilians. The veterans of the 80th Division, who had entered the Army 
via Camp Lee, returned to civil life there. The Virginia units of the 
29th Division, also, were among those demobilized at the Prince George 
post. The returning veterans were brought to Lee by boats, via City 
Point, and by trains. 

Before the end of 1919, however, Camp Lee’s usefulness was near 
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an end. Hundreds of buildings were boarded up at first, but soon these 
were being disposed of, to be razed by their new owners and the sal- 
vaged material shipped away, leaving the area a barren field. Luckily, 
the government stubbornly held on to the site and here, a generation 
later, a new and larger cantonment was built for the Second World 
War and is now a permanent military post. 

The Army retained the major part of the military reservation, but 
turned over to the Justice Department a segment along the Appomattox 
River, on which is now located the Federal Reformatory. For many 
years, the Lee area was a wildlife refuge administered by the State Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries. National field trials were held on 
the reservation on many occasions. 

With its young metropolis struggling from a near-death blow and 
the huge military reservation rapidly reverting to nature, Prince George 
went on its way undismayed. For the first time in history, the decennial 
census showed a population in excess of 10,000. Many of these new- 
comers had been employed either in the city or at Camp Lee and had 
acquired small farms, to which they now turned their full attention. 

Scientific methods were employed for the revitalizing of lands. Live 
stock and poultry raising soon took on a new economic importance 
and the raising of peanuts became such an important factor that the 
Columbian Peanut Company’s plant at Disputanta soon was one of the 
county’s major industrial assets. The old lumbering enterprises kept 
apace with the other gains and, in the off-season, the sale of pulpwood 
became a major source of agricultural revenue. The growth in good 
roads to Petersburg, Richmond and other points gave the farmers an 
expanding market for truck and dairy products. 

The county government seemed optimistic at the moment and 
ordered a brick facade for the court house. A clerk’s office and other 
buildings also were authorized. 

Hopewell’s near collapse in 1919 posed a grave problem in sanitation 
for Prince George because of the big increase in residents of the area 
adjacent to the city. The problem was met by the employment, in 1919, 
of a full-time sanitation inspector. A public health nurse, also, was paid 
by the American Red Cross. The sanitation inspection post was abolished 
in 1923 when the industrialized area had a completely new governmental 
arrangement. Authorization of sanitary districts came a little later with 
the Board of Supervisors empowered to issue construction bonds and 
fix service charge rates. 

The loss of Hopewell’s banking facilities when the boom burst posed 
another grave question for Prince George. The problem was met to 
some extent by the organization of the Prince George County Bank, 
which was chartered on October 26, 1919. Judge J. J. Temple was 
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named president and W. M. Meredith cashier. Directors of the new 
institution were J. J. Temple, R. T. Wilson, R. C. Burrow, A. F. Wise- 
man, J. B. Bailey, A. B. Bristow, John Cibula, Jr., S. J. Allen, Thomas 
E. Fenner, Jr., W. D. Temple and E. H. Cummings. 

The new bank was given temporary use of a room in the court house 
and this was used until 1927, when its own banking house was erected. 
The use of county property had been legalized by an act of the General 
Assembly on Feburary 10, 1920, which authorized the Prince George 
supervisors to lease such part of the courthouse green as may not be 
necessary for county purposes. 

At this same session, the supervisors were empowered to enact special 
and local legislation for the protection of public roads, ways and bridges 
against encroachment or destruction. Exempted from the load limits 
was the hauling of farm products at any time. The judge of the circuit 
court was authorized to appoint a special police force for the policing 
of the public roads and to fix the compensation thereof, to be paid out 
of the county levy. 

There had been many national and state issues before and during 
this period, which directly concerned Prince George. Virginia’s 1918 
General Assembly was second only to Mississippi in the ratification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution but, before it had been 
proclaimed, Congress, in November, 1918, adopted a wartime prohibi- 
tion law, effective June 30, 1919, as a measure to conserve grain. With 
these repressive laws, which early proved unpopular, Prince George be- 
came a center of illicit liquor activities, which the legal authorities 
fought earnestly, but futilely. 

Abolition of the unpopular State Prohibition Department became a 
statewide political issue in 1920, and a majority voted to do away with 
the agency as of July 1, 1922. Prince George and Hopewell voted for 
abolition. 

Also, in 1920, there was a major election innovation when women, 
for the first time, flocked to the polls nationwide. Again, many of the 
newcomers to the Prince George industrial area lacked residence quali- 
fications and were unable to vote. However, with the new women 
voters, Prince Georgians, numbering more than 500, turned out to vote, 
giving James Cox, Democrat, 375 votes to 127 for Warren G. Harding, 
who, nevertheless, was the victor. Hopewell’s vote increased to 138 with 
Cox geting 97 and Harding 41. 

Prior to this time, the congressional district which included Prince 
George sent a new representative to Congress in the person of Patrick 
Henry Drewry, who succeeded the late Walter A. Watson. The new 
representative took his seat on January 20, 1920, and filled it with dis- 
tinction until his death on December 21, 1947. 
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While these momentous questions were being threshed out, the 
leadership in Virginia’s House of Delegates was vested in a native of this 
county. At the legislative session starting on January 4, 1920, Richard 
L. Brewer, who was born in Prince George County on May 27, 1864, 
took the chair as speaker of the House, in which office he served for six 
years. For twelve years, Mr. Brewer was mayor of Suffolk, where he 
practiced law and had started his legislative service as a member of the 
House of Delegates in 1912. 

Along with the prohibition issue, Virginia, during this period, was 
almost torn asunder by the question of whether to build her highways 
by the issuance of $50,000,000 in bonds or whether to continue on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The question went to the voters in 1923. Prince 
George voted 322 to 44 against the bond issue, while Hopewell took an 
opposite stand and voted 191 to 41 for bonds. It was in this strenuous 
campaign that Harry Flood Byrd, uncompromising pay-as-you-go ad- 
vocate, emerged to the leadership of the Virginia Democratic party and, 
subsequently, was elected governor and, later, sent to the United States 
Senate. 

A new craze struck the Prince George area around this time. It was 
the advent of radio, virtually unknown to the public up to 1922, when 
the human voice was first heard over the air waves. Of course, wireless 
had been known for a number of years and, indeed, had been used 
successfully in transmitting by code signals messages to and from Hope- 
well during the fire of 1915. Even prior to the war, crystal sets had 
gained some popularity as operators vied in picking up wireless signals, 
but now almost overnight voice and music could be heard, and a family 
owning one of the new sets never lacked company at night. The pro- 
grams at first were of less importance than the distance from which 
they were heard. In a brief few years, the radio was accepted as a 
commonplace. 

For those not overtaken yet by the radio craze there had to be other 
outlets and, for a community in which men outnumbered the women, 
it was not unexpected that baseball would be a great attraction. The 
whole county was interested, in 1922, when Hopewell was given a 
franchise in the then Virginia Baseball League. Games were played in a 
ball park adjacent to Fort Abbott, a Civil War position. 

Another forward step in the realm of business at this time was the 
organization of the Hopewell Retail Merchants Association in 1922 
by M. D. Aldridge and A. Alperin. On the charter roll were nineteen 
establishments, each of which furnished lists of names from its files to 
start the association’s credit bureau. 

Prince George, in this same year, saw some important innovations. 
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A justice to hold a juvenile and domestic relations court in the county 
and city was authorized. 

Miss Claudia Hagy, in 1922, became the county’s first Home Demon- 
stration Agent. Three years later, Miss Hagy compiled and published 
her Survey of Prince George County, which is a comprehensive study 
of the area in which she did such good service. 

The 1920’s saw a revolution in the Prince George educational sys- 
tem. Hopewell, during its first boom days, had been taken care of ade- 
quately but Prince George generally had small, poorly constructed and 
inadequately staffed schools scattered all around. Now came an era of 
consolidation, resulting in the closing of the outmoded plants and the 
beginning of a system of hauling pupils to more adequate facilities. 
The Burrowsville High School was built in 1921, the Prince George 
and Carson High Schools became accredited institutions and, in 1923, 
the Rives High School was opened. 

Also, on February 11, 1922, the school board of Templeton school 
district was authorized by the General Assembly to borrow up to 
$18,000 for the purpose or retiring $10,000 existing indebtedness and for 
the erection of buildings for white and colored children at Disputanta, 
resulting in the modernization of the high school and increasing it from 
six to twenty rooms. The same legislative session saw the authorization 
for Bland District to take a new census of all persons between the ages 
of seven and twenty to secure a proper apportionment of state funds. 

Under the progressive leadership of School Superintendent R. K. 
Hoke, vocational agricultural classes were launched at this time. Federal 
funds authorized by a congressional act in 1917 made this forward step 
possible. Besides crop and agricultural instruction, the students were 
given shop training. 

The county was, also, beginning to be more road conscious and the 
General Assembly, in 1922, allowed the supervisors compensation not 
exceeding $150 per annum each for protecting public roads and bridges 
from encroachment, this power to extend to turnpike roads, whether 
tolls were taken thereon or not. It was at this time that the Hopewell- 
Petersburg road was taken into the State Highway system. 

Governing and servicing the big urban areas adjacent to the re- 
vived Hopewell became too big a problem for Prince George and 
steps looking toward a consolidation were taken in 1923. Hopewell by 
now had a population in excess of 3,000 and there was some 5,000 resi- 
dents immediately adjacent to the city, with the larger part concen- 
trated in old City Point. As Hopewell already had a city charter, it was 
logical that the unincorporated, although more densely populated sec- 
tions, be annexed to it. Sitting in the Prince George Circuit Court, Judge 
N. B. Wescott heard arguments pro and con in March and, at the con- 
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clusion of the hearing, he entered a decree whereby City Point, the two 
Du Pont villages and the site of the old gun cotton plant became a part 
and parcel of Hopewell. 

It was the following year that saw the enlarged city make a revolu- 
tionary change in its form of government with the adoption of the city 
manager plan. The new charter granted in 1924 by the General Assem- 
bly provided for a one-body council of five which would elect from 
its membership an ex-officio mayor. It also was empowered to elect a 
city manager, city clerk, city auditor, civil and police justice, a substi- 
tute civil and police justice, a judge of the juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court and a clerk of the juvenile and domestic relations court. The 
Council was required to keep a journal of its proceedings and it was 
empowered to punish its members for misconduct and could compel 
attendance of members in such manner and under such penalties as were 
to be prescribed by ordinance. 

Acting under the new charter the voters proceeded to elect the 
council of five members. These chose Dr. D. Lane Elder for mayor, 
and then on recommendation of a committee from its members it se- 
lected Roy S. Braden, already a veteran administrator elsewhere, as the 
first city manager. 

The new city, also, in 1924, acquired a new newspaper, The Star. 
The editor was M. B. Cherry. The Times and The Progressive dropped 
out of the picture about this time. Petersburg and Richmond dailies 
were giving the community such excellent coverage that the time was 
not ripe for a successful local paper. 

Out in Prince George there was little other than routine to occupy 
the time. However, at the instance of Prince George residents, the 
General Assembly, on February 26, passed an act prohibiting the kill- 
ing or capture of pheasants, or Hungarian partridge, and, on March 14, 
the General Assembly declared it unlawful to kill or capture fish in 
the Blackwater River other than by angling with pole and line or rod 
and reel. The act prohibited the taking of more than twenty-five pike 
in any one day by any method except that, in Feburary, March, April, 
May, June and July, it was lawful to haul seine or dip nets with mesh 
smaller than 134 inches. 

Another forward step was reached when a local board of equaliza- 
tion to review erroneous and unjust taxation was appointed in Prince 
George in 1924. The appointment was made by the judge. The board 
was preceded by a local board of review in 1915, this act being re- 
pealed in 1922. 

The women’s enthusiasm over the ballot seemed to have died down 
in the presidential election that fall. John W. Davis, the Democrat can- 
didate, polled 279 votes in capturing Prince George over Calvin Cool- 
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idge’s go votes. Hopewell’s vote on this occasion was 277 for Davis and 
206 for Coolidge. 

Crossword puzzles were now becoming the fad in most homes and, 
among the youth of county and city, a dance called Charleston was in 
vogue at the start of 1925. In this year, Mitchell’s, the noted Bolling 
ancestral home, which stood in the present Mansion Hills part of the 
city, was destroyed by fire. The landmark had been built in the early 
1700's. In it was born, in 1722, Colonel Alexander Bolling, whose father 
was Stith Bolling, son of the pioneer Robert Bolling. 

In the Prince George schools at this time, the organization of agri- 
cultural students on a statewide basis was gaining favor. The Disputanta 
Vocational Department, in 1925, received a charter for the Future 
Farmers of Virginia, which three years later became the Future Farm- 
ers of America. 

The gubernatorial race between Harry Flood Byrd and Walter 
Mapp was a provocative issue that summer. Byrd had led the success- 
ful battle for the pay-as-you-go system of road building and Mapp was 
father of the unpopular statewide prohibition law. Prince George went 
for Byrd by a vote of 436 to 169. Byrd also carried Hopewell by a vote 
of 615 to 326. 

The pioneer Samsocott Company, which had been acquired in 
1923 by the Virginia Cellulose Company, in 1926 was purchased by the 
Hercules Powder Company and greatly enlarged. Its main product was 
alpha cellulose, which, besides being the basis of various explosives, in 
its loose form was used in making lacquers, films, safety glass, cellu- 
loid articles and artificial sausage casings. The firm, also, in the Hope- 
well plant turned out raw material for the manufacture of rayon, trans- 
parent cellulose and fancy writing paper and it, also, erected a 
chlorine-caustic soda plant. 

Hopewell’s part in the World War I period was recorded in Vir- 
ginia Conmmunities in War Times, published in 1926 by the Virginia 
War History Commission. The 20 pages of wartime history were 
written by Judge Thomas B. Robertson, under the supervision of a 
committee consisting of David A. Harrison, Jr., Richard Eppes and 
Mrs. T. B. Robertson. 

Also in 1926 Hopewell acquired its first permanent newspaper, with 
the establishment in June of The City and Tri-County News. The 
paper later became The Hopewell News and still serves the area effec- 
tively. About this time another forward step was taken with the estab- 
lishment of Hopewell Ferries, Inc., to operate a ferry from City Point 
to Bermuda Hundred and Shirley. 

Prince George was now to see the realization of what had been a 
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A street scene in the boomtown of Hopewell in 1915 before the big fire. (Photo courtesy 


The Hercules Blender. ) 


What was the main part of Hopewell as it looked after the disastrous fire of December 
oth, 1915. (Photo courtesy The Hercules Blender. ) 


Hopewell celebrates its first birthday, This picture shows part of the parade on April 


3, 1916, just one year after the sale of lots. (Photo by Landes, courtesy of Mrs. Virginia 


(C. H.) Marks.) ~ 


Some of the first officials of Hopewell, probably taken in the winter of 1915-1916 before 
the city was incorporated, seated in the rough wood building that served as courtroom. 
Left to right: Thomas J. Blankenship, unidentified, Charles Harrison Marks, Clerk Leach 
McGowan, Judge William Rogers and Charles Saunders. (Photo courtesy Mrs. Virginia 
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dream of itself along with Dinwiddie and Petersburg for a generation— 
the establishment of the Petersburg National Military Park, much of 
which would be in Prince George where most of the heavy fighting 
in the 1864-1865 campaign had taken place. Handled quietly by Con- 
gressman Drewry, an act was passed by Congress and signed into law 
on July 3, 1926, establishing the park. 

Only $60,000 was appropriated in the initial act, which required 
that most of the land to be embraced in the park was to be donated by 
the landowners or purchased without cost to the government. The 
Petersburg National Military Park Association, headed by Frank- 
lin W. Smith, with much work succeeded in getting the required 
property and the park now embraces 1501.17 acres, with twenty-seven 
miles of driveways, which, supplemented by public roads, give access to 
extensive sections of the earthworks and fortifications. 

When first established, the park was under the supervision of the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers but, in 1933, it passed to the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior, by which it is still admin- 
istered. A park museum has been established adjacent to the famous 
bloody Crater and contains many objects and exhibits relating to the 
history of the area. Field exhibits, markers and monuments adjacent 
to the drives help to interpret the events of the crucial campaign of 
1864-1865. 

The most impressive of the monuments have been erected through 
the course of years by grateful states in acknowledgment of the deeds 
of their sons done on the very spot. When the thirtieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the park was observed, it was appropriate that 
Mr. Smith, whose organization had worked so diligently for the great 
national shrine, still should be president of the association. 

Brandon, which had been in possession of the Harrison family since 
1720, passed into the ownership of Robert W. Daniel, scion of another 
noted Virginia family, in 1927. The mansion is a white-trimmed, mel- 
low-red structure 210 feet long, composed of seven linked parts. Exten- 
sive gardens are a feature of the estate, which traces back to John 
Martin in 1619. Under the new owners, Brandon took on new life 
and was soon to be known as one of Virginia’s most notable social 
centers. During the period he served in the State Senate Mr. Daniel 
entertained the entire General Assembly at Brandon every other year 
at the end of the session. 

Another new county officer was acquired in 1927 when George 
Robert Walters was named clerk of the Prince George Court. Coming 
to Hopewell in 1916 as an assistant power house engineer, Mr. Walters 
became chief of police for Du Pont. In 1923 he became a special police 
officer for Prince George and Sealer of Weights and Measures. He 
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was re-elected each time and died in office in the fall of 1956. He had 
been the long time secretary of the Virginia Court Clerks Association. 
Kenneth Figg was named to the office of clerk to succeed Mr. Walters. 

The holiday season of 1927 was marred by another terrible tragedy 
when the Grand Central Hotel fire took place in Hopewell on Christmas 
Eve killing eight persons. The hotel was a three story brick building 
on East Poythress Street. A furniture store was located on the first floor 
and the hotel occupied the top two floors. The fire started in the furni- 
ture store and spread upward quickly trapping those who died. 

Eyewitnesses described it as a blazing inferno. The tragic fire gained 
state-wide attention just as had the 1915 blaze which almost destroyed 
the city, but without loss of life. 

Industrially, Hopewell acquired its most important plant in 1928 
when the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation announced the start of an 
eventual $35,000,000 operation. The new plant subsequently became a 
part of the Solvay Process Division. of the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation and is now in the Nitrogen Division. The company built 
its own wharves for export of its product and the import of soda ash 
and other materials. 

With the coming of the huge nitrogen plant Hopewell acquired 
another facility when the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company of 
Richmond opened a Hopewell branch. This branch has grown with 
the city and continues to provide complete banking service for the area. 
The name was changed recently to State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1928, the Prince George area 
was in a political turmoil over the national presidential campaign. The 
Democrats had nominated Alfred Smith, of New York, as their candi- 
date, while the Republicans countered with Herbert Hoover. Smith’s 
religious connection and his firm avowal of the “wet” issue were brought 
into the nastiest political contest of history. For the first time since 
Reconstruction Days, Virginia was found in the Republican column 
by a landslide vote. Prince George remained true to the party of it’s 
fathers although Hopewell did not. The vote in the former was 42 
for Hoover to 223 for Smith, but Hopewell went narrowly for Hoover 
505 to 482. 

It was during the peak of the hot campaign that Prince George was 
physically linked with the neighboring county of Chesterfield by the 
erection of a $150,000 drawbridge across the Appomattox at Hopewell. 
The bridge eliminated the long detour between Hopewell and Rich- 
mond by way of Petersburg. 

The building of the bridge was the most ambitious project on which 
the Hopewell Chamber of Commerce had been engaged. Working 
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with the chamber was a committee from the City Council and the City 
Manager. Many obstacles had to be overcome before the city issued 
$100,000 in bonds to pay for the project, the last of these not being 
redeemed until 1948. The structure was dedicated in 1928 with Gov- 
ernor Harry Flood Byrd in attendance. Later it was turned over to the 
State Highway Department and in the meanwhile Hopewell and Ches- 
terfield interests succeeded in getting an adequate highway connecting 
the bridge with the Petersburg Turnpike, thus affording a direct short 
route to the capital city. 

Hopewell’s industrial rise, particularly its acquisition of the giant 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Company, brought the locality another railroad 
in 1929 when the Prince George and Chesterfield Railway was chart- 
ered. It connected in Chesterfield with the Seaboard Air Line’s main 
tracks near Bellwood and went into Hopewell. The new facility made 
it necessary to build another bridge across the Appomattox. The line 
was operated at first under a lease by the Seaboard but, on December 
30, 1946, it was acquired outright by that important trunk line. 

After a lapse of several years when there had been no County Agent, 
the Board of Supervisors decided to reemploy one. The Hopewell 
Chamber of Commerce persuaded the City of Hopewell to offer finan- 
cial aid and an office in the Municipal Building. Homer A. Noblin was 
employed as County Agent in 1929 and has remained in that office ever 
since, rendering a valuable service to the farmers of Prince George over 
the past twenty-eight years. After a few years the City discontinued its 
financial aid and the office was moved to Prince George Courthouse. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


PROGRESS AGAINST ODDS 


Aes twenty-five succeeding years in the story of Prince George 
and its lusty child, Hopewell, saw the county and city weather 
a national depression of unparalled proportions, take their share in two 
major wars and emerge, facing with confidence what promised to be a 
new, wonderful era of peace, prosperity and progress. 

When 1930 rolled around, there were rumbles of serious days in the 
offing, but not even the most pessimistic felt that the nation would soon 
undergo a travail of economic depression and personal want. For sev- 
eral years, financial troubles had been building up, marked by an orgy 
of speculation in land and stocks. The fluctuations brought wealth to 
some and made others poor but there had been built up a dangerous 
trend toward extravagance and over-buying. When the land bubble 
burst, holders of securities started to unload. The inevitable happened 
and, in a few months, prices had been cut in half and a real panic was 
underway. Women as well as men had been enmeshed in the scramble 
for quick riches. 

To make economic matters worse, Prince George, along with other 
Virginia agricultural sections, experienced a withering drought that 
started in April, 1930, and continued throughout the year. So serious 
were conditions that Governor John Garland Pollard called a special 
session of the General Assembly to adopt relief measures and the Fed- 
eral government was asked to take a hand. The James River dropped 
two feet below its normal level to hit the lowest mark in sixty years, 
while the Appomattox River was reduced to a trickle at some points. 
Small streams and wells throughout the county went dry in that rain- 
less summer. 

The decade had opened with the county having a population of 
10,311 and Hopewell 11,237, which proved that there had been a healthy 
comeback following the collapse ten years before. 

Had the drought and the depression not come along, it is probable 
that Prince George and Hopewell would have experienced the greatest 
period of expansion in their history. The impact of payrolls from the 
new Hopewell industrial plants was felt throughout the area and was 
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resulting in the opening of new businesses and the building of more 
and better homes. 

The government just at this point created another facility in the 
county. In May, it became known that Prince George had been selected 
as the site for a penal institution, a project upon which many residents 
looked with disfavor. It was the present Federal Reformatory, occupy- 
ing a 1,355-acre tract on a part of the original Camp Lee reservation. 
The site borders the ADDL River and is mid-way between Hope- 
well and Petersburg. 

The institution was opened with less than a score of prisoners. Only 
a few dilapidated buildings were on the site and tents were used for 
some of the early activities. At the beginning, there was no water 
system and the water had to be hauled from Petersburg. 

From this modest start has sprung the present-day modern penal 
plant, with fire department, shoe and carpentry shops, dairy, school, 
administrative building, and barracks. Modern water and sewage sys- 
tems and a power plant have been installed and the inmates have their 
own newspaper. Among the recreational facilities are athletic fields, 
gymnasium and library. 

The average population of the reformatory is 600, with an annual 
budget of approximately $750,000. Most of the food used at the reforma- 
tory is grown on the farm, where the most modern agricultural methods 
are used. The inmates are all short-termers and few are classed as 
dangerous. The institution has proved an asset rather than what the 
early pessimists had feared. 

Hopewell, also, had taken a progressive step in the building of a 
municipal airport on the Ferry Road, three miles east of the city. While 
this facility was owned by the city, it was to be leased to a private 
operator and was used commercially. The city later sold the airport to 
Fred Hummel. 

It was in this period that Hopewell acquired still another important 
facility—a public library. Early in 1930 a group of citizens met on call 
of Judge Thomas B. Robertson to discuss the matter and the John 
Randolph Library was launched in May with the jurist as president. 
As a starter, a collection of 2,000 books was made, mostly by donation. 
The library first occupied a small cottage on Main Street, rented for it 
by the city and Mrs. Maude Langhorne Nelson offered her services as 
voluntary librarian. 

The following year the library had become so important that the 
city took it over and Mrs. Nelson was employed as part-time librarian. 
In February, 1939, the library moved to its present quarters in the State- 
Planters Bank building, formerly occupied by the post office and Mrs. 
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Nelson was employed full-time, until her retirement a few years later. 
In 1949 the library was re-named the Maude Langhorne Nelson Library. 

In another governmental field, there was an important innovation in 
the creation of a trial justice court as required by an act of the General 
Assembly. On June 18, 1930, William Francis Binford, who was born 
in Disputanta in 1903, was appointed to preside over the court by the 
circuit judge. He had just been admitted to the bar. In 1936, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Trial Justice Association of Virginia, 
a post he was destined to fill for many years. 

Prince George, also, had another of its sons serving in the House of 
Delegates, in the person of Allen C. Adams, who was born in the county 
in 1911 and served the Prince George-Surry district in the sessions of 
1930-1932 and 1933. 

Among the measures Delegate Adams piloted through the House 
was an act adopted on March 6, 1930, to make it unlawful to hunt, kill 
or capture any deer in Prince George County between January 15 and 
December 1 in any year. 

Promotion came to another countian the following year when 
Harvey W. Johnson was elected Commissioner of Revenue in Novem- 
ber. Previously, he had been chief of police and probation officer. 

Another general act which affected the county was passed at the 
next session. It provided that county funds in depositories shall be 
disbursed only when checks are “drawn in payment of lawfully issued 
and properly drawn orders or warrants.” 

On Monday, August 17, 1931, the Hopewell Bank and Trust Com- 
pany did not open for business and caused grave concern, although local 
businessmen felt it could be reopened. On October 2, 1931 a report 
was made that the bank had been operating at a loss for six months. 
Despite numerous attempts to save it the bank never did reopen and 
was liquidated. Ihe Hopewell Branch of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, established in 1928, continued to operate during this 
period and remains one of the city’s financial institutions today. 

The ferry between City Point, Bermuda Hundred and Shirley had 
not been successful, so in 1931 it ceased to operate and Hopewell Fer- 
ries Inc., went out of business. The Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
which received a good deal of pulpwood from Charles City County, 
stepped into the breach and organized the Hopewell-Charles City F erry, 
Inc., which received its charter on December 21, 1931, to operate a 
ferry. between Jordan’s Point in Prince George to the Charles City 
shore. 

The ferry became so important that the State Highway Department 
purchased all of its assests in 1946, so the Hopewell-Charles City Ferry, 
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Inc. was dissolved. In 1955 when $42,000 was appropriated to build 16- 
foot extensions at both landings, Capt. Harold Hogue had spent more 
than twenty years as the ferry pilot. The ferry boat carries the name 
Hopewell Kraft on the bow. The State Highway Department still op- 
erates the ferry and will until the Hopewell bridge at this point is con- 
structed. 

The entire Hopewell-Prince George area was torn into two sharp 
factions in 1932 when charges of malfeasance, neglect of official duties 
and unfitness were brought against Judge Thomas B. Robertson, of the 
Corporation Court of the City of Hopewell and laid before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The petition was filed by members of the bar of Hope- 
well and the legislature named a committee of three senators and four 
delegates to receive evidence and make a report. 

After a lengthly investigation the committee reported that the 
charges were not sustained and recommended that the petition be dis- 
missed. This exoneration came from both houses of the Assembly. But 
Judge Robertson had made a powerful enemy in Senator Sam Rogers of 
Surry County, whose district included Hopewell and Prince George. 
Early in the session of 1934, Senator Rogers offered a bill to abolish the 
court over which Judge Robertson presided. This was enacted into law 
on January 30, 1934. [hus the judge, vindicated at an earlier session, 
was “fired” by the expedient of eliminating his court. 

The summer of 1932 was marked throughout the nation by a succes- 
sion of bank failures as one of the aftermaths of a general land and stock 
debacle. As the presidential campaign opened that year, President 
Hoover was being vilified throughout the land. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was nominated by the Democrats and won by a landslide. Prince 
George, which had shown a strong preference for Hoover in the pre- 
vious election when liquor and religion played a major role, was un- 
mistakably in the Democratic column by a vote of 597 for Roosevelt to 
115 for Hoover. A “wet” Congress with a big Democratic majority was 
assured the new administration. Hopewell’s action in the election paral- 
leled that of the county. Roosevelt received 957 votes to only 342 for 
Hoover. 

During the dreary months between the election and the inaugura- 
tion of Roosevelt, the number of jobless in the country increased at an 
alarming pace while the president-elect made no effort to help Mr. 
Hoover stem the tide. Meanwhile, there had been numbers of bank 
failures and farm foreclosures. In the last week of February, the bank 
crisis was acute. On the day following his inaugural, the new President 
proclaimed a bank “holiday,” banned hoarding of any sort and put an 
embargo on gold. 

Under the presidential decree, every bank in the nation, including, 
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of course, those in Prince George and Hopewell, were closed tem- 
porarily. Deposits were frozen and many persons of means with goodly 
sums to their credit found themselves virtually penniless for the time 
being. Ten days later, banks found to be solvent were permitted to 
reopen. 

One of the results of the bank “holiday” was the bringing together 
of three of the banks in June, 1933, when the Prince George Bank, 
Stony Creek Bank and the Bank of Carson were merged under the 
name of the Bank of Southside Virginia, with the three offices continued. 
In 1939, an additional branch was opened at Jarrett. 

In the financial crisis, which found its own bank deposits frozen and 
many taxpayers unable to meet their bills, Prince George, under the 
provisions of a new emergency State law, established a county finance 
board to help stabilize its affairs. The board consisted of chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors, the treasurer and a citizen appointed by the cir- 
cuit judge. The board approved the depositories selected by the treas- 
urer for deposit of county funds and, also, approved the bank or trust 
company where the depository, in turn, deposits its securities pledged 
in escrow and approved the rate of interest paid by the depository. 

Another important event occurred in 1933 when the Hopewell 
Chamber of Commerce decided to take advantage of a new Federal 
law and appointed a committee headed by T. E. Barnett to organize 
the First Federal Savings and Loan Association. The charter was issued 
December 19, 1933 and the Association started business early in 1934 
with Mr. Barnett as president. For a time he served without renumera- 
tion, but the Association grew so rapidly that it soon became a full- 
time, paid position. Mr. Barnett continued as president until his retire- 
ment in February, 1957. The name was changed to Pioneer Federal 
Savings and Loan Association in 1956 and it has a branch in Colonial 
Heights. The association has grown until its assets are well over 
$ I 1,000,000. 

At the height of the depression period, a program was worked out 
between the American Red Cross and the government’s Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The latter was to supply food and clothes and 
the former was the certifying agency. Four carloads of flour were sent 
to Prince George and large quantities of materials for making clothes 
and overalls. Trial Justice Binford was named Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation chairman for Prince George and aided in the administra- 
tion of relief funds. He, also, served on the advisory board of the 
Public Works Administration, which was set up as a governmental 
agency to create jobs for the unemployed. 

While the effects of the depression were being felt by industry as 
well as labor, the workers of the Tubize-Chatillon Company, successor 
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to the Tubize Artificial Silk Corporation, took the ill-advised and poorly 
timed step of going on strike because of alleged grievances. To the man- 
agement, already feeling the financial pinch, the opportunity of closing 
an unprofitable operation was not unwelcome. Machinery, indeed, was 
crated and loaded at the City Point docks for shipment to Brazil before 
objections could be raised. Later, the knitting division resumed opera- 
tions but with a heavy curtailment in the number of employees. 

The liquor question was occupying plenty of attention now. The 
General Assembly called a constitutional convention to ratify or reject 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment. Dr. D. Lane Elder represented the 
area in the body, which helped abolish the unpopular prohibition meas- 
ure. Just before the repeal was adopted by the requisite number of 
states, the sale of 3.2 per cent. beer became legal in April, 1933, the first 
step toward elimination of the dry regime. 

In this year, another county native, Basil Raymond Belsches, who 
was born in 1897, became sheriff. Previously, he had been a special 
officer and Sanitation Officer. Another important appointment was 
made when Miss Julia Lee Boston, a graduate of Mary Washington 
College, was made clerk of the Prince George and Hopewell Schools on 
July 15, 1934, a position she still holds under her married name of Mrs. 
Ernest Bartha. 

Adoption of the State compensation act of 1934 resulted in the fee 
system being eliminated for the Commonwealth’s Attorney, Treasurer 
and Commissioner of Revenue, and these officers were placed on a 
straight salary basis for the first time. 

The General Assembly, also, in 1934, provided that the county 
clerk of Prince George County was to receive a sum not exceeding $300 
annually for his services as clerk of the county board of supervisors and 
the judge of the Prince George Circuit Court was empowered to ap- 
point a special police force, and to designate the compensation therefor, 
for areas not embraced within an incorporated town located in the 
county. 

On the same day, the legislature prohibited the erection or main- 
tenance of duck blinds on any of the waters of Prince George County 
at a farther distance from the shore than one-half of said river where the 
river is less than 600 yards wide. No riparian owner was to be preferred 
in the location of more than one booby brush or stake blind in front 
of his property by virtue of his being a riparian owner. A $100 fine 
for each violation was provided. 

What was to prove a real step toward solidifying public opinion 
for the betterment of conditions in the county was the organization of 
the Prince George Ruritan Club, on December 12, 1935, in the Grange 
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Hall at Lee’s Mill. The organization brought together a wide diversity of 
interests and afforded a needed medium for the exchange of progressive 
ideas. J. J. Temple was named president of the Club. In 1949, it spon- 
sored the organization of a similar club at Carson and, three years 
later, another was formed at Disputanta. 

As the year drew to a close, there was a distressing tragedy when, 
in the early morning of December 21, 1935, a motor bus plunged 
through the open draw on the Appomattox River bridge to Hopewell. 
A dense fog obscured the view of the driver and the heavy vehicle 
went hurtling into the icy waters. Fourteen lives were lost but one 
passenger made an almost miraculous escape. 

Another presidential election year rolled around. The campaign did 
not stir the solidly Democratic Fourth District greatly. 

Prince George and Hopewell continued on the Roosevelt band- 
wagon in the 1936 election. The President received 793 votes to 128 for 
“Alf.” Landon in the county poll. The city’s results were 1309 to 332 
in favor of the President. 

Meanwhile, some progressive government steps were taken by the 
county in 1936. This year saw the creation of the office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Welfare. At the same time the requirement that building 
permits be secured was decreed. The Superintendent was appointed by 
the Board of Supervisors, under the guidance of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. His appointment followed the abolishment of the 
office of Overseer of the Poor, which came into being prior to 1811. In 
1938, the welfare work received an additional boost when the circuit 
judge was authorized to name a Board of Public Welfare, consisting of 
three citizens. The board works through the State board and the Fed- 
eral Social Security agency. The bulk of the money comes from State 
and Federal sources for aid to the blind and dependent children and for 
the permanently disabled and the aged. 

Under a special legislative act for regulating building in the county, 
it became necessary for a person, firm or corporation to secure a permit 
before starting the construction, repair or improvement of any structure 
to cost $200 or more. The act applied to “any county adjoining two or 
more cities having a combined population of 25,000 and less than 75,- 
ooo.” The only cities in this class in Virginia are Hopewell and Peters- 
burg. 

The Board of Supervisors, also, was discussing a plan to establish 
a health unit jointly with Hopewell. This came into being in 1938 with 
a health officer, a secretary, two nurses and two sanitary inspectors in 
the agency. One nurse and one sanitary officer devoted full time to 
county work. 

The weather this year was a topic of conversation. It had been 
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unfavorable for agriculture and when winter came it brought an 
unprecedented “cold snap” during which the James and Appomattox 
rivers were frozen over and there was skating from shore to shore. The 
Hopewell-Charles City ferry was out of commission for thirty days 
because of the freeze. 

Prince George’s relatively new but highly popular resident, State 
Senator Robert W. Daniel, owner of Brandon, became a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for Lieutenant Governor in the 1936 cam- 
paign. While a newcomer on the statewide level he had made many 
friends in the General Assembly and elsewhere. 

In announcing his candidacy he became an open anti-organization 
man and was teamed up with James H. Price, who sought the guberna- 
torial nomination successfully. Senator Daniel was unable to defeat the 
veteran Senator Saxon W. Holt of Newport News, who had the bless- 
ing and the support of the organization. 

In the statewide vote the Prince Georgian was swamped, the vote 
being 199,259 for Senator Holt to 83,532 for Senator Daniel. Prince 
George supported its adopted son loyally giving him 747 votes to 77 
for his opponent. Hopewell and Petersburg were likewise in the Daniel 
column, the first by a 1,240 to 352 margin and the other by a 1,154 to 
621 tally. 

Prince George had a part in one of the State’s most bizarre crimes 
in March, 1937, when police, working on an odd “tip,” exhumed the 
body of an unidentified man which had been found in a thicket eight 
months previously and buried as an “unknown.” The body proved to be 
that of Edward Nestor Hawkins, a former state motor police officer. 
A woman had told police that Hawkins had been killed in Chesterfield 
by Captain Leban Blunt Howard during a drinking party, because 
Hawkins’ snoring had disturbed him. Hawkins first had been shot and 
then beaten with a hammer. Howard admitted taking the body to Prince 
George and dumping it out at an isolated spot but named his accuser 
as the killer. When his own son corroborated the story of the woman, 
Howard was sent to the penitentiary with a life sentence. 

The county, which has suffered so much from destructive fires, was 
visited by another conflagration on August 1, 1937, when the roof 
and much of the walls of Brandon Episcopal Church were destroyed. 
Providentially the altar and the church’s historic Bible were untouched 
by the flames. The part most seriously damaged had been built during 
the first World War period. 

Hopewell’s Federal Building, which houses the post-office, was 
secured only after a five-year campaign spear-headed by the Chamber 
of Commerce. On August 14, 1935, Postmaster Henry L. Munt received 
a telegram from Washington that Congress had made an appropriation 
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for the structure. Ground was broken the following year and on April 
27, 1937, the building was opened for public business. 

The year 1938 was marked by the launching of two progressive 
moves that were to have widespread repercussions on the life of the 
rural inhabitants of the county. Both were in the form of cooperative 
organizations. The Prince George Cooperative Farm Bureau, Inc. was 
chartered on June 14, 1938. Charter members were J. H. Binford, 
Rudolph Cerney, M. F. Booth, G. T. Swertfeger and John E. Nemitz. 
Binford was president for the first ten years. The group became a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Peanut and Hog Growers, Inc., whose activities 
covered nine counties, including Prince George. The main purpose of 
the organization was to buy supplies, seed and fertilizers on a coopera- 
tive basis. A tax committee was established and the group was repre- 
sented at state and national conventions for an exchange of ideas bene- 
ficial to the membership. 

Next came a cooperative which materially increased the use of elec- 
tric power throughout the rural area. The Prince George Electric 
Cooperative was organized on December 14, 1938. The officers were 
George C. Ruffin, president, H. F. Scott, vice-president, and John E. 
Nemitz, secretary-treasurer. The first loan to the group, of $135,000, 
was approved by the Rural Electric Administration October 25, 1939, 
when the cooperative was officially organized. Mr. Scott was named 
co-ordinator, now manager. The first district lines were ready Septem- 
ber 1, 1940. The cooperative headquarters was located at Disputanta 
until 1946, when it was moved to near Waverly. 

With the beginning of 1939, Prince George became the site of still 
another State agency. This time it was a separate institution for Negro 
mental defectives and is known generally as the State Colony. It opened 
on January 1 with only boy inmates, but a year later, a unit for girls 
was added. The outbreak of the war made it difficult to get the program 
under way as well as had been planned but, by 1944, the training pro- 
gram had taken shape and was in keeping with that in the best regulated 
institutions of its type in the East. 

The age of the inmates is from 1o to 18 years and limited only to 
high imbiciles, low, medium and high morons and those on a border- 
line level. Those admitted are problem cases where local communities 
have been unable to adjust the patients in their own or foster homes. 
They are trained from two to eight years and only an average of 4 per 
cent. of those released are returned to the institution. A total capacity 
of 2,000 inmates is the institution’s goal. 

The Prince George Board of Supervisors, the City Council of Hope- 
well and the Hopewell Chamber of Commerce, in 1939, joined in spon- 
soring the publication of A Guide to Prince George and Hopewell. 
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This 68-page pamphlet was a part of the American Guide Series of the 
Federal Works Agency and was compiled by workers of the Writers 
Project of the Works Progress Administration. The work was done 
under the supervision of Mrs. Eudora Ramsey Richardson, of Richmond, 
State supervisor of the Virginia Writers Project. Included among the 
writers were Roland B. Gill and Thomas B. Robertson, while R. Rag- 
land Eubank supervised the basic research and plotted the historic 
tours. War material was furnished by Frank A. Browning and Hope- 
well’s story was told by John Sherwood Widdicombe. 

The unheralded appearance of red-fezzed and blue-turbaned stran- 
gers was causing many of the staid residents of Prince George to rub 
their eyes in wonder around this time. Soon the news spread that these 
newcomers were the forerunners of what may be called a Moorish 
colony. Indeed they were members of two “tribes” affiliated with the 
Moorish Science Temple of America Inc. which had been established 
in New Jersey in 1913 and gained many converts who fanned out 
through the country to set up their own units. 

Soon the strangers had built a “temple,” a common dining hall and 
numerous small homes and the walls of these flat-topped one-story 
stone and stucco structures are adorned with stars and crescents and 
circled 7’s. The organization is dedicated to “uplift fallen humanity” 
and the five guides for the membership are love, truth, peace, freedom 
and justice. Fred Nelson, known officially as F. Nelson Bey was the 
first grand governor of the Prince George colony. 

Life centers around the temple where the Koran is used. Friday is 
the holy day and the community has January 8 as its Christmas. The 
members share the fruits of their labor freely. Some work on the 
outside, but others are assigned to duties in the colony and the women 
do needlework. The children attend the public schools and the eligible 
young men have responded patriotically to the call for military service. 

The two tribes are identified by secret means, but to the general 
public they may be recognized by different headdress. ‘Those wearing 
the fez are the “Beys” and the turban wearers are the “Ells,” the desig- 
nation coming from the title of the head of the tribe. The hub of this 
unique settlement is the temple located on Route 635 a mile or so south 
of Route 106 in Blackwater Magisterial District. 

Through the instrumentality of the Chamber of Commerce another 
recreational asset to the entire Prince George-Hopewell community was 
the acquisition in 1939 of the present small boat harbor. ‘The site along 
the Appomattox River from the bridge to a small piece of land at 21st. 
Street was purchased by the backers and deeded to the city. After 
the United States Army Engineers had decided that the cost to the city 
for a small boat harbor would be too much, a group of individual boat 
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owners in 1948 formed the Hopewell Yacht Club, leased the site and at 
their own cost developed it. There are now accommodations for more 
than 100 boats, a marine railway and a repair shop. An eventual club- 
house is planned. 

As the eventful 1930 decade neared an end, a high honor came to 
Prince George’s Trial Justice Binford who was appointed examiner 
of records for the State of Virginia for Prince George, Surry, Sussex, 
Greensville, Brunswick and Hopewell. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


OR the first time in history, the United States, in a single decade, 
Bans to engage in two major wars abroad—wars in which Prince 
George and Hopewell men were to shed their blood in Europe, Asia 
and Africa and the vast waters between while unparalleled gains were 
being recorded everywhere on the domestic front. 

The first of the great conflicts, in which the United States was not 
yet involved, erupted in 1939 in Europe, when Adolf Hitler’s Germany 
came to grips with America’s traditional friends, France and Britain, 
and almost scored a knockout blow. For several years, tension had been 
building up as our future allies made futile efforts to appease the 
insatiable dictators of Germany and Italy. 

In those dire days, the ears of the world were glued to their radio 
sets as stations competed with each other in hysterical broadcasts. Then, 
in September of that fateful year, the Nazi juggernaut rolled over Pol- 
land and her European allies sprang to her defense, themselves soon to 
be almost paralyzed by the might of the foe. 

For a while after the early crushing blows, there was a lull in the 
European conflict and it became fashionable to join in ridicule of the 
“sitzkrieg” war. Then the German war machine, after getting its second 
wind, started rolling again. 

Like other Americans, Prince George and Hopewell residents still 
believed, optimistically, that the United States would not be drawn into 
the conflict. Even the passage of the nation’s first peace-time conscrip- 
tion act and the implications of calling the National Guard out fora 
year of field training did not seem to register with the majority. 

When the 1940 election was held, the voters relied on Roosevelt’s 
promise not to send American boys abroad to fight and he overwhelmed 
Wendell Willkie, his Republican opponent. Prince George’s vote was 
Roosevelt 766 and Willkie 156. The Hopewell tally showed 981 for 
Roosevelt to 308 for his opponent. 

When the census was taken that year, the enumerators gave Prince 
George 12,226 inhabitants and Hopewell 8,679. Steady progress was 
being made in both county and city, the former gaining many dwellers 
because of the industrial expansion of the latter. While the two units 
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cooperated generally, there was a growing tendency on the part of the 
county toward independence, and this was evidenced in 1940, when the 
county’s health unit was divorced from that of the city. The present 
unit was established in cooperation with Sussex, Surry and Dinwiddie. 
The personnel is appointed by the State Health Department, which has 
jurisdiction over the operation. 

Even while the presidential campaign was in progress, the conscrip- 
tion act was shaping up. In September, 1940, the first such bill ever 
passed in peace time came into effect. On October 16, the sun set on a 
great day in history—thousands of men between the ages of 21 and 36 
voluntarily registering. In both city and county, school buildings were 
utilized for this purpose and teachers helped with the registration. 

Long lines of men everywhere poured out into the street,—salesmen 
with their brief cases, clergy in their high collars, laborers in their 
work-stained overalls, beggars, thieves, men of wealth, all bound on the 
same purpose. A few citizens hid behind the shield of religion, but most 
in the Prince George area responded with high spirits. The first call for 
selectees went out in November, 1940. 

Hopewell Selective Service Board No. 1 was formed on October 18, 
1940. It was composed of ‘T’. G. Mayes, chairman; Grover C. Alderson 
and Milton Vaughan. Mrs. Frank Bowles was named clerk but soon 
resigned to leave the city. Mrs. Ruth M. Rouse became the clerk and 
continues in that position. The first name drawn was Laddie Frank 
Sodomka, who left for service on November 26, 1940. 

The County Board was organized at the same time, with George R. 
Walters as chairman; W. Francis Binford as secretary, and H. F. Scott 
as the third member. Miss Ada Wiseman was elected clerk. 

With hundreds of thousands of young men about to don uniforms, 
the need for adequate training areas to be ready to receive them 
was felt. Here in Prince George the old Camp Lee reservation was 
owned already by the government and it had all of the requisites for a 
concentration and training area. This time there was no need for send- 
ing delegations to Washington to argue the merits of the location, and 
soon preparations were under way. 

Congressional approval was given on October 17, 1940, for the 
construction of the new Camp Lee, utilizing the site of the World War 
I cantonment. The initial cost was to be $12,510,000, but, as the new can- 
tonment was constructed with an inevitable waste of men and materials 
and was an example of the price paid for procrastination, the eventual 
cost was several times that amount. 

Richmond newspapers were highly critical of the attitude of labor 
toward the big project. Staff writers were sent to Camp Lee in the 
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guise of workmen and one novice actually went to work as a skilled 
mechanic to get local color for a series of caustic articles. Any man 
showing up with a hammer and the will to count easy money was 
engaged as a carpenter provided he was ready to pay a $50 union mem- 
bership fee. 

In spite of all the handicaps, Camp Lee was ready on schedule time 
and, on January 20, 1941, Major General James E. Edmonds took com- 
mand and continued to direct the activities there until his retirement 
almost three years later. 

It was soon divulged that a new military experiment was to be con- 
ducted at the Camp Lee installation. Two separate assignments were 
given, the primary duty being the training of 12,000 selectees in 13- 
week periods for duty with the Quartermaster Corps throughout the 
world, and the other to give similar training to approximately 7,000 
Medical Corpsmen. 

Under this program, Camp Lee became the largest of two Quarter- 
master Training Replacement Centers in the nation and the second 
largest Medical Training Center. 

Less than six months after the camp was authorized, more than 700 
structures had been completed. Living quarters for soldiers included 
346 barracks, each accommodating sixty-three enlisted men; one 1,000- 
man mess, eight 170-man messes and eighty-one 250-man messes. Ini- 
tially, there were eleven individual cottage-type officers’ quarters, 
thirty-nine administrative buildings, 17 warehouses, four theaters, a 
service club and an 830-bed hospital. 

There were, also, four motor repair shops, eight classrooms, twenty 
recreation halls, six chapels and 163 miscellaneous buildings. 

Selectees from all parts of the country soon were pouring into Camp 
Lee for training. Before the close of hostilities in Europe and Asia, more 
than three-quarters of a million men had been trained at Camp Lee. 

While the Camp Lee site was being readied for the reception of the 
selective service trainees, Hopewell’s National Guard unit, Company E, 
116th Virginia Infantry, was under orders to start a year of intensive 
field training at Fort George G. Meade, and was building up to full 
strength with recruits. The company, commanded by Captain Calvin 
C. Crowder, World War I officer, left its home station on February 2, 
1941, and, in the spring and summer, was joined by the area’s drafted 
men, who were sent to the same place to swell the 29th Infantry Divi- 
sion to war strength. In the fall and early winter, the Prince Georgians 
participated in great army maneuvers in the Carolinas. 

Almost on the eve of the departure of Company E for Meade, the 
organization’s armory—a huge frame structure on the site of the present 
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City Point Play Center—was prey to a spectacular fire which was dis- 
covered at 2 A.M. on December 27 and soon was out of control. For 
a quarter of a century the barn-like structure had been the scene of most 
of the community events of the season, but just before its destruction 
it had been called officially the “worse building for armory purposes” 
in the state. Military equipment lost included sixty new automatic rifles, 
uniforms and considerable ammunition whose explosions added to the 
excitement. 

What is believed to have been the first clubroom for the recreation 
and entertainment of servicemen, as the nation prepared for World 
War II, was opened in Hopewell in March, 1941. The month before a 
local defense committee had been appointed, with Mrs. Burton P. Short 
as chairman. An empty building on Cawson Street was obtained and 
furnished and was kept open for the use of servicemen by volunteers. 

A few months later the USO sent a paid staff to Hopewell to take 
over direction of the clubroom and the following year the former USO 
building at the corner of Randolph Road and Main Street was erected 
and put into service. The city purchased the building after the war and 
put it into use as a Community Building and headquarters for the City 
Recreation Department. 

The war also brought another clubroom to Hopewell when the 
Teen Canteen was organized with Gus Robbins as chairman. An empty 
storeroom on Broadway was obtained and furnished for dancing and 
games, and with a snack-bar. The Teen Canteen opened in 1944 with a 
volunteer staff, but grew so popular that the following year the City 
Recreation Department engaged Mrs. Mary Meadows to direct it. When 
the Community Building was opened the activities were transfered 
there. 

Military matters were paramount in 1941 and the normal activity at 
Camp Lee was augmented by the use of the reservation by big military 
convoys to and from maneuvers in the south. 

Another registration for the draft came in the summer. The first 
conscription was for domestic service and for one year only. But, on 
July 1, the service period was extended indefinitely and the limitation 
against duty outside the continental limits was eliminated. 

The grim reality of war came dramatically on December 7, 1941, 
when the Japanese launched their devastating sneak attack on peaceful 
Pearl Harbor and the neighboring army and air installations. The 28th 
and 20th Divisions, homeward bound from maneuvers, were passing 
through the area at this very time, with many local men in the ranks of 
the latter. 

With the sudden involvement in hostilities, bridges and strategic 
industries were placed under military guard immediately. One of these 
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guard detachments of twenty-five men was stationed at the electric 
generating plant at Disputanta to prevent sabotage. Smaller detachments 
guarded the bridges, including the one over the Appomattox at Hope- 
well. 

An important change came to the functions of Camp Lee as a result 
of hostilities. On February 11, 1942, the Quartermaster Replacement 
Center took over the whole of the installation and the Medical Replace- 
ment Training Center was shifted to Camp Pickett. The medical men 
made the change of base by overland marches. The following year saw 
another innovation, the arrival of the Woman’s Army Corps at Lee. 

At this period, Trial Justice Binford had another duty as well as 
selective service placed on his shoulders when he was named to a com- 
mission to study the reorganization of the State Police and Motor 
Vehicle Division. Four years later, he was drafted for duty on a com- 
mission to study reorganization of the state government. 

On January 26, 1942, J. Hamilton Hening was appointed Clerk of 
the Circuit Court to fill the unexpired term of Grover C. Alderson. Mr. 
Alderson had served as clerk for 23 years before his death. Mr. Hening 
had served as city attorney from 1934 until his appointment as clerk. He 
was elected for the regular term and has been re-elected ever since. 

The war brought additional activity to the Hopewell Air Port 
where, beginning in 1940, the “flying parsons,” the Rev. William Byrd 
Lee Milton and the Rev. Marshall Milton, took over operations and, 
among other things, were training civil pilots attending college at the 
expense of the government. The young clerics, however, gave up the 
air port operation for more arduous duty as pilots to ferry airplanes 
from United States factories to Royal Air Force flying fields overseas. 
In performance of this hazardous duty, the former gave his life in Feb- 
ruary, 1943. At one time, he had been rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Hopewell, and his death caused gloom throughout the area. 
Soon, other deaths in distant climes were to sadden county and city. 

With the departure of its National Guard unit and the withdrawal 
of Virginia State Guard units from guarding strategic points in the 
area, Prince George and Hopewell eventually found it necessary to or- 
ganize companies of the Virginia Reserve Militia to meet a possible 
local emergency. Prince George Company No. 75 had as its officers 
Captain Richard S. Walker, rst Lieut. Albert G. Livesay, and 2nd Lieut. 
William T. Sinclair. Officers of Company No. 410, Hopewell, were 
Captain Levi A. Hall, rst Lieut. Walter A. Altman, Sr. and 2nd Lieut. 
John M. Sadler. 

Unlike the poor roads that existed during the first World War, 
Prince George, at the beginning of the second international conflict 
was being served by excellent state highways, including Route 460, a fine 
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east-west highway linking Virginia’s interior with the coast; Route 301 
on the southwest border and Route 10, which had succeeded the old 
stage road abreast of the James River. Further improvement in the 
state’s system came with the authorization, on February 21, 1942, of 
two new projects. 

As this time a start was made on a project which the Hopewell 
Chamber of Commerce had been pushing for some years, in coopera- 
tion with the County Board of Supervisors. There was no north-south 
road running through the county into Hopewell, so the State Highway 
Commission was empowered to take 9.3 miles of primary road and trans- 
fer it to the secondary road going south from Hopewell, which was 
designated as Route 154, and went to US Route 460. Later Route 154 
was extended on through the county to US Route 301 and over a period 
of years was rebuilt into a good primary highway. 

What could have been a terrible calamity was narrowly avoided at 
Camp Lee on January 16, 1943, when Flight Officer Clayton W. Hunt- 
ley, stationed at the Richmond Air Base, sacrificed himself to maneuver 
his plane to a crash landing in an unoccupied field when it seemingly was 
about to plow into a drill area crowded with trainees. The plane had 
taken an uncontrollable nose dive, but the pilot, instead of bailing out, 
stuck to his wheel. While he was killed instantly, the soldiers crowded 
in the path of the airplane were enabled to scatter to safety. 

In training at Camp Lee at this time was a battalion of Austrians. The 
trainees got a chance to see Archduke Otto, of Hapsburg, who visited 
the cantonment to visit his younger brothers, Felix and Ludwig, who 
were enrolled in the battalion, which later went off to the European 
battle front. 

War clouds hampered, but did not do away with, the appropriate 
observance of the tercentennary of Bristol Parish, which, at its inception 
in 1643, covered the major part of the area which later became Prince 
George County. By this time, however, partitioning of the county and 
annexation to Petersburg had completely removed the parish from the 
present Prince George. It was only one year later before the county 
lost another two square miles to Petersburg. 

Two important civil changes affecting the county came this year. 
In May, Frank Lewis Wyche became Commonwealth’s Attorney of 
Prince George. A native of Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, where 
he was born in 1905, he started practicing law in Prince George in 
1929. The same month Josiah Jordan Temple, born in Prince George in 
1892, was appointed judge of the Third Judicial Circuit. Later, he be- 
came a member of the Judicial Council of Virginia. 
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The war years found the Prince George-Hopewell civilian residents 
carrying on as nearly normal as conditions would warrant. ‘There was 
a boom in marriage licenses and the people were learning how to man- 
age a double currency—cash and ration coupons. Tires, automobiles 
and, finally, gasoline were among the earliest items to be rationed. Even 
before the end of the first year of war, there were shortages in butter, 
sugar, beef, cheap clothes, leather goods, kitchen utensils, paper and 
other commodities. Car pooling became a necessity and workers at the 
large employment centers formed “clubs” to help solve the transporta- 
tion crisis. The maximum war-time speed limit was 35 miles an hour 
on all highways, and enforcement was strict. 

Prince George and Hopewell cast their ballots for a fourth time 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944 but by larger majorities. The war 
years had seen some other spirited election contests but there was much 
complaint that Virginia service men and women were disenfranchised 
and, following the presidential contest, there was such an insistent de- 
mand for a change in the law that another constitutional convention 
was held in the spring of 1945 for the express purpose of adopting 
amendments to permit service men and women to vote without com- 
pliance with the restrictive provisions of the Constitution. 

David A. Harrison, Jr. represented the district, which included 
Prince George and Hopewell. The constitutional amendments adopted 
relieved the service personnel from the payment of poll taxes for each 
year while on active duty or for registration as a prerequisite to voting 
in primaries or general elections. It, also, cancelled and annulled all 
service personnels’ poll taxes assessed or assessable for the previous three 
years. 

On December 1, 1944, Mrs. Helen Bell Sharp was appointed Com- 
missioner of the Revenue in Hopewell, to fill the unexpired term of 
J. B. Haywood. Mr. Haywood had come to Hopewell in the early days 
and before his death had served as Commissioner of the Revenue for 
more than twenty years. Mrs. Sharp had been his deputy for ten years 
when she was appointed. She was elected for the full term and has been 
re-elected since. 

When 1945 was ushered in, there was a feeling that the end of the 
horrors was in sight. Indeed, it was soon evident that it would be the 
year of victory. First Germany, in May, and then Japan, in August, 
capitulated unconditionally. 

Both V-E Day and V-J Day were celebrated with wild demonstra- 
tions in Hopewell and Prince George. Gasoline and liquor rationing 
ended at once and gradually other irksome government restrictions were 
lifted. The sober-minded, however, paused to count what the conflict 
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had cost in the area’s young manhood. Forty from Hopewell and thirty- 
six from Prince George were found to have sacrificed their lives. Soon 
their bodies were to return for interment on their native soil. 

With the ending of hostilities, the Prince George Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, with W. Ashton Young as chairman of the memorial com- 
mittee, opened a campaign for a suitable memorial to the county’s war 
dead. The Board of Supervisors named Jordan A. Wood, the board 
chairman, as its representative on the memorial committee and appro- 
priated $1,000 for the project. The memorial, adjacent to the monument 
to the Confederate soldiers of Prince George, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies early in 1947. 

The arrival of peace found Camp Lee with a military population of 
35,000 Officers and men and with more than 3,500 civilians on the pay- 
roll. Following the collapse of Germany, it became apparent that Japan 
would soon capitulate and plans were made for converting the canton- 
ment into a demobilization center. With the signing of peace, the 
separation activities sprung into high gear and 1,000 men were released 
in two weeks. Soon, an average of 175 officers and enlisted men were 
being released daily until October, when a total of 7,800 had been re- 
turned to civilian life. By this time, the civilian payroll at the camp had 
been cut to one-fourth of its wartime peak. 

“Deactivation” was a word on everybody’s tongue in 1946. The 
end of hostilities had, as expected, brought a slowdown in industrial 
production of war goods, but the conversion to civilian needs was 
rapid. Few of the returning servicemen complained of a lack of work 
in the Prince George area where, fortunately for all, there had been no 
abnormal industrial boom. Civilian garb once again was worn by the 
majority on the streets. 

Shortly after the war started, Fred E. Hummel purchased the Hope- 
well Airport and soon had it humming again with new commercial 
activities. Flying instruction was given, repair work done, gas sold, and 
planes rented. The field, occupying 210 acres in 1948 was also used 
by the Hummel Squadron of the Civil Air Patrol. 

Hopewell, in 1946, returned to Richmond an old-style, horse-drawn 
fire engine which had been sold to it by the capital city in 1922. Rich- 
mond now treasures this reminder of bygone days by using the veteran 
of two cities for exhibition purposes, including participation in parades. 

A highly esteemed public servant was lost to the area when R. W. 
Copeland, superintendent of schools, resigned in September, 1946, to 
head the State Welfare and Institutions Commission after having been 
with the Prince George-Hopewell system since 1929, except for absence 
1942-1945 to serve in the armed forces. C. W. Smith, who had served 
as acting superintendent, succeeded Mr, Copeland as superintendent. He 
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was born in Alabama and holds the bachelor of science and master of 
arts degrees. 

The Selective Service Act expired in the spring of 1947 and the 
Hopewell and Prince George boards were deactivated, with thanks, 
for a duty well done but again, in 1948, the nation inaugurated a peace 
time conscription of men for military service and new boards were 
established. 

The Hopewell Board was reorganized on August 19, 1948 and desig- 
nated as Local Board 98. Named to the board were Cecil R. Butter- 
worth, chairman; Robert A. Jackson, Frank A. Carlon and Jacob J. 
Pearson. Mrs. Rouse was again named clerk. 

The Prince George Board was reorganized at the same time with 
Lewis M. Walker, Jr. as chairman; George W. Woodlawn, Frank D. 
Parr and Emanuel Kvasnicka. Mrs. Blanche Bell was named clerk. 

Another new section was added at this time to the charter authoriz- 
ing the city to levy and collect an admission tax to certain public amuse- 
ments, entertainments, exhibitions, performances, sport or athletic 
events, and to validate any such tax heretofore levied by the city. 

The Hopewell Chamber of Commerce, in 1947, organized the first 
“100 Bushels-per-acre Corn Club” in Prince George County. Soon the 
idea was spreading and, in two years, there were similar clubs in ninety 
counties. Iwo Prince George father-son teams were first in the Old 
Dominion to produce 100 bushels of corn per acre. They were An- 
drew Moncol and Edward Moncol, and Joseph Chudoba and his son, 
Joseph Chudoba, Jr. 

Prince George at this time had a new treasurer when William Ran- 
dolph Horne succeeded to the office after long service as deputy under 
Treasurer Robert Burrows. 

In November, 1947, the recreational and social facilities of the Hope- 
well-Prince George area were increased by the launching of the River- 
crest Golf Club. The nine-hole golf course was laid out on their prop- 
erty by Marvin J. and Elizabeth Elliott. The site is along Jordan’s 
Point between Route to and the airport and ferry. In 1955 it was 
acquired by the Jordan’s Point Country Club. 

Several legislative acts passed at the 1948 session of the General 
Assembly were of interest to the locality. The most important act pro- 
vided for appointment of general registrars in certain counties, includ- 
ing Prince George. The appointment of the general registrar auto- 
matically abolished the office of registrar for each and all of the election 
districts of the county. The governing body of the county was em- 
powered to fix compensation and furnish the general registrar with a 
suitable office, furniture and equipment. 
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Under another act, it became lawful to dip for herring, not for 
commercial purposes, in any waters of Chippokes, Ward’s and Powell’s 
Creeks north of State Highway No. 10, for which an annual dip net 
license fee of not more than one dollar could be charged. A penalty of 
from $10 to $25 was provided. At the same time the General Assembly 
prohibited the placing or use of nets and fyke nets in Chippokes Creek 
in Prince George. 

A new selective service act became effective on June 28, 1948, and 
has remained on the books ever since. While the monthly calls were far 
below the World War II level, scores of young men from the area were 
caught up in the net in time to participate in the Korean “police action” 
as the war in the Far East was called by President Harry S. Truman. 
Happily the number of deaths in this war were small. There was no 
general call made on the National Guard and Hopewell’s Company E 
continued on its armory training status. 

As cold weather approached in 1948 the Hopewell-Prince George 
area was kept warmed by a stirring presidential race and by an alarm- 
ing fire. Along with the uphill campaign of President Truman against 
Thomas E. Dewey, Watkins M. Abbitt of Appomattox, who had taken 
his seat in February to succeed the late Representative Patrick H. 
Drewry, was making a bid for a full term. 

First came the fire which could have been as disastrous as that of 
1915. [his time the community was endangered by wind-fanned billows 
of flames from an oil barge, which threatened to ignite 6,000,000 gallons 
of oil stored at the City Point Oil Terminal. Fire fighting units from 
Petersburg and Richmond responded to calls for assistance, but Hope- 
well’s own department succeeded in bringing the dangerous situation 
under control. 

Mr. Abbitt was, as expected, elected without opposition and has 
been re-elected each two years since. The presidential race found the 
Hopewell-Prince George area staunchly Democratic even without the 
magic Roosevelt name on the ballot. The city gave the President 1,242 
votes to 570 for the New York Governor, while the county went the 
same way by 745 to 317 votes. 

When 1949 opened the Hopewell-Prince George area acquired its 
first permanent daily newspaper, when The Hopewell News, became a 
five-day afternoon daily. Launched as a weekly in 1926 under the name 
of The City and Tri-County News, it had had four owners until pur- 
chased in September, 1936 from G. A. Hundley and associates, by 
Augustus Robbins, Jr., who had had a successful newspaper career in 
Kentucky before selecting Virginia as his new field. Under his manage- 
ment it had been changed immediately from a weekly to a semi-weekly 
and was Virginia’s largest paper of that class when it became a daily. 
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The Hopewell News has played an important part in the betterment, 
development and growth of the area. It is the only newspaper in Vir- 
ginia that has twice won the Virginia Press Association’s Copeland Me- 
morial Award “for journalistic integrity and community service.” In 
1945 Mr. Robbins was given the VPA Distinguished Service Award by 
vote of the editors of the State for “his outstanding contribution to 
Virginia journalism.” In addition the paper has won many other awards, 
including several firsts for editorial excellence. 

In 1949 Ligon L. Jones was appointed Commonwealth Attorney of 
Hopewell to fill the unexpired term of his father, Archer L. Jones, who 
had filled the post for many years at the time of his death. The younger 
Mr. Jones resigned from the House of Delegates to take the position. He 
was elected for the full term and has been re-elected ever since. 

The same year found a Prince George resident seeking to win the 
Virginia governorship. In 1949 Remmie L. Arnold, Petersburg pen 
manufacturer, who owns the large estate “Arnolda” on Route 460, took 
his first major fling at politics in the gubernatorial primary campaign. 
He was pitted, in a four-man race, against the power of the Byrd organi- 
zation, which largely supported John S. Battle; the anti-Byrd forces, 
which rallied behind Francis Pickens Miller, and the former chairman 
of the State Democratic Committee, Horace H. Edwards, who helped 
to split the organization vote. The statewide tally was: Battle, 135,426, 
Miller, 11,697; Edwards, 47,435, and Arnold, 22,054. 

Prince George was carried by Arnold, with 443 votes, followed by 
Miller, 421; Battle, 327; Edwards, 56. Arnold also carried Petersburg 
with 1,672 votes; Miller, 1,051; Battle, 969; Edwards, 262. Hopewell, 
however, was won by Miller, with 1,167 votes followed by Battle, 450, 
Arnold, 426; Edwards, 184. 

The Veterans Recreation Center, located on South 15th Avenue, on 
the circle, was built at this time by the Jacob J. Pearson Post No. 
637, Veterans of Foreign Wars and its Auxiliary. Work was started on 
the building late in 1949 and continued through most of 1950. Much of 
the work was done by VFW members and while uncompleted was used 
by the post in the summer of 1950. The first use for a public event was 
a Fall Festival, sponsored by the VFW, in October, 1950. 

Unpleasant echoes of reconstruction days were heard in 1949 when 
a vigorous statewide campaign was waged for repeal of the admittedly 
obnoxious poll tax requirement as a requisite to registration and voting. 
Hopewell and Prince George voted solidly against the proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment which went down to defeat in the State gen- 
erally, largely because it was so complicated and gave the General As- 
sembly so much power the people were afraid of it. 
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Up to this time, old City Point and the new Hopewell, rich in Civil 
War tradition, had no memorial strictly to the Confederacy, although 
the county had a monument to all of its men in gray on the court house 
green. [This situation was remedied in 1949 by the erection of a granite 
shaft in the triangle formed by Randolph Road, West Cawson Street 
and North 2nd Avenue, through the efforts of the City Point Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. ‘The inscription reads: 

“Dedicated to the Glory of God in memory of our Confederate 
soldiers who fought in the War Between the States.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


T the mid-way point in the eventful twentieth century, the Hope- 

well-Prince George area continued to make material advances 

but, as the time approached for it to join other sections of the Old Do- 

minion in observing the 350th anniversary of the arrival of the first 
white man, it still had many problems on its doorstep. 

In this period, the county was destined to yield more of its territory 
to the cities of Petersburg and Hopewell and it was going to see its 
bustling training area of two world conflicts raised from a temporary 
to permanent status with the designation of Fort Lee. The erection of 
huge brick and concrete barracks, warehouses, shops and other military 
facilities and several hundred homes and apartments for the married 
officers and men now in effect had created what was tantamount to a 
city within the environs of the county. 

When the census figures for 1950 were announced, the area, ex- 
clusive of Fort Lee, had a population almost touching the 30,000 mark 
and, two years later, this figure had been passed. The white race now 
led by more than two to one whereas, only fifty years before, the ratio 
was 40 to 60. The official 1950 population of Prince George was 19,679 
and that of Hopewell 10,219. The Fort Lee strength was in the “re- 
stricted” category. 

Annexation in 1952 caused the shifting of balance from county to 
city, with Prince George reduced to 15,285 and Hopewell mounting to 
15,955, making a total of 31,240 at that time. However both the county 
and the city continued to grow and a recent estimate, based on new 
home permits from 1952 through 1956 gave Hopewell an unofficial 
population of more than 21,000. Subsequent Petersburg annexations 
took acreage, but only cost the county 164 residents. 

Along with Fort Lee’s 7,603 acres within Prince George’s environs, 
there, also, were other vast State and Federal governmental areas that 
did not come under county jurisdiction. The Petersburg National Park 
took 1,368 acres; the Federal Reformatory 1,486 acres and the Peters- 
burg State Colony 1,020 acres. The U. 5S. National Cemetery occupied 
seven acres within the Hopewell corporate limits. 

Prince George was shifting gradually from a purely farming county 
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to a residential county. Hundreds of its families were gaining their 
livelihood from industrial plants in Hopewell, Petersburg and Chester- 
field or as civilian employees at the governmental installations. Aside 
from Hopewell’s industries, the county had only one of its own, the 
Brenco Corporation, manufacturer of railroad parts. 

The area was being served by rail, motor, air and water transporta- 
tion lines. The county was near the center of the big Norfolk and 
Western Railway system, whose main line passed through it east and 
west, with the expanded old City Point branch from Petersburg to 
Hopewell. The Atlantic Coast Line touched the county for a short 
distance near the southwest corner in the Carson vicinity and a Sea- 
board Air Line branch entered Hopewell by way of Chesterfield. 

Regular bus service between Hopewell, Fort Lee and Petersburg 
was maintained by the Petersburg-Hopewell Bus Lines, and the Grey- 
hound and Trailway systems operated through the county. The James, 
with a 26-foot channel, and the smaller Appomattox provided for water 
transportation needs, with a ferry across the former below Hopewell. 
Air service was available through the Hopewell Air Port. The county 
was traversed by U. S. Highways 1, 301 and 460 and by State Routes 
10, 36, 38, 106 and 154, supplemented by a network of improved county 
roads. These combined facilities brought one-fourth of the nation’s pop- 
ulation within overnight shipping distance of Hopewell. 

Telephone service was being provided now. chiefly by the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia, which had re- 
cently taken over the franchise of the Prince George Telephone Com- 
pany, while the Home Telephone Company, of Tarboro, North Caro- 
lina, had lines serving the Carson area and the Upper and Lower Brandon 
sections. 

The Virginia Electric and Power Company furnished electric power 
to Hopewell, Fort Lee and most of the adjacent area. Its lines extended 
down the west side of the county along the Dinwiddie border and U. S. 
Route 301; east from Petersburg to New Bohemia on U. S. 460 to Dis- 
putanta; east from Fort Lee through Prince George Court House, Garys- 
ville and Burrowsville and including the river properties north of Route 
10. The Prince George Electric Cooperative served the remainder of 
the county. It had 654 customers by mid-1952. 

Hopewell’s filtered and chlorinated water system, operated by the 
Old Dominion Water Corp., was furnishing water to Fort Lee and the 
Federal Reformatory. Hopewell had its own sewage system, soon to 
require enlargement, and there was a county-owned plant at Prince 
George Court House providing primary and secondary service. Fort 
Lee and the Federal Reformatory had their own systems. 
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When the legislative session of 1950 opened, there was a number 
of bills affecting Prince George introduced and passed. One of these 
prohibited squirrel hunting except by property owners on their own 
land, except during the season fixed by the general law governing hunt- 
ing of upland game. Rigid regulations for deer hunting, also, were pro- 
vided. 

Still another act gave the county the authority to regulate motor 
vehicle traffic on the busy highways adjacent to the military reservation 
tracts and still another fixed the compensation of members of the Board 
of Supervisors at not less than $300 nor more than $350 a year. 

On April 30, 1950, Camp Lee officially became Fort Lee. Already, 
it had been announced that the post would be the nation’s chief Quarter- 
master Training Center. Within minutes after official notification of 
Lee’s new status signs prepared in advance were installed at the en- 
trances to, and throughout the reservation. 

Permanent type structures soon were replacing many of the frame 
buildings. Among the early permanent buildings were a library, theater, 
four 225-men barracks and two bachelor officers’ quarters. A long- 
range multi-million-dollar building program gradually is being carried 
out, much to make the post attractive to the families of service per- 
sonnel. 

Meanwhile a veritable city of seperate homes and apartments for 
military personnel was developed adjacent to, but off the main post 
area. These structures were built by private interests under special 
Congressional authorization, and eventually will become government 
owned. 

Fort Lee already in 1950 had a $60,000,000 a year disbursement in 
pay and services. It shortly became the Women’s Army Corps Train- 
ing Center and remained so for several years. During this period, a 
motion picture, Never Wave at a Wac, was made at Lee. 

While Remmie L. Arnold had not seen his political aspirations ful- 
filled, in 1950 there came to him the distinction of being elected Im- 
perial Potentate of the Mystic Shrine. He reached this top Masonic 
post after working his way up the ladder for ten years. As Imperial 
Potentate, he traveled extensively throughout the United States and in 
turn was host to many of the leading Shrine officials at “Arnolda.” 

At the next legislative session, Prince George, through the county 
clerk, was authorized to name a deputy clerk. Mrs. Ruth M. Bailey was 
appointed by Clerk George R. Walters to the post. She was serving at 
his death in 1956 but, shortly after, was named the first woman clerk 
of Hustings Court and Circuit Court of Petersburg. Wilma W. Hunter 
was named to fill the Prince George vacancy. 

The presidential race in 1952 saw Prince George fall out of its tra- 
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ditional Democratic position and give its vote to Republican Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Hopewell, however, remained in the Democratic fold 
by a bare seventeen votes. The Prince George tally was Eisenhower 612 
and Adlai E. Stevenson 541. Hopewell’s vote was Eisenhower 1,640 
and Stevenson 1,657. 

During this period, annexation troubles confronted the county with 
its own city of Hopewell, as well as Petersburg, as the culprits. To 
meet its growing needs, Hopewell in 1952 asked for and was granted 
what was known as Woodlawn and other areas and, three years later, 
Petersburg was awarded a 600-acre sub-division known as Pine Gardens. 
But still Petersburg was not satisfied and soon another slice of Prince 
George was to be annexed to that city. 

The loss of residential property from the tax rolls and the lack of 
industrial and business concentration put an additional burden on the 
the farmer and home owner. But, despite this threat of increased levies, 
the fine new Prince George High School was built and went into service 
in September 1952. Because it accommodated some students from Fort 
Lee Federal funds were made available to assist in the construction of 
the school, which later proved inadequate in size and ten more class- 
rooms were added in 1956. At the same time the $600,000 J. E. J. Moore 
High School for Negroes, also on Route 154, was put in use in Septem- 
ber, 1956. This also proved inadequate and six additional rooms soon 
were being added. 

The Prince George-Hopewell area acquired another public utility 
in 1952 when the Commonwealth Gas Company ran a pipeline through 
the county bringing natural gas to the Petersburg-Hopewell Gas Com- 
pany by whom it was distributed to industrial and domestic users. 

Of special interest to the whole area was the publication on October 
30, 1952, of a special edition of The Hopewell News to commemorate 
the 250th anniversary of Prince George County. The area history in 
story and pictures was presented in this attractive 54-page edition. 

Droughts in 1953 and 1954 brought a further decline in the county’s 
farming position. There were now left some 800 farmers, representing 
a 25 per cent drop in fifteen years. Peanuts, a major crop, not only was 
hit hard at this time by abnormal weather, but the allotments to growers 
were cut back by more than half from the 1939 level. 

A unique observance was held in June, 1953, when hundreds of 
alumni of Hopewell High School honored James E. Mallonee for his 
thirty years of service to the community, upon the occasion of his re- 
tirement. It was centered around an oil portrait of Mr. Mallonee, which 
now hangs in the hallway of the high school, but Mr. Mallonee also re- 
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ceived a scrapbook containing letters from his former students and civic 
leaders, a television set and a check. 

Born in Tennessee the educator came to Hopewell in 1923 as prin- 
ciple of Hopewell High School, a position he held until 1946 when he 
was made Assistant Superintendent of Schools. He continued to work, 
after his retirement, as a part-time consultant for the School Board 
until his death in 1956. 

It was a considerable occasion on October 13, 1953, when appro- 
priate ceremonies opened the new research laboratory of the Nitrogen 
Division, erected at the corner of LaPrade and Palm Streets. The Nitro- 
gen Division had maintained its Westover laboratory here for some 
years, and with the new addition Hopewell became one of the most 
concentrated scientific research centers in the United States, as well as 
the largest chemical center in Virginia. 

Along with other sections of the south, the Prince George-Hopewell 
area was concerned deeply in 1954 when the Nation’s highest court 
ruled against racial segregation in the schools. Although this area now 
had a substantial preponderance of whites, nevertheless a grave issue 
was posed, especially after the special session of the General Assembly 
passed a number of new laws in 1956, one of which made mandatory the 
cutting off of State funds from any district putting integration into 
effect in its schools. 

In November, 1955, the voters of Hopewell had approved a $1,000,- 
ooo bond issue for new school construction, but when the bonds were 
offered a year later there were no bidders. It was believed that the new 
laws, passed a few months earlier, had frightened off prospective bid- 
ders. The city had already spent some $300,000 on new additions to 
the Patrick Copeland and the Du Pont elementary schools and needed 
the other $700,000 to start construction of the new Carter G. Wood- 
son High School for Negroes on Palm Street. However the situation 
eventually cleared up and in February, 1957, the city was able to sell 
the school bonds to a group of Virginia dealers at a reasonable rate of 
interest. 

Hopewell acquired another fine industrial plant in 1954 when the 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, lo- 
cated its new fibre operation in the area. The plant, to produce the raw 
material, was built along Route ro next to the huge Nitrogen Plant, 
while the finished product plant was erected on a site at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, just across the Appomattox River from Hopewell. Later the 
General Chemical Division erected a small plant just off Route ro in 
Hopewell, so three divisions of Allied Chemical are now represented 


in the area. 
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Hopewell secured another commercial banking institution when 
The Bank of Hopewell opened its doors for business on June 15, 1954. 
It had been organized by a group of Hopewell and Petersburg people. 
R. F. Burke Steel, president of the Petersburg Savings and American 
Trust Company, was elected president of the new financial facility. 

On January 1, 1956, Prince George said good-bye to two more 
parcels of its land, totaling 660 acres. On that date, by a decree entered 
by Judge J. J. Temple, Petersburg was awarded the area. The largest 
parcel is bordered by South Crater Road, Sycamore Street, and the 
Norfolk and Western tracks. The smaller area is adjacent to the Peters- 
burg Military Park. 

As this marked the second annexation of Prince George land by 
Petersburg in eleven years Judge Temple in his decree specified that 
Petersburg should not make any additional annexation claims against 
Prince George within five years from the date the order was effective. 

Although the Civil War had long ago passed into history, Hopewell 
had another grim reminder of the area’s participation in the conflict 
at the beginning of the year when remains of thirteen unidentifiable 
soldiers were interred with military honors in the City Point National 
Cemetery. The first of the crumbling bones, whether of former wearers 
of the blue or the gray, had been unearthed the previous September by 
teen-agers in the City Point section of Hopewell and a later search by 
city workers uncovered more. It is presumed, because a wartime hospital 
had stood near where the discovery was made, that the remains were 
those of Union soldiers. They are now listed simply as “unknown” 
among their former comrades in the military cemetery. 

Another reminder, this one of the depression of the 1930's, came, 
also, in 1956, when the Board of Supervisors voted to abolish the 
county’s finance board, which had been set up to act as a watchdog 
over the county’s funds as a result of the Roosevelt bank holiday, which 
saw governmental as well as private money frozen temporarily. With 
the abolition of the board, its duties were transferred to Treasurer 
W. R. Horne and the supervisors’ chairman. 

Three of Hopewell’s veteran public servants retired to private life 
in 1954 after long and valuable service. The year likewise was notable 
for a number of other reasons, among them the dedication of Hope- 
well’s long needed new armory. 

First of the veteran officers to retire was “Ye Old Cap” Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston Wheeler, who had stepped down from city sergeant to 
deputy city sergeant several years before, in favor of his long-time 
deputy, Robert Egerton. He left the city service finally on the first day 


A section of Camp Lee in World War I, taken from a panarama view in the possession 
of the Quartermaster School Library. (Photocopy courtesy the Quartermaster Corps, 


Wass Aimy.) 


A section of Camp Lee in World War II, showing Quartermaster troops drilling in 
front of barracks. (Photo courtesy QM Corps, U.S, Army.) 


Prince George Courthouse as it looked in 1929. The main building was erected in 1810. 
(Photo courtesy The Hopewell News.) 


Airview taken March, 1957, showing one of the huge industrial plants that make Hope- 
well the Chemical Center of Virginia, with Old City Point and the two rivers in the 
background, (Photo courtesy Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) 
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of the year after twenty-nine years. Although hale and hearty and 
still in demand as a speaker he had reached his eighty-sixth birthday. 

In May the city was surprised by the announcement of Dr. D. Lane 
Elder of his impending retirement. He was the city’s only popularly 
elected mayor, taking office in 1920. When the new city manager plan 
was adopted in 1924, he was named mayor by the council, and con- 
tinued to serve as mayor, except for three periods. He had served on the 
city council continuously for 34 years and is a past president of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities. 

While efforts were made from time to time to oust Dr. Elder he 
held on to his seat in the City Council, but did fail of re-election as 
mayor by his fellow councilmen on three occasions. In 1930 William 
A Spencer was elected to a two years term. Then Walter Wood served 
as mayor from 1944 to 1946. At that time Norwood Wilson, who had 
led the opposition to Dr. Elder for a number of years, was elected for 
a two year term. 

From 1915 Dr. Elder had been active in the advancement of his 
adopted city, to which he came from North Carolina with his brother 
Dr. Jeffery Elder to open a hospital and pharmacy. In addition to his 
private practice Dr. Elder served for many years as plant physician for 
the Nitrogen Division and as resident physician for the Norfolk and 
Western and Seaboard Air Line railroads. He was succeeded as mayor 
by Marvin C. Neal, who was succeeded in 1956 by James W. Enochs, Jr. 

Fire Chief James J. Cuddihy, whose tenure of public service over a 
4o-year period had earned him the title of dean of Virginia fire-fighters, 
was next of the veterans to retire. This step was taken on June 30 when 
he had reached the age of 70 years. Coming to Hopewell in 1914, Chief 
Cuddihy had helped to organize the boom town’s volunteer fire depart- 
ment and became its chief. When the town became a city in 1916 he 
was made the first chief of its fire department, a position he continued 
to hold until his retirement. 

While not yet ready to retire John Kanak completed thirty-five 
years of service as a rural mail carrier on August 1, 1954. He had started 
his long tour under Uncle Sam out of the Prince George Post Office, 
after graduating from Hopewell High School in 1919. His first de- 
liveries in the county were by horse and buggy on a 28-mile route, 
which after the days of motor cars, was extended to sixty-five miles 
lined with more than 350 mailboxes. Before his retirement he was using 
his sixteenth Ford. 

Distinction of another kind came to a Hopewell resident when Mrs. 
Belle Boone Higgins in May was named Virginia Mother of the Year. 
Friends on the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, with which her late hus- 
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band had been associated for forty-three years, immediately raised funds 
to send Mrs. Higgins to New York for a four day nationwide meeting 
of the American Mothers Committee of the Golden Rule Foundation. 
Later Virginia’s Governor Thomas B. Stanley and Mrs. Stanley at- 
tended a public reception and tea in honor of Mrs. Higgins. 

To the section’s list of tragedies was added another in October 
when two members of the Prince George High School’s football squad, 
Richard Dalton and William R. Hickman, were killed when a truck 
overturned with them on Route 616 while they were returning to their 
homes from a gridiron practice. 

Dedication of the new armory was a gala event for the entire Hope- 
well area. This occurred on May 26, 1954 with Governor Stanley 
making the dedication address, and Adjutant General S. Gardner 
Waller presenting the keys to Captain William L. Merner, then com- 
mander of Company E. Gus Robbins, editor of The Hopewell News, 
served as master of ceremonies. 

The Hopewell Memorial Armory is located on the corner of La- 
Prade and Elm Streets, on land presented to the city for that purpose 
by the Celanese Corporation of America. It serves as a community cen- 
ter and the total cost was estimated at about $150,000. 

Company E had been reorganized and became a part of the 176th 
Regimental Combat Team on June 13, 1947, with First Lieut. Harry R. 
Maifield as commanding officer and First Lieut. Roy M. Glass as execu- 
tive officer. It had used a temporary armory in the old City Service 
Building on N. oth Avenue, until the new armory was built. 

Another event of great importance to the area occurred in 1954 
when the State Highway Commission authorized the construction of a 
bridge to span the James River from Jordan’s Point in Prince George 
County to Charles City County. This is the location of the present 
ferry and is only a few miles east of Hopewell. The Commission also 
allocated $250,000 for that fiscal year toward the construction of the 
bridge and has continued this allocation each year. The State Highway 
Department is now waiting to secure a permit from the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army, before letting a contract for the detailed plans and 
specifications for the bridge. While the bridge is assured it may be a year 
or so yet before construction can start. 

Along with the Eisenhower landslide in Virginia and the nation, 
in the 1956 presidential election, both Hopewell and Prince George 
were found in the Republican column. In the county the vote was Eisen- 
hower 689 and Stevenson 642. Hopewell gave Eisenhower 1,908 votes 
to 1,388 for his opponent. A States’ Rights candidate, T. Coleman 
Andrews of Richmond, who was backed by segregationists, received 
235 votes in the county and 14g in the city. 
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In the same election Hopewell voters cast their ballots in favor of 
a $1,100,000 bond issue for the construction of a sewage disposal plant 
and system. City Attorney T. E. Peterson was later instructed to pre- 
pare to receive bids on the bond issue to get the work started as quickly 
as possible, but this was held up in order to secure a grant of $71,750 
from the Federal government. 

Meanwhile a movement to raise $150,000 to restore and preserve 
300-year-old Merchants Hope Church was under way. In June, 1956, 
the ancient edifice was lighted for the first time when a committee met 
there to launch plans. Twenty-five floodlights provided by the Hope- 
well Emergency Crew illuminated the building inside and out. 

The restoration movement—a combined effort of the Hopewell- 
Petersburg-Prince George area—is aimed at turning Merchants Hope 
into a national and religious shrine open to the public, even though it 
will continue as a church. Structurally the old church, except for a few 
minor additions after the Civil War, is the same as it was when first 
erected in 1657. Union soldiers destroyed its interior furnishings. The 
present pews, floor and chancel were installed about 1870, at which 
time it is probable that the wood ceiling and the wood wainscoting 
were also added. 

The first step to preserve the old church will be to make essential 
repairs, made necessary by the crumbling of some of the original hand- 
hewn beams. By the end of the year the committee had raised almost 
$8,000 and had thus secured a grant of $10,000 from Paul Mellon’s Old 
Dominion Foundation for the preservation of the structure. Plans of 
the committee later call for restoration of the interior, erection of a 
colonial type brick wall around the church yard and a caretaker’s home 
in the pine grove back of the church. The Rev. S. Janney Hutton is 
rector of Merchants Hope and also of St. John’s in Hopewell. 

On the eve of the 350th anniversary of the arrival of the first perma- 
nent English settlers, Hopewell was making progress in several direc- 
tions. A start had been made on an off-street parking program, on a 
street improvement program, on new school construction and also 
an annex to, the Municipal Building. A contract was let for the annex 
in February, 1957. It will house the Maude Langhorne Nelson Public 
Library in addition to city offices and departments. 

Construction of an $830,000 addition to Hopewell’s John Randolph 
Hospital is also a prospect for the immediate future. The work will be 
speeded through the allocation of $385,000 in State and Federal funds 
by the Virginia Advisory Hospital Council. The allocation is in two 
parts, $314,500 in 1957 and $71,500 in 1958. In a tremendous area wide 
campaign in 1956 the goal was exceeded and pledges of more than 
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$560,000 were received by the Hopewell Hospital Authority toward 
the building program. 

Both the county and the city have their fingers crossed on the 
possible benefits from the completion of the Richmond-Petersburg 
Toll Road. While none of it is actually on Prince George soil, it will con- 
nect with U. S. 301, which goes through the southern part of the county. 
This section of 301 from Petersburg to the North Carolina line is now 
in the new Federal inter-state system. A public hearing was held in 
February, 1957, on plans to make it a four-lane, divided, limited access 
highway. 

As the time approached for the opening of the Jamestown Festival 
in the spring of 1957 the Hopewell-Prince George area was planning 
to produce a pageant based on local history. To be called “Let Freedom 
Ring” it was planned to be shown during July and August in the open 
air amphitheatre back of the Patrick Copeland School. A steering com- 
mittee sponsored by the Hopewell Chamber of Commerce and the 
James River Branch of the APVA set up the Area Pageant Committee, 
composed of representatives of various area organizations, with Mrs. 
Hilda M. Traina as general chairman. For weeks preceding the pageant, 
Hopewell’s males gave up razors temporarily and a wide assortment of 
beards was the result. 

Coincident with the area’s participation in the Jamestown Festival, 
is the publication of The Prince George-Hopewell Story which brings 
the county’s and city’s varied past up to mid-1957. 

As this final chapter necessarily comes to an end there is every indi- 
cation of continued progress and a bright future for the Hopewell- 
Prince George area, with its remarkable blending of the old and the 
new. 
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Cape Henry, landing at, 4 
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Chambers, Judge Edward K., 191, 192, 
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Chaplin’s Choice, 30, 49 
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Chardonnet, Count, 243 

Charles I, King, 23, 32 

Charles II, King, 44, 49 

Charles City Point: 20, 21, 22, 28, 29; 
projected school at, 20, 21, 23 

Chastellaux, Marquis de, 95 

Chemical Center, growth of, 281 

Cherry, M. B., 249 

Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
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Children, care for destitute, 35, 40, 76 

Chimneys, wooden, ban against, 69, 72, 
76 

Cholera, epidemic of Asiatic, 129 
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Churches: compulsory attendance at, 67; 
City Point’s in 1915, 230; county’s 
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established, decline of, 96; Hope- 
well’s new, 234; Negro, starting of, 
206, 207 
Church: 
Bethlehem Congregational, 216 
Blandford (Well’s Hill), 64, 65, 68, 72 
Blating Gate, 153 
Brandon Episcopal, 37, 62, 138, 144, 
153, 159, 261 
Ferry Chapel, 49, 64 
Gary’s, 99, 100, 157 
Harricane, 65, 66 
Jones Hole Chapel, 65, 99 
Hopewell Baptist, 230 
Lanes Chapel, 105 
Loving Union (Evans) Baptist, 206 
Martin’s Brandon, 112 
Merchants Hope, xi, 34, 35, 38, 39, 45; 
56, 57, 62, I91, 201, 284 
Moorish Temple, 263 
Mount Calvary Baptist, starting of, 207 
Morning Star Baptist, 207 
Mount Hope Baptist, 207 
Mount Sinai Baptist, 153, 191 
Old Shop, ror 
Pleasant Grove Baptist and officers of, 
193 
Quaker Meeting House, 102 
Rising Mount Zion (Jesse’s) Baptist, 
206, 207 
Sacred Heart Catholic, 216 
Salem Methodist, 110 
Shiloh Baptist, 134, 208 
St. James Catholic, 230, 231 
St. John’s Episcopal, 269, 284 
Sycamore, 179 
Tar Road Baptist, starting of, 207 
Union Branch Baptist, 194 
Cibula, John Sr. and Jr., 216, 246 
City Point: British attack on, 167; early 
names for, 13; Federal attack on, 
164; Grant’s base at, 169-190; in- 
corporation of, 122; mentions of, 
Xli, 10-13, 15, 19, 22, 28, 29, 48, 63, 
75> 80, 81, 86, 89, 90, 92, 93, 106, 10Q, 
III-113, 118, 120, 122-124, 132, 133, 
144, 147, 150-153, 159, 164, 167-174, 
177, 179-181, 183, 184, 186, 189, 192, 
193, 196, 202, 204-206, 217, 219, 223, 
224, 228-231, 233-235, 244, 248, 240, 
276, 282; postoffice, 1915, at, 230; 
prisoner exchange at, 168, 183, 184; 
warehouse at, 113 
City Point Inn, 227 
City Point Play Center, 268 
City Point Railroad: competition woes 
of, 144, 145; cost of, 135, 136; ex- 
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tension of, 140; mentions of, 132, 
133, 135, 136, 138, 140, 144, 145, 192, 
226, 228; rival acquired by, 138; 
sale of, 145, 150; state investment in, 
136 

Civil War: American, 155-182; county 
units and officers, 159, 160; county’s 
first ground action of, 165; Eng- 
land’s, 32; soldier voting in, 180 

Claiborne, Augustine, 72, 126 

Claiborne, Dr. James Herbert, 151, 155- 
157, 162, 163 

Claremont, Fulton’s steamship, 100 

Clark, George Rogers, Col., 90 

Clarksville, 46 

Clary, James W., 179 

Clay, Henry, 143 

Cleveland, Grover, President, 203, 209, 
ye 

Clemency, appeals for, ro1 

Clements, Tom, 120 

Clinton, Sir Henry, 86 

Coal, lower Chesterfield, 139, 140 

Cocke, Benjamin, 122 

Cocke, Harrison H., 152 

Cocke, James, 83, 84, 152 

Cocke, John P., 112 

Cocke, Mary, 62 

Cocke, Nathaniel C., 152 

Cocke, Thomas P., 122 

Coggin, W. L., 154 

Coggin’s Point, 16, 23, 52, 83, 100, 104, 
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Coley Dr. William, 166 

Cole, William, 112 

Collier, Charles F., Sen., 155, 163 
Collier, Robert R., 150 

Columbian Peanut Co., 245 

Comer, Charles, 217 

Comet, early Colonial, 45 
Commonwealth Gas Co., 280 
Company C., 5th Bn. Inf. C.S.A., 160 
Company D., roth Bn. Inf. C.S.A., 160 
Company E., 116th Inf., 243, 267, 268, 
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ereahy E., 176th Combat Team, 284 

Company F., 13th Va. Cav. C.S.A., 160 

Communistic System, early, 13, 14, 18 

Congress, Continental, first member of, 
82 

Congress, first districting for, 100 

Confederacy, Southern, Ruffin’s crusade 
for, 149 

Conservation, laws for game, 216 

Constitution and Guerriere, battle of, 
116 
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Constitutional Conventions, 85, 100, 125, 
126, 195, 196, 220, 259, 271 
Cooke, John Esten, 153 
Cooke, John H., 237 
Coolidge, Calvin, President, 249, 250 
Copland, Rev. Patrick, xiii, 20, 21 
Copeland, Richard W., Col., 272 
Corn Club, roo-bushels-per-acre, 273 
Cornwallis, Lord, 93, 94 
Corporations, colony divided into, 17 
Correspondence, committee of, 81, 82 
County Agent, employment of, 253 
Courier Relays, Revolutionary, 86, 88, 
89, 91 
Court and Courts: county, new style 
of, 199; early colonial, 27; en- 
larged jurisdiction of, 126; first 
separate Prince George, 38, 56; last 
Civil War sessions of, 174; legisla- 
ture elimination of, 257; parish, au- 
thorization of, 34, 37; Superior, re- 
moval of, 119, 120; records, war 
loss of, xii, 94, 179, 191; resumption 
after Civil War, 191; court house, 
British burning of, xii, 94; Federal 
burning of, xli, 179; court houses, 
37-39, 63, 94, 99, 115, I9I, 195, 201, 
208, 209, 245 
Coutts, Rev. William, 82 
Cox, James, 246 
Cox, James H., 148 
Cox’s Mill, skirmish at, 166 
Crater, Battle of, 178 
Crater, reunion at, 210 
Crawley, David, 59 
Creath, Thomas B., 134 
Creeks: 
Bickers, 23, 35 
Chippokes, 98 
City, 28, 32 
Flowerdew, 49 
Harrison’s, 173 
Lawson’s, 76 
Namozine, 66 
Old Town, 14 
Powell’s, 47 
Puddlecock, 14 
Upper Chippokes, 34, 35, 37 
Ward’s, 33, 35, 51, 62 
Crews, William, 45, 46 
Crockett, Rev. John, 206 
Cromwell, followers of, 32 
Cronkhite, Adelbert, Gen., 237 
Crossword Puzzle Craze, 250 


‘Crowder, Calvin C., Capt., 243, 267 


Crozet, Claudius, Col., 127, 139, 140 
Cruzier, Revolutionary ship, 84 
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Cuddihy, James J., 283 

Cummings, E. H., 246 

Cumming’s Store, 130 

Cureton, James, 112 

Curle’s Neck, 45 

Curtis, B. C., xv 

Custom’s Collector, removal of, 107 


Daily Appeal quoted, 201 

Daily Express quoted, 159, 160, 163, 165- 
167 

Dale Parish, 66 

Dale, Sir Thomas, Gov., 12-15, 20, 28 

Dalton, Richard, 284 

Dana, Charles A., 189 

Dancing, Colonial classes in, 68 

Dandridge, John, 108 

Daniel, John W., 208 

Daniel, Richard T., 204 

Daniel, Robert W., 225, 251, 261 

Daniel, T. H., 194 

Daniel, W. B., Dr., 238 

d’Anmour, Chevalier, 95 

Davidson, Hunter, Lt., 168 

Davis, Boise, 240 

Davis, John W., 249 

Davis, I. P., 239 

Davis, Jefferson, Pres., 161, 163, 164, 168, 
184, 202 

Davis, J. R., first census taker, 102 

Davis, Thomas, 19 

Davis’s Warehouse, 105 

Dawbell, Benjamin S., 244 

Deactivation, civil and military, 272, 273 

Declaration of Independence, reading 
of, 84 

Dehart, James, 67 

Delaware, Lord, 10, 11 

Depressions, 136, 202, 203, 254 

Dering, William, dance teacher, 68 

Devaney, Walter L., 233 

Dew, Thomas, 33 

Dewey, Thomas E., 274 

Dezendorf, John F., 207 

Disoway, L. F., dentist, 157 

Disputanta, mentions of: 98, 120, 151, 
168, 219, 224, 235, 245, 250; naming 
of, 151 

Disputanta Peanut Co., 223 

Disputanta Telephone Co., 222 

Disputanta Vocational Department, 250 

Districts, magisterial, names of, 203 

Diversions, Civil War soldiers, 181, 183 

Dixie, Lincoln orders playing of, 189 

Douglas, Stephen A., Sen., 155, 156 

Draft Boards, 238, 265, 266, 273, 274 

Drake, Sir Francis, 16 
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Draycon, John, 41 

Drewe, Thomas, 38, 39 

Drewry, Patrick Henry, 246, 274 

Drewry’s Bluff, actions at, 164, 170, 171, 
184. 

Droomgoole, George C., Congressman, 
144 

Drought, relief measures from, 254 

Ducking stools, use of, 40 

Duke, Henry, 59 

Duke, Mrs. Thomas W.., 239 

Duncan, Warren L., 238 

Dunmore, Lord, opposition to, 77, 82, 


83 
Du Pont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., 234, 


235 

Du Pont Club, 229 

Du Pont Gun Cotton Plant, 226 

Du Ponts, mention of, 225-232, 234-236, 
238, 239, 241-244, 251; plant closed 
by, 243; plant site bought by, 225 

Dupuy, William J., 152 

Durkin, Patrick, 132 

Dutch, trade with, 33 

Dutch Gap: 7, 13, 20, 23, 44, 115, 259 
253, 278, 288; Federal ships at, 165 

Dyson, William Royal, 226 


Eagle, steamship, first in county, 117, 
118 

Early, Jubal, Gen., 177 

Earthquakes, 126, 204, 210, 214 

Eaton, John, 177 

Eaton, William, 67 

Eclectic Medical Institute, 144 

Eden, Land of, 64 

Edinburg, University, county students 
at, 73 

Edlow, Carter, 142, 143 

Edmonds, Howell, 40 

Edmonds, James E., Gen., 267 

Education, abroad, 73, 78 

Edwards, Horace H., 275 

Egerton, Robert, 282 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., Pres., 280, 284 

Elder, Dr. D. Lane, 231, 243, 244, 249, 
259, 283 

Elder, Dr. Jeff N., 231, 238, 243, 283 

Elder Drug Co., 232 

Eldridge, Thomas, 67 

Election officials, first pay for, 219 

Elections, precincts for, 130, 149, 197 

Elliott, Marvin J. and Elizabeth, 273 

Ellis, Roy, 240 

Ellyson, J. Taylor, Lt. Gov., 224, 225 
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Emigration, county’s loss by, 118, 119, 
206, 208 

Enderson, Reynard, 40 

England, J. N., 233 

England, second war with, 113, 116, 
117 

Enochs, James W., Jr., 283 

Entertainment and sports, early, 68 

Epes, Daniel, 152 

Epes, James Fletcher, 213 

Epes, Littlebury, 53 

Epes, Peter, 152 

Epes, Sidney P., 217 

Episcopal Church, incorporation of, 97 

Episcopal Theological Seminary, 126 

Eppes, Archibald, 112, 113 

Eppes, F. A., Sr., first agricultural agent, 
226 

Eppes, Francis, Col., xii, xiii, 30, 38, 47, 


74 
Eppes, Frank, sheriff, 59 
Eppes, John, 38 
Eppes, John H., 191 
Eppes, Mrs. Mary, 63, 113 
Eppes, Peter, sheriff, 83, 85, 99, 104 
Eppes, Richard, 233, 250, 255 
Eppes, William, 36, 63 
Epps, Robert F., 141 
Equalization, board of, 249 
Eubank, R. Ragland, 263 
Evacuation, Petersburg and Richmond, 
188 
Evans, George R., 240 
Evans, John, 59 
“Evergreen,” 106, 116 
Explorations, early western, 33 


Faison, J. O., 233, 238 

Faithwell, Jonathan, pirate, 67 

Fallam, Robert, 44 

Families, Colonial, names of, 30; Civil 
War names of, 161 

Farm, America’s oldest, xi, xii, 30 

Farmers, free, first, 14 

Farmers Register, 130 

“Farmingdell,” 84, 90 

Farms, communal, 14, 17 

Farrar, F.S., 238 

Farrar, Nicholas, 21 

Farrar, William, 26, 27 

Farrar’s Island, 13, 26 

Faulcon, William, Negro delegate, 209 

Fauquier, Francis, Gov., 74 

Federal soldiers, bodies of, 282 

Fee System, end of, in area, 259 

Fencing: association for, 152; early Co- 
lonial, 27 


Fenner, Thomas E., Jr., 246 
Ferguson, Rev. Robert, 65 
Ferries, early and tolls on, 41, 52, 63, 
105 
Figg, Kenneth, 252 
Figg, William H., 152, 174, 191 
Fillmore, Millard, 151 
Finance Board, county, 258, 282 
Financial Institutions: 
Bank of City Point, 229 
Bank of Disputanta, 223 
Bank of Hopewell, 282 
Bank of Southside Virginia, 258 
Bank of Virginia, 112 
Farmers Bank of Virginia, 112 
Farmers and Mechanics, 229 
Farmer’s Mutual Fire Assurance Co., 
3 
First Federal Savings and Loan Asn., 
258 
Hopewell Bank and Trust Co., 256 
Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan 
Asn., 258 
Prince George County Bank, 245, 246 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Co., 
252.5256 
Virginia State Bank of Hopewell, 229 
Fink, Henry, 203 
Finn, M. A., 233 
Finney, (or Finnie) Rev. Alexander, 62 
Fires: Brandon Episcopal Church, 261; 
City Point Oil Terminal, 274; Grand 
Central Hotel, 244; Hopewell town, 
231 
Fitch, John, 100 
Five Forks, battle of, 188 
Five Forks, Hopewell, 63 
Fitzgerald, Ed and Mary, 40 
Fitzgeralds, court house site at, 63 
Flaherty, R. W., 229 
Fleet, Henry, Capt., 29 
Fleming, Robert, 53 
Floyd, William, 67 
Flournoy, Thomas A., 151, 168 
Flowerdeu, Stanley, 16 
Flowerdeu, Temperance (Lady Yard- 
ley) 53165.27 
Flowerdew Creek, town at, 49 
Flowerdew Hundred: 16, 18, 21, 22, 25, 
26, 31-34, 37-39 54, 56, 63, 109; Brit- 
ish ambushed near, 90 
Flying Parsons, 269 
Fontaine, Peter, 60 
Forborn, Andrew, first postmaster, 107 
Forman, Thomas M., Gen., 117 
Formidable, British warship, 94 
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Fort: 
Abbott, 247 
Battery 45, 193 
Falls of Appomattox, 29 
Haskell, 185 
George G. Meade, 267 
Hell, 182 
Henry, 31, 44, 64 
Hood, 84, 86, 88-92, 116, 117 
Lee, xii, 70, 71, 245, 277-280 
Mahone, 221 
McGilvery, 185 
Powhatan, 84, 116, 117, 159, 160, 164, 
LOOM ITIL 72s9k Top tional 
Sumter, xi, 116, 158 
Fort Lee, permanent post named, 277 
Fort Powhatan, Confederate flag asked 
for, 159 
Fort Stedman, attack on, 185, 193 
Fort Sumter, Ruffin’s shot on, 158 
Fowle, Harry K., xv 
Fowler, H. B., surgeon, 196 
Fox, J. W., Capt., 238, 241 
Francisco, Peter, 75, 76, 86 
Fraternizing, wartime soldier, 181, 182 
Free school, first projected, 12 
Freedmen’s: bureau, 193, 199; school 
for Negroes, 193 
Freeze, Ed, 40 
French and Indian War, 72, 74; county 
enrolees in, 74 
French and Spanish, fear of, 57-59 
Freshets and storms, 16, 17, 42, 49, 775 
78, 127, 129, 205, 211, 212 
Friend, Nathaniel, 122 
Fritz, A. N., 197 
Frog Hole Place, court house at, 63 
Fulton, Robert, 100, 117 
Furia, George, 216 
Future Farmers of Virginia (America), 
250 


Gabriel’s Rebellion, 111, 120 

Gaines, William E., 209 

Game wardens, appointment of, 226 

Garfield, James A., Pres., 207 

Garrow, J. Toomer, Capt., 238, 243 

Garysville, 7, 47, 93, 109, 141, 166, 219, 
278 

Gates, Sir Thomas, Gov., 10, 11, 12, 13 

Gatlings (Spring Hill), landslide at, 222 

Geahanean, G., Capt., 240 

Gee, James S., 149 

Gee, Theron, 141 

Gee, William, 149 

George II, King, 66 

George’s Plantation, 36 
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Georgia, authorization of march 
through, 180 

Gholson, Thomas S., first county CSA 
Congressman, 161 

Gibbs, William, 77 

Giddings, Joshua, 144 

Gifts, womens’ wartime, 161 

Giles, William B., statesman, 100, 124, 
125 

Gilkerson, W. I., 233, 238, 244 

Gill, Roland B., 263 

Gilliam, James, 112 

Gilliam, Reuben and Patience, 201 

Gilliam, Reuben M., 120 

Gilliam, Robert, 32, 96 

Gilliam, Robert, court clerk, 191 

Gilliam, William, second Negro dele- 

ate, 201 

Gilliam, William Boyd, 121 

Glass, Roy M., Lt., 284 

Glover, William, 112 

Grant, Mrs. U. S. and children, 177, 183 

Grant, U. S., Gen., xii, 169-177, 179-181, 
183, 184, 186, 188, 193, 195, 196, 202, 
208; headquarters, 175, 176; horses, 
176; refusal of candidacy, 177. 

Goodale. David and wife, 40 

Goode, John Jr., Congressman, 203, 207 

Goodman, John P., 239 

Goodrich, Charles, 53, 59 

Goodrich, Edward, 57, 60, 62 

Goodwin, Edwin S., 240 

Gordon, Caleb, 134 

Gordon, James B., Gen., 185, 186 

Gordon, Samuel, 69, 76 

Gordon, Thomas, 96 

Governor’s Palace, raid on, 83 

Government, plan of State, 85 

Grammar, John, 112, 123 

Graham, J. W., 243 

Grant’s Railroad, 175, 192 

Gray, James, 100 

Gray, James E., 1st Lt., 160 

Gray, Thomas S., 141 

Graves, Ralph, early mail carrier, 107 

Graves, Richard F., 2nd Lt., 160 

Great Bridge, battle of, 83 

Great Eastern, steamship, excursion to 
see, 157 

Greeley, Horace, 202 

Green, Joseph M., 2nd Lt., 160 

Green, Lewis, Jr., 60 

“Greencrofts,” 78 

Greene, Nathanael, Gen., 89 

Greenhill, Joseph and Frances, 67 

Groglode, Louis, 244 
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Gross, Benjamin, 74 
Gwaltney, James L., 134 


Hagy, Miss Claudia, 248 

Haines, Ephraim, Capt., 117 

Hair, James, 71 

Hall, Isaac, 96, 104, 112 

Hall, James, 67 

Hall, Levi A., Capt., 269 

Halligan, P. B., Sr., 151 

Halva, Vincent, 208 

Hamlin, John, 56, 57, 59, 60, 66 

Hamlin, Richard, 60 

Hanlon, John, 233 

Harding, Warren G., Pres., 246 

Hardyman, Francis, 63 

Hardyman, John, 47, 48, 51, 53, 57, 60, 
62, 63 

Hartranft Monument, 221 

Hampton, Wade, Gen., 179 

Hancock, Judge Beverley A., 222 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, Gen., 172, 
173, 207 

Harlan, James, Sen., 186 

Harlan, Miss Mary, 186 

Harpers Ferry, raid on, 153-155 

Harris, J. D., 196, 197 

Harris, William, Major, 38, 47 

Harrison, Benjamin, 125 

Harrison, Benjamin (of Brandon), 81, 
82, 83, 85, 91, 96, 112 

Harrison, Benjamin, clerk, 53 

Harrison, Benjamin, Jr., 84, 85 

Harrison, Benjamin, Major, 233, 235, 239 

Harrison, Benjamin, Pres., 133, 134, 213 

Harrison, Benjamin, VII, 138 

Harrison, Carter B., 106, 112 

Harrison, C. S., 3rd Lt. and Capt., 160 

Harrison, David A., Jr., 225, 229, 232, 
233, 238, 239, 244, 250, 271 

Harrison, George, 118 

Harrison, George W., 132 

Harrison, Henry W., 152 

Harrison, James G., xv 

Harrison, John E., 3rd Lt., 160 

Harrison, Mrs. Burton, 153 

Harrison, Nathaniel, 81, 82, 83, 85, 96 

Harrison, Richard M., 191 

Harrison, Robert, 141 

Harrison, Shadrack, 113, 141 

Harrison, Thomas, 56 

Harrison, William, burgess, 55, 59 

Harrison, Rev. William, 65, 82 

Harrison, William H., 115, 141 

Harrison, William H., justice, 174 
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Harrison, William Henry, Pres., 133, 
134, 137, 138 

Harrisons, agricultural reformers, 118, 
119 

Harrison’s Landing, Federal concentra- 
tion at, 165, 166 

Harrison’s Store, 149 

Hartwell, Rev. William, 67 

Harwell, J. Armistead, 143 

Hatch, John, 60 

Hawkins, Ernest N., murder of, 261 

Hayes, Rutherford B., Pres., 204 

Haywood, J. B., 271 

Headright, payment for, 17 

Health Board, county’s first, 219; county- 
city joint units, 260; separate county- 
city units, 266 

Heath, Rev. Augustine, slavery foe, 103 

Heath, John A., 191 

Heath, T. F., 229 

Hening, J. Hamilton, 269 

Henrico, Corporation of, 17, 22; share 
of, 28 

Henricopolis, 13, 17, 26 

Henricopolis, University of, 20, 23 

Henry, Edward Lawson, painter, 175 

Henry, Patrick, 77, 82, 85, 98 

Heth, Henry G., 118 

Heth, William, Col., 107, 118 

Hickman, William R., 284 

Higgins, Mrs. Belle Boone, 283, 284 

Highways: Bond issue campaign, 247; 
county’s first paved, 234, 235; com- 
pulsory working on, 213, 214; early 
Colonial, 27, 41, 42; extension of 
county’s, 269, 270; new laws for, 
210 

Hill, D. H., General, 166 

Hill, Edward, 30, 39, 42, 49 

History, Area, W.W.I, 250 

Hitler, Adolf, 265 

Hix, Robert, 59 

Hobb, Peter J., 174 

Hobbs, A. R., 223 

Hobbs, Alexander H., 219 

Hobbs, John A., 223 

Hobbs, Peter T., 174, 191 

Hodges, LeRoy, 223 

Hofer, Rev. J. M., 231 

Hogue, Harold, Capt., 257 

Hoke, R. K., School Superintendent, 248 

Holc, August, 210 

Holidays, Federal soldiers’, 181, 182 

Holmwood, John, 39, 41, 42 

Holt, Saxon, Sen., 261 

Home Demonstration Agent, 248 

Home Telephone Co., 278 
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Homes, pioneer, 14, 80 
Hood, John, 84 
Hood’s Warehouse, 98, 105 
Hoover, Herbert, Pres., 252, 257 
Hopewell: annexation by, 248; burning 
of, 231; charters and officials for, 
233, 249; Corporations, 1915, names 
of, 229; Du Pont and other early 
housing at, 226, 227; early policing 
of, 227, 228; election, first in, 233; 
first churches, 230, 231; first days 
of, 226; future plans for, 285; 
martial law in, 232; mentions of, x1, 
Rito i12,e 3-1 14) oi Oy OmeOs 210, 
224-234, 240, 242-244, 248, 249, 285; 
municipal building for, 233, new 
peacetime industries at, 243; num- 
ber of buildings in, 234; peace de- 
pression, 242; permanent officials 
for, 233; "policing y of,0227,82 28: ure 
covery, signs of, 232, 243, 244; 
temporary governing body for, 233; 
ship city named for, xii, 226; trans- 
portation facilities, 228, 229, 2785 
utilities, 228, 234, 278; war-time vice 
in, 240 
Hopewell Airport, 255, 278 
Hopewell-Charles City Ferry, Inc., 256, 
257 
Hopewell Farm, Du Pont purchase of, 
Xli, 225 
Hopewell Federal Building, 261, 262 
Hopewell Hospital Authority, alloca- 
tions to, 285 
Hopewell Industries: 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 252, 
281 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., 252, 253 
Celanese Corp. of America, 244, 284 
Hercules Powder Co., 243, 250 
Hopewell Trunk and Bag Co., 244 
Hummel Ross Fibre Corp., 15, 244, 256 
National Aniline Co., new plant of, 281 
Hopewell China Co., 244 
Hopewell Ferries, Inc., 250, 256 
Nitrogen Division, 252, 281, 283 
Samsocott Company, 243, 250 
Simon Slobodkin Pottery, 244 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co., 243, 244 
Tubize-Chatillon Co., strike and clos- 
ing of, 258, 259 
Virginia Cellulose Co., 243, 250 
Hopewell Kraft, ferry boat, 257 
Hopewell Municipal Building, 285 
Hopewell newspapers: first, 231, 234, 
239, 240, 242; post-war, 244, 249, 
250, 274, 275, 280, 284 
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Hopewell Newspapers: 
City and Tri-County News, 250, 274 
Daily News, 231, 234 
Daily News and Press, 239 
Hopewell News, 250, 274, 275, 280, 
284 
News Herald, 239 
Progressive, 240, 249 
Record, 240 
Star, 249 
Times, 244, 249 
Hopewell Trade Bodies: 
Board of Trade, 238 
Business Mens’ League, 229 
Chamber of Commerce, xv, 229, 238, 
244, 252, 253, 263, 273 
Retail Merchants Asn., 247 
Hopewell Recreation Department, 268 
Hopewell Rifles, VSV, 238, 241 
Hopewell Yacht Club, 175, 263, 264 
Hornblow, Archer, Jr., Lt., 237 
Horne, William Randolph, 273 
Horse, influenza, epidemic of, 202 
Horses, race, 48 
Horsman, Warham, 38 
Hospital: 
Camp and Fort Lee, 237, 244, 267 
Elder Brothers, 231, 232 
John Randolph, xii, 14, 79, 285, 286 
House, William, 40 
Hovk, R. K., 244 
Howard, Leban H., Capt., 261 
Howe, Richard, 30 
Hudson, Leonard, carpenter, 21 
Hughes, Charles Evans, 235 
Hughes, Robert W., Col., 202 
Huguenots, arrival of, 51, 52 
Hummel, Fred, 255, 272 
Hummell Squadron, Civil Air Patrol, 
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Hundley, G. A., Ed., 274 

Hunter, R. M. T., Sen., 184 

Hunter, William, printer, 75 

Hunter, Wilma W., 279 

Huntley, Clayton W., Flight Officer, 
heroism of, 270 

“Hurry Cane,” report of, 42 

Hutton, Rev. S. Janney, 285 

Hux, Thomas, 40 


Ice, war-time harvesting of, 162 
Immigrants, western and northern, 216 
Improvements, 1957 plans for civic, 285 
Indian Tribes: 

Appomatucks, 4, 5, 7, 11, 24, 41, 52 

Catawbas, 65 

Cherokees, 43, 65 
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Manakins (or Monacans), 49, 51 
Tanx Weyanokes, 24 
Tappahannas, 7, 8 
Tuscaroras, 58 
Six Nations, 65, 177 
Weyanokes, 7, 24, 52, 58, 64 
Indians: invasions by, xii, 45, 47; early 
romance of, 8; massacre by Ap- 
pomatucks, 11; massacre of 1622, 12, 
20.722, 23, 20,127, 129;emassacre’ Of 
1644, 24, 31, 32, 128; retribution 
against, 23-25, 31, 45-47 
Indians, Prince George: agricultural 
methods of, 5, 6; early impressions 
Olicas. 0, (7; foods of, 5, 6; mode of 
dress, 4, 6, 8; numerical strength 
Oth: reception by, 3-6; teaching 
Gitokt 
Influenza, Spanish, epidemic of, 237, 241 
Intelligence, committee of, 83 
Irby, Douglas, 66 
Isham, Henry, 45, 46 


Jackson, Andrew, President, 116 

Jackson (or Juxon), John, 23 

Jackson, Robert A., 273 

Jacob, John, chirugeon, 41 

Jacobs, Thomas, 67 

Jacob Bell, Confederate shelling of, 165 

Jail, county’s first official, 38, 39 

James, Edwin, 132 

James, Miss Alice, 239 

James River, Grant’s crossing of, 172 

Jamestown: burning of, 46, 47; men- 
tions of, Xi, 3, 4, 7-12, 16, 19, 21, 25, 
31, 32, 46, 47, 58, 60; tercentenary of, 
gi tt2 

Jamestown Exposition, 222, 223 

Jamestown Festival, 286 

Jarrett, Devereaux, 78 

Jefferson, John, burgess, 19, 23 

Jefferson, Lloyd U., xv 

Jefferson, Thomas, planter, 48 

Jefferson, Thomas, Gov. and Pres., x1, 
23, 63, 82, 85; 88, 89, 91-93, III, 113 

Jelinek, Rev. John, 208 

Jennings, Edward, Col., 57 

Jerusalem Plank Road, 133, 179, 185 

Jews, early, 67 

Johnson, Andrew, Vice Pres., 189, 194 

Johnson, E. M., 239 

Johnson, Joseph, 30 

Johnson, Harvey W., xv, 256 

Johnson, Joseph, first elected governor, 
148 

Johnson, Walter R., 122 

Johnson’s Mill, explosion at, 168 
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Johnston, Mary, 218 

Jones, Archer L., 275 

Jones, Benjamin, 134 

Jones, George, hospital chaplain, 196 

Jones, James Alfred, 148 

Jones, Joseph, 112 

Jones, Ligon L., xv, 275 

Jones, Peter, 38, 59, 64 

Jones, Richard, 41, 59, 64 

Jordan, J. M., 191 

Jordan, Samuel and Cecily, 16, 19, 22, 
255°20,27 

Jordan’s Parish, 34, 355 36, 39, 40 

Jordan’s:Point:¢xi 23-425, 4531.47, 52, 00 

Jordan’s Point Country Club, 273 

Jordan’s Warehouse, 69, 81 

Joseph Swamp, 98 

Justices, first post Civil War, 191 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
248 


Kalor, John, 238 

Kanak, John, 283, 284 
Karapaloft, M. A., 240 

Wautz ne Vit ren a1 70,1171, 172 
Keckley, Mrs. Elizabeth, 187 
Kemper, James L., Gen., 202 
Kendall, George, councilor, 9 
Kent, Charles, 137 

Kesiah, capture of the, 152, 153 
King, Preston, 189 

“Kippax,” 15, 42, 43 

Kohler, John F., 223 

Korea, war in, 236, 274 
Kvasnicka, Emanuel, 273 
Kvasnicka, Frantisek, 210 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 86, 93, 94, 120 

Lamb, William, 74 

Land grants, first, 13 

Land patents, first sales of, 55, 56 

Landry, M. G., 244 

Landon, Alfred, 260 

Langston, John Mercer, 211, 213 

Lanier, John, 45, 46 

Lassiter, Francis R., 217, 222 

Lay, Bishop Henry C., 180, 181 

Leake, Rev. W. S., 230 

Lederer, John, 44 

Lee, Fitzhugh, Gen., 178, 209 

Lee, Leroy M., DD., author, 118 

Lee, Nathaniel and Elizabeth, TAS ays 
IOI, 114 

Lee, Rev. Jesse, 745 755 78, 87, 99, 101, 
114, 118 

Lee, Rev. L. L., peace plan of, 163, 164 
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Lee, Robert E., Gen., 160, 166, 169, 170- 
173, 180, 183, 185, 186, 188, 192, 236 

Lee, Sb 0m 16g 7 8 

Lee, Thomas W., 145 

Lee, W. H. F., Gen., 179 

Lee’s Mill, 74, 98, 110, 260; skirmish at, 
178 


Lee’s surrender, gloom and joy over, 
190 

Legal tender, tobacco warehouse re- 
ceipts made, 69, 81 

Legislative body, first, 18, 19 

Legislature, first session of State, 85 

Leith, Harry E., 191 

Lemoine, John E., 151 

Lemon, Berlin R., 238 

Letcher, John A., Gov., 154-156 

Let Freedom Ring, festival pageant, 286 

Library, John Randolph, 255 

Library, Maude Langhorne Nelson, 256, 
285 

Lidderdale, John, 67 

Libbey, Harry, 207 

Liberty Bonds, supscriptions to, 241 

Lilley, Joel F., 191 

Lilley’s School House, 149 

Lincoln, Abraham, Pres., U.S.A., xu, 
144, 156, 158, 163, 168, 174, 176, 177, 
180, 182, 184, 186, 188, 189 

Lincoln, Mrs. Mary, 176, 183, 186, 188 

Lincoln, Robert, Capt., 186 

Lincoln, “Tad,” 176, 183, 188 

Linerose, O. S., Captain, 243 

Liquor, early prices for, 70 

Lister, Edward, 23 

Livesay, Albert G., Lt., 269 

Llewellyn, Robert, 35 

Lockett, Lucy, burial of, 129 

London Illustrated News, visit by staft 
member of, 186 

Low, John, 64 

Low, Miah, 53 

Lower Appomattox Company, 112, 122- 
124, 127-129, 132, 137, 139, 140, 145- 
148 

Luellin, Daniel, 53 

Luke, J. M., 233 

Lyle, D. C., 1st Lt., 160 

Lyon, Charles L., 240 


Mackenzie, P., 123 

Machet, Joseph, 209, 210 
Maddox, William, Major, 117 
Madison, Isaac, Capt., 26 
Madison, James, Pres., 116 
Magee, John F., 150 
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Magisterial districts, return to and names 
of, 203, 204 

Mahone, William Gen.: 151, 178, 211; 
death of, 215, 216 

Maifield, Harry R., Lt., 284 

Maine, sinking of, 217 

Mallonee, James E., 280, 281 

Maloney, Joseph and wife, Hopewell’s 
first parents, 229 

Mansion Hill, 94 

Mapp, Walter, 250 

Marino, county man lost on, 235 

Market, stock, crash of, 254 

Markets, early establishment of, 37 

Marks, E. R., 204 

Marks, Edward A., 141 

Marks, John A., 1st Lt., 160 

Marks, Percy C., 152 

Marks, Richard, 122 

“Marlbourne,” 141, 167, 194 

Marriages, validation of illegal, 97 

Martin, John, Capt., 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
30, 32, 251 

Martin, Richard, 16 

Martin, William T., 197, 201 

Martin’s Brandon, 10, 16, 19, 20, 23, 30, 
32, 34, 35, 37, 62 

Martin’s Brandon Parish, 34, 36, 37, 40, 
60, 62, 76, 82, 103 

Mason, George Carrington, 36 

Mason, John Y., 126 

Mason, L. W., 150 

Massie, Thomas, 97 

Mata, Andrew, 216 

Mathews, Rebecca Tinsley, slave owner, 
143 

Matthews, George, 166 

Maxwell, James, Capt., 91 

Maycock, Samuel, Capt., 16, 18, 23 

Maycock’s: attack on, 166; plantation 
and wharf, 22, 33, 34, 41, 69, 73, 78, 
94, 95; warehouse, 64, 81 

Mayes, T. G., 266 

Mayo, William, Colonel, 64 

McBrown, James, 1st Lt., 160 

McCann, William T., 174, 191 

McCaull, O. H., 216 

McClellan, George B., Gen., 165, 166 

McCotter, J. Kenneth, 229, 238 

McDaniel, Hugh, 67 

Mcllwaine, A. G., 151 

McKenney, William R., Gov., 211, 214 

McKinley, William, Pres., 219, 220 

McWhann, William, 83 

Meade, Bishop William, 83, 126, 161 

Meade, David, 33, 83, 104 

Meade, David Randolph, 105 
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Meade, George G., Gen., E70, 0720173; 
179, 180, 183, 186, 187 

Meade, John E., 136 

Meade, R. K., 83 

Meade, R. K., Congressman, 144, 145 

Meade, William Kidder, 83, 85, 86 

Meade, William Kidder, Jr., Capt., 158 

Meadows, Mrs. Mary, 268 

Medical Training Center, 267, 269, 279 

Memorial, W.W.II, 272 

Merchants Hope Church, restoration of, 
284 

Merchants Hope Plantation, xi, 30, 41, 
62 

Meredith, Sampson, 59, 60 

Merner, William L., Capt., 284 

Merrimac and Monitor, battle of, 164 

Methodism, early days of, 66, 77, 87, 114, 
118 

Mexican Border, service on, 235, 236 

Midleton, Peter, 35 

Midwives, early official, 41 

Mikles, John, 216 

Military District, Colonial, 71, 72 

Militia, Colonial, 31, 52, 58, 73, 74 

Miller, Francis Perkins, 275 

Miller, Hugh, 72, 78 

Miller, Lillias, 73 

Milligan, L. P., 238 

Mills, Bland’s, Cocke’s, Wilkerson’s, 47, 
62 

Milton, Rev. Marshall, 269 

Milton, Rev. William Byrd Lee, 269 

Minnesota, settlers from, 208 

Ministers, Colonial pay of, 27, 28 

Minter, John and Mary, 41 

Mitchell, Jones, 143 

Mitchell’s and burning of, 94, 250 

Mistr, Adolph, 216 

Mistr, Frank, 208 

Mistr, Frank, Jr., 223 

Mobilization, proposed site for, 236 

Moncol, Andrew and Edward, 273 

Moore, Bishop Richard Channing, 126 

Moore, Horatio, 122 

Moore, James E., 152 

Moorish Colony, 263 

Montague, Andrew J., Gov., 220 

Monuments, Confederate, 221, 276 

Morton, C. B., 244 

Morris, William J., 136, 138 

Morrison, Wallace, 113 

Moryson, Francis, 44 

Mother of Year, Virginia, 283, 284 

Muhlenburg, Peter, Gen., 91, 92 

Mumford (or Munford), James, 65 

Mumford’s Warehouse, 64 


Munford, Robert, 56, 57, 59, 62, 74, 77; 
81; writings of, 77 

Munt, Henry, postmaster, 230, 261 

Murphy, W. W., xv 

Murray, William, 96 

Murry, William, Lt., 83 

Musters, sports at militia, 52 


Names, confused spelling of, xii 

Nash, Judge John W., 148 

National Cemetery, Hopewell, 196, 201, 
21754202 

National Guard, Federal call of, 265; or- 
ganization of, 243 

National Military Park, Petersburg, 216, 
a50n2 51297 

Navigation, early improvement of, 68 

Navy, Virginia, loss of, 91 

Nearman, Paul, 232 

Neblett, Edward, 113 

Nebraska, settlers from, 209, 210 

Needham, James, 45 

Negro High Schools: 
Carter B. Woodson, 230, 281 
J. E. J. Moore, 280 

Negroes: arrival of, 21; clemency for 
criminal, 101; heavy mortality 
among, 142; hiring out of, 110; 
holiday season festivities of, 110; 
manumission of, 103, 106, 108, 121, 
143; Option to remain slaves, 142, 
143; restrictions on teaching of, 128, 
141; slave labor defended, 149; 
vote reduction of, 220, working of 
female, 110 

Negroes free: competition with, 121, 
134; must leave state, 143; slaves 
owned by, 120, 121, 143 

Nelson, Fred (F. Nelson Bey), 263 

Nelson, Mrs. Maude Langhorne, 255, 
256 

Nemitz, John E., 262 

New Bohemia, and settlement of, 209, 
210, 216, 278 

Newcomers, foreign, county’s antipa- 
thy toward, 210, 216 

Newport, Christopher, Capt., 3-7, 9, 16 

Newville, town of, 119 

New York Gazette (quoted), 89 

Nicholas, Dr., coroner, 191 

Nicholson, Francis, Gov., 55, 59 

Nicholson, Robert, 41 

Noble, John, 137 

Noblin, Homer A., county agent, 253 

Norden, Robert, 60 
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Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad, 147, 
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Norfolk & Western Railway, 147, 205, 
208, 216, 226, 228, 231, 232, 234, 27% 
282, 283; City Point branch of, 224, 
20,1220, 242.0270 


Ochre, futile search for, 201, 202 
O’errell, Charles T, Gov., 214 
Officers, early Colonial, 28, 29, 30 

Old Dominion Foundation, gift from, 


284 
Old Dominion Water Corp., 278 
Oliver, Miss Esther, 243 
Opechancanough, Indian chief, 8, 31 
Opusoquoinuske, Indian queen, 6, 11 
Ord, Edward O. C., Gen., 187 
Ord, E. O. C., Mrs., insult to, 187 
Ordinaries, rates and rules fixed for, 69 
Orpheum Theater, 232 
Otto, Archduke, of Austria, and broth- 
ers, 270 
Osborne, John, 112 


Pace, George, 23 

Pace, Richard, 33 

Pace, Sarah Maycock, 23, 33 

Page, Mann, 209 

Palmetto Guard, Ruffin’s service in, 157, 
158, 161 

Pannell, William, 150 

Parham, Simon, 121 

Parham, William, 108 

Parker, A., Col., 94, 95 

Parker, Alton B., 221 

Parker, Eli, Col., 177 

Patrick Copeland School, old and new, 
230, 281, 286 

Patrick Henry C.S. Schoolship, 162, 164 

Patrols, system of, 73, 74, 128 

Patterson, John A., 132, 139 

Paulette, Rev. Robert, 20 

Paulett, Thomas, Capt., 27, 30 

Pawnee, false attack report, 159 

Peace Commission, C. S. A., visit of, 
184, 185 

Peachey, William S., 112 

Peachy, Thomas Griffen, 104 

Pearl Harbor, reaction to attack on, 268 

Pearson, Jacob J., 273 

Peebles, Benjamin J., 3rd Lt., 160 

Pegram, Edward, 112 

Pegram’s Battery, blasting of, 178 

Peirsey, Abraham, 25 

Pennock, William, tor 

“Pentagon,” Civil War, xii, 174, 175 
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Pepisco (or Pepsicumen), Indian chief, 


Percy, George, Captain, 3-4, 6 

Perkins, Charles L., 203 

Perry, Justice Lawrence, 228, 229 

Perry, Thomas, 67 

Petersburg: British ravishing of, 93; con- 
crete highway to, 234, 235; evacu- 
ation of, 188, 189; founding of, 64; 
June attacks on, 172, 173; mentions 
of, 29, 31, 61, 64, 99-102, 105, 110, 
11Q, 120, 123, 124, 133, 1375 147-150, 
152, 157-159, 165, 170-173, 177-179 
187-189, 192, 201, 225-234, 236, 245, 
251, 270 

Petersburg Battlefield Museum, 175 

Petersburg-Appomattox Electric Rail- 
way, 228, 232, 234 

Petersburg-Hopewell Bus Line, 278 

Petersburg Towing Co., 137, 138, 139 

Peter’s Point, 64 

Peterson, John, 60 

Peterson, John H., 122 

Phillips, James, war death of, 166 

Phillips, John, 113 

Phillips, J. W., 233 

Phillips, Mrs. N. A., milliner, 157 

Phillips, William, Gen., 92, 93 

Pickett, George E., Gen., 170, 173 

Pierce, Franklin, Pres., 150 

Pierce’s Plantation, 23 

Pierpont, Francis, Gov., 191, 194, 196, 
197 

Pipe organ, gift of, 153 

Planters, daily routine of, 80 

Platt, Randolph, 59, 60 

Pocahontas, Indian princess, 15, 23, 50 

Pocahontas, river steamship, 222, 223 

Pohatan (sic) town, 56 

Polk, James K., Pres., 143 

Pollard, John Garland, Gov., 254 

Poll Tax: imposition of, 220, 221; serv- 
ice men relieved of, 271; vote 
against repeal of, 275 

Poole, Nicholas, 39 

Pooley, Rev. Granville, 26, 27 

Poorhouse, establishment of, 203, 204 

Pory, Henry, Capt., 38 

Pory, John, speaker, 20 

Porter, D. D., Adm'1., 183, 187 

Port Walthall Steamship Co., 144 

Post-office, county’s first, 107; Hope- 
well, opening of, 233; county 1880, 
1883, 206 

Pottinger, J. H., 244 

Powell, Nathaniel, Capt., 18, 63 

Powell’s Plantation, 23 
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Power, Tyrone, actor, 122 

Powhatan, Indian chief, 7 

Poythress, Francis, Capt., 29 

Poythress, Jane, 15, 43 

Poythress, John, 59 

Poythress, Joseph, 63 

Poythress, Peter, 15, 47, 63, 82, 85, 90, 
96 

Poythress, William, 65, 72 

Poythress, William, Jr., 69, 76 

Pratt, James Henry, Jr., 200 

Presson, James D., 144 

Price, James H., Gov., 261 

Prices, early Colonial, 28 

Prince George: authorization of, 3, 51, 
53, 54; counties and cities formed 
from, 55, 61, 62, 70; early life and 
customs in, 48, 52, 53, 68, 75, 80, 86, 
103, 104, 109, 110, 118; first Negroes 
in, 21; first white visitors to, 3-5; 

_ study of, 120 

Prince George Academy, 141 

Prince George Agricultural Society, 119, 
141, 142 

Prince George Cavalry, 160 

Prince George and Chesterfield Rail- 
way, 253 

Prince George Cooperative Farm Bu- 
reau, Inc., 262 

Prince George Courthouse, town of, 92, 
93, 109, II5, 119, 120, 133, 177-179, 
278, 283 

Prince George Electric Cooperative, 262, 
278 

Prince George High School, 248, 280, 
284 

Prince George-Hopewell, Guide to, 262, 
263 

Prince George and Sussex Plank Road 
Co., 150 

Prince George Telephone Co., 278 

Prince George, of Denmark, 54 

Public Welfare, Board of, 260 

Public Works Administration, 258, 263 

Public Works, State Board of, 136, 139- 
141, 145, 147, 148, 150 

Punishment, early Colonial, 39, 40, 67, 
101 

Processioning, boundary lines set by, 35, 
97, 192 

Proctor, C., 149 

Proctor, William E., 138, 149 

Prohibition, phases of, 224, 225, 235, 246, 


259 
Prucha, Rev. John, 216 
Pryor, Roger A., 181 
Pryse, Howell, 41 


sy 
Pyancha, Indian chief, 48 


Quakers, and prosecution of, 40, 103 

Quarles, Ralph, Capt., 211 

Quartermaster Training Replacement 
Center, 267, 269, 279 

Queen Anne’s War, 57, 59 

Queen Opusoquoinuske, 6, 11 

Quincy (or Quiney), Richard, 30 

Quincy, Thomas, 30, 62 


Race riot, Davisville, 241 

Radio, advent of, 247 

Railroad, county’s first, 132 

Railroads, Civil War attacks 
county on, 177, 178 

Raines, John, ,Jr., 83 

Raines, Nathaniel, 83 

Rainey, Albert, 2nd Lt., 160 

Rainey, Mathew W. first school supt., 
199 

Raleigh Parish, 66 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 16 

Ralph, N. L., 195 

Rames, John R., 239 

Ramsey, Patrick, 69, 76, 99 

Randolph, David Meade, 105, 107, 108 

Randolph, Edmund, 98 

Randolph, John and Frances, 79 

Randolph, John (of Roanoke), xii, 32, 
79, 79, S5p 1OSN113, 1175126, 120, 143 

Randolph, Richard, 108 

Randolph, William, 53, 59 

Raney, A. E., 223 

Raney, A. S., 2nd Lt., 160 

Raney, M. W., 149 

Rangers, Colonial, 58, 59 

Ralpho, Negro character in Colonial 
play, 77 

Ratcliffe, John, Colonial president, 9 

Rationing, W.W.II, 270, 271 

Ravenscroft, Dr. John, 73 

Ravenscroft, John, 65 

Ravenscroft, John Stark, 78, 79 

Ravenscroft, Thomas, 65, 77 

Reams Station, 65 

Reaper, McCormick’s, 142 

Recreation Center, first for W.W4.II, 
268 

Red Cross, Hopewell-City Point Chap- 
ter, 239 

Redford, Frances and Ann, 40 

Redmore, 194 

Reed, C. W., Lt., abortive attack by, 184 

Reed, William, 195 

Reformatory, Federal, 50, 245, 254, 255, 
ppg ee he: 


from 
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Registrars, general election, 273 

Relief, depression measures for, 258 

Revolution, steps toward, 76, 77, 80-83 

Richards, Mrs. J. F., 232 

Richardson, Mrs. Eudora Ramsey, 263 

Richardson, Richard, 30 

Richardson, Robert, 62 

Richmond, founding of, 64 

Richmond, short route to, 253 

Richmond Enquirer, quoted, 117 

Richmond Howitzers, march of, 223 

Rights, declaration of, 85, 100 

Ritchie, Mrs. Isabelle, 153 

Rivercrest Golf Club, 273 

Rives, town of, 219 

Rives, Judge Timothy, 191, 238 

Rives, Thomas, Lt., 108 

Rives, Timothy, 148, 149, 1565 Conven- 
tion delegate, 220 

Rives, William C., iii, 157 

Rives High School, 248 

Roanoke River, battle at, 46 

Robbins, Augustus, Jr., Ed., Xili, 268, 
274, 284 

Robertson, Archibald, 50 

Robertson, Eleazer, 65 

Robertson, John, jurist, 50, 125 

Robertson, Judge Thomas B., 239, 240, 
250, 257, 263; legislature vindica- 
tion of, 257 

Robertson, Rev. George, 49, 60, 64 

Robertson, Thomas B., Mrs., 239, 250 

Robertson, Thomas Bolling, 50, 113 

Robertson, William, 50, 132 

Robertson, Wyndham, 50, 138 

Rochofoucauld-Liancourt, Duc du La, 
107 

Rogers, Moses, Capt., 117 

Rogers, Sam, Sen., 257 

Rolfe, John, 15, 21, 23 

Rolfe, Thomas, 15, 43 

Rolling Roads, early moving by, 97, 98 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., Pres., 257, 265, 
271 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Pres., 220, 221, 225 

Roper, Leroy, 137 

Rossingham, Edmund, Ensign, 18, 19, 23 

Roundheads (Cromwellians), 32 

Rouse, Mrs. Ruth M., 266, 273 

Rouse (or Rowse) Robert, 38, 41 

Rowland, George H., 174 

Rowland, G. W., 191 

Rowlet, John, 137 

Royall, Anne, woman journalist, 122, 
123 

Rubsamen, Jacob, 84 
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Ruffin, Charles L., 191 

Ruffin, Edmund, agriculturist, editor, 
slavery advocate, secessionist, Xi, 
106, 116, 118, 119, 124, 125, 129, 130, 
I41, 142, 148, 149, 154, 155-161, 167, 
171, 194 

Ruffin, Edmund, the patriot, 83, 85, 96, 
100 

Ruffin, George, 112, 116, 124, 262 

Ruffin, Jane Lucas, 116 

Ruffin, Julian, 142, 152, 171 

Ruffin, Mildred, 171 

Ruggles, George, 21 

Ruritan Clubs, Prince George, Carson 
and Disputanta, 259, 260 

“Ruthven,” 171 

Ryan, Pierce, 137 


Sadler, John, 30, 36, 37 

Sadler, John M., Lt., 269 

Safety, Committees of, 82 

Salt, distribution of, 86 

Salt-petre, making of, 84 

Sanitation Inspection, start of, 245 

Saratoga, prisoners from, 86 

Sayler’s Creek, prisoners from, 190 

Scarborough, James W., 141 

School, Bryant’s, 110 

School, projected first free, 20, 21 

School Superintendent, Division, 221 

School System, public start of, 195, 197, 
200, 215 

Schools: county consolidation of, 248; 
early Colonial, 73; public, objec- 
tions to, 144 

Schurz, Carl, 188 

Scots Magazine (quoted), 89 

Scott, H. F., 262, 266 

Scott, Winfield, Gen., 113, 114, 150, 192, 
207 

Scrivener, Mathew, Councilor, 10 

Seaboard Air Line Railway and start of, 
219, 253, 278, 283 

Sebago, Fort Powhatan shelled by, 164 

Secession, county’s attitude toward, 
155-159; ratification of, 158, 159 

Secret orders, work of in W.W.I, 239 

Selden, Miles, Lt. Col., 116, 117 

Segregation, school, reaction to, 281 

Senf, Christian, Col., 90, 91 

Service organizations, work of in, 
W.WI, 239 

Settlers, early, negligence of, 8, 9 

Seward, William H., 187 

Shadwick and Hogan, 
scouts, 179 

Shands, G. A., 238 


Confederate 
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Shands, Miss Anne Eppes, 226 

Shands, T. A., 238 

Sharp, Mrs. Helen Bell, 271 

Sharpe, Samuel, 19 

Shelby, R. Lewis, 244 

“Shellbank,” 63, 130 

Shell Landing, 51, 113 

Sherman, William T., Gen., 180, 181, 


183, 187 
Sheridan, Philip, Gen., 178, 180, 183, 186- 
188 


Ships, Colonial Period, xi, xii, 3, 4, 9, 11, 
16,20, 214. 23, 76,.226 

Ships: Federal official families on, 176, 
177, 183-187, 189; names of post- 
War, 199, 206; steamers on New 
York run, 157 

Shore, John, 112 

Short, Mrs. Burton P., xv, 268 

Shrahulek, Rev. Stephen, 216 

Silk Worm mania, 130-132 

Simcoe, John G., Lt. Col., go 

Simmons, John, 60 

Simmons, Williamson, 149 

Sinclair, William T., Lt., 269 

Skeffin, Elizabeth, 40 

Skipwith, Sir William, 69, 76 

Slavery: advocacy of, 106, 148, 149; Op- 
position to, 103, 125; emancipation 
from, 190-193 

Slaves: dispersment of, 193; first, 21; hir- 
ing of, 121; holders of, 102; manu- 
mission of, 121; relations with, 109- 
III, 142; stealing of, 107, 152, 153 

Slovaks, settlement by, 216 

Smith, Alfred, 252 

Smith, C. W., school superintendent, 
272, 273 

Smith, D. Edson, Mrs., and Frances S., 


193 

Smith, Franklin W., 251 

Smith, Jabez, 139 

Smith, James E., 191 

Smith, Jesse G., 238 

Smith, John, Capt., 3, 4, 6-10, 14, 18 

Smith, Lucy J., 152 

Smith, Samuel, 151 

Smith, William (Extra Billy), Gov., 168 

Smyth, John F. D., county and people 
described by, 80 

Social Security, Federal, 260 

Sodomka, Laddie Frank, 266 

Soldier Aid Organizations, Federal, 176, 
181 

Soldiers, return of Civil War, 192, 193 

Sons of Temperance, Ever True Divis- 
ion, No. 32, 214 


SLL 


Southall, Robert B., 221 

Southside Railroad, 147, 157, 192, 202; 
City Point branch, 150, 152, 157, 
161, 162, 175; war losses of, 161, 
162 

Spanish-American War, county patriot- 
ism in, 217 

Sparrow, Charles, 37, 38 

Spencer, George and wife, 210 

Spencer, William A., 283 

Spigel, Archie A., 244 

Spitfire, British war ship, 94 

Spooner, Alden B., 132 

Spooner, Rev. John Jones, 103, 106 

Spooner’s description of county, 103, 104 

Sports, Colonial, 52 

Stacy, Robert, 19 

Stage Lines, 101, 109 

Stamp Act, denunciation of, 81 

Stanley, Thomas B., Gov., 284 

Stars, shower of, 129, 130 

Starving time, 10, II 

State Colony, establishment of, 262, 277 

State Guard, withdrawal of, 269 

Steamship, arrival of first, 117, 118 

Steamship lines, and ships, pre-Civil 
WV ar 15750802 

Steamships, exclusive permit for, 100 

Stedman, Charles, British historian, quo- 
ted, 94. 

Steel, R. F. Burke, 282 

Stegge, Thomas, Jr., 32, 39, 41, 44, 48 

Stegge, Thomas, Sr., 33 

Steuben, Baron Frederick von, 88-93 

Stevenson, Adlai E., 280, 284 

Stokes, John, 41 

Stone Landing, 51, 113 

Stores, 1850, scarcity of, 147 

Stephens, Alexander, Vice Pres., 168, 184 

Stevens, Samuel, 151 

Strachey, early historian, 8 

Stuckley, George, Col., 196 

Students, tragic death of, 284 

Stull, J. W., 244 

Sturdivant, Joel, Lt., 83 

Sturdivant, John, 95 

Sturgeon, fishing industry, 218 

Stutts, Lyman, Mrs., 239 

Suda, Fred, 210 

Suffrage, 1850 extension of, 148 

Sumner, Charles, Sen., 186 

Swertfeger, G. T., 262 

Sycamore Church, skirmish at, 179 

Sykes, Jem, Negro overseer, 141 


Taft, William Howard, Pres., 221, 225 
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Talpa, town of, 219 

“Tar Bay House,” 190 

Taylor, Alexander, 118 

Taylor, George Keith, 111, 112 

Taylor, John, Capt., 164 

Taylor, Willard D., 150 

Teachers, northern, 193 

Teen Canteen, opening of, 268 

Telegraph, Harpers Ferry news by, 153 

Telephone, introduction to, 204, 205 

Telephones, county’s first private, 222 

Temple, Allen, 238 

Temple, Frederick, 166 

Temple, John, 67 

Temple, John H., ror 

Temple, John W., 174 

Temple, Josiah Jordan, Judge, 245, 246, 
260, 270, 282 

Temple, Stephen, 98 

Temple, Thomas, 191 

Temple, W. D., 238, 246 

Temple, William, 67 

Templeton, Inn at, 133 

Templeton, town of, 133, 149, 219 

Templeton District, school bonds for, 
248 

Temperance, movement for, 210 

Terry, John, 53 

Tench, William, 152 

Thanksgiving, first, 24 

Thomas, Jone (or Jane), 41 

Thomas, Samuel, 74 

Thompson, George, 134 

Thornton, J. D., 150 

Wihorp.. Roberta lae2 tay 72 17 

Thorpe, George, 23 

Thresher, Fox and Borling, 142 

Thrift, Minton, author, 118 

Thurber, J. M., 244 

Thweatt, George, C. G., 3rd Lt. C.S.A., 
160 

Thweat, James, 60 

Thweatt, John, 107 

Thweatt, Philip B., 141 

Thweatt, W. W., 238 

Tinsley (Gilliam) Easter, 121 

Tinsley, John, 195 

Titanic, liner, sinking of, 225 

Titled woman, county’s first, 16 

Tobacco: crop failure, 108; destruction 
of, 48; inspection charges, 105; legal 
tender, 69, 81; warehouses, early lo- 
cations of, 69, 81; warehouses, thefts 
from, 98 

Toll Road, possible effects of, 286 

Tolley, F. R., 238 

Tongue and Needle Club, 232 
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Torpedo, Confederate truce ship, 168 

Totusek, Vincent, Rev., 216 

Tourists, post-war northern, 193 

Townes, John D., 132, 134 

Townes, Richard, ror 

Townes, W. W., steamer, 153 

Towns, 1900, list of, 219 

Townships, county, 
names of, 197, 203 

Trading and traders, Colonial (See 

Byrd, Stegge and Wood), 44, 48 

Traina, Hilda A., Mrs., 286 

Travers, Benjamin, 40 

Travis, Susan, 116 

Trench and Camp, soldier newspaper, 
237 

Trezvant, James, 126 

Truman, Harry S., President, 274 

Tucker, E. G., 238 

Tucker, St. George, 85, 86, 104 

Turnbull, Robert, 222 

Turner, Charles A., 244 

Turner, Nat, insurrection, 128, 129 

Tuttle’s Precinct, 149 

Twelfth Night, observance of, 68 

Twentieth Century, arrival of, 218 

Twenty-Ninth Division, 244, 267, 268 

Tye, Richard, Capt., 38 

Tyler, John, 137, 138, 148, 150 


formation and 


Union, readmission to, 199, 200 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
City Point Chapter, 276 

Upper Brandon, 118, 153, 278 

Urven, Nathaniel, 59 


Van Buren, Martin, Pres., 125, 134, 138 
Vass, Gustavas, Federal naval official, 


177 
Vaughan, Milton, 266 
Vehicles, wheeled, early use of, 63 
Venable, Edward C., 211 
Vestries, duties of, 34, 35 
Veterans, demobilization of, 244 
Veterans of Foreign Wars (Pearson 
Post), 275 
Veterans Recreation Center, 275 
Vickinski, Guy T., Lt., 237 
Victory days, Europe and Asia, 271 
Victory gardens, W.W.I, 240 
Virginia-Carolina Survey, 64 
Virginia Company of London, 18 
Virginia, crew of, 3, 6 
Virginia, established as State, 85 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., 278 
Virginia Gazette, 86 
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Virginia Peanut and Hog Growers, Inc., 
262 

Virginia Reserve Militia, 

_ county units of, 269 

Virginia Signal Company, radio used 
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